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2. Hungary and Transylvania ; with Remarks on their Condition, Social, 
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It puzzles us to decide which of these two works ought to take 
precedence in general estimation: the relative subjects of them 
alone have dictated the arrangement at the head of this paper. 
There is something remarkable in their simultaneous appearance, 
when one considers the merits of each and the sameness of the pub- 
lisher. But the fact that both have issued from the storehouse of 


Mr. Murray, although it accounts not for the coincidence of travel, 


explains perhaps that of publication ; at least the result will be a 
—o of recommendation between Mr. Turnbull and Mr, 
aget. 

a conformity with the proper character of the Monthly Review, 
which professes to keep and give an accurate account of current 
literature, rather than to assume the part of Quarterly disquisi- 
tion, especially when political topics and controversy are involved, 
we shall first generally state what are the features of the principal 
contents of these two works; in due order, and next select some 
illustrative extracts, regulating our choice, not according to tlte real 
importance or magnitude of the themes; or the ability required and 
displayed in their discussion, but the interest and instruction of- 
fered to the popular reader. 

The Austrian empire, not only on account of its importance and 
extent in the scale of nations, but of the peculiarities of its social, 
political, and economical condition, deserves to be traversed, 
examined and described, not by your Trollopes, but by men of 
education, sound judgment, and ripened experience, o people 
are more deeply concerned in receiving correct notions on this great 
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subject than those of England; and were it merely for the sake of 
the lessons for our imitation with which it is rife, the British public 
should ponder the volumes before us. 

In the course of 1834 and the two following years, Mr. Turnbull, 
in company with his brother, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, made a Continental tour of an enlarged kind, both territorially 
and observantly, including Germany, Greece, Turkey, &c.; the 
results of two visits to the Austrian dominions being contained in 
the present volumes. The first of them gives us a narrative of the 
author’s travels through Bohemia, the Styrian Alps, Upper Austria, 
&c., including his sojourn in several capitals and at some of the 
most celebrated baths in the empire. In the second we have elabo- 
rate disquisitions on politics and manners, which we shall merel 
vaguely glance at, because to do justice to any one chapter, in which 
government, foreign and domestic, economics, religion, education, 
trade, agriculture, and other grand national concerns are handled, 
would occupy, and, after all, unsatisfactorily, the whole of our 
allotted space. 

' We, generally, observe that Mr. Turnbull’s views of the actual 
condition of the Austrians is much more favourable than in theory 
the people of England would suppose. If the government be 
essentially despotic, a more paternal, in facta more kindly pate 
archal rule upon so wide a scale, never was established. If the 
perp be in entire subjection, it appears, with the exception of the 

talian provinces and Hungary, to be willingly,—and the obedience 
to be cordial. To be sure, the consequences of disaffection, if openly 
avowed or shown, ate so severe and certain, that one cannot well 
estimate the precise amount of this frank obedience. But that a 
large portion of it is not merely the natural fruit of the system of 
government, but merited, admits not of a doubt. 

The people of Austria are not only contented and voluntary 
bearers of the yoke of despotism, but they are more comfortably 
situated than the masses in other European nations; that is to say, 
according to the national standard. natural accompaniment of 
the circumstances mentioned is honesty. Civility is another of 
their characteristics ; even the vigilance and the jealousies of the 
police do not trouble the quiet traveller, extending to many relaxa- 
tions of the letter of stringent laws,—the toleration of religious 
observances, for example. Again, though the policy of the govern- 
ment be nominally stationary and hostile to the march of opinions 
as witnessed in England and France, the real progress of the empire 
in substantial internal improvements is great, and its prospects in 
certain respects most encouraging. In the department of means 
of communication, for instance, not only of one province with 
another but with foneign countries, vast facilities are conceived and 
others rapidly advancing, or already realized; several of these 
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communications being on a grand scale, such as distinct lines of 
railways with three distant seas. Then, as to public institutions, 
providing for instruction, the advance of science and learning, and 
others for amusement, it is universally known that Austria holds a 
high rank. 

The important features we have just referred to, and others 
essential to true national good and renown are discussed by Mr. 
Turnbull in an able, very often a masterly style; and what ren- 
ders the work attractive, even when the subject is comparatively 
dry, and in no shape enlivened by the author’s personal a 
is the good will, the affection with which he regards his themes. 
We do not know that he is a high Tory, but he manifestly looks up- 
on real benefits in possession with kindlier feelings than theoretic 
and remote perfection. 

Again; Mr. T. is not a flighty youth, but a sober and elderly 
man, accurately learned, accomplished in a variety of ways, and 
experienced in America as well as Europe. He has had much 
intercourse with the world, and with distinguished contemporaries. 
He is in the habit of closely observing, and of sympathizing with 
what he sees; the useful arts, the condition of the productive 
classes, the usages of every kind taking strong hold of his notice. 
And then the manner in which he details his opinions and describes 
what he has seen is so totally devoid of affectation that he constantly 
appears the gentleman, who never strains to exhaust all his store 
of illustration, reading, and means of reference in order to make 
people stare andadmire. In fact he sometimes becomes level and 
somewhat dull when a fair opportunity presents itself for display i 
or utters common-places when he might at least strike the reader 
with some elegant allusion, or apt comparison, above the reach of 
the majority of tourists. 

The passages which wecopy out of the first volume will be chiefly 
chosen from among those sketches which have for their subject 
human character and life, rather than those which are merely 
descriptive of scenery. Several of our extracts will regard per- 
sonages of exalted station. Let us begin with that celebrated 
statesman, Prince Metternich, at his estate near Marienbad :— 


‘The largest proprietor in this part of Bohemia is the Prince de Metter- 
nich: and his chateau of K6nigswart, distant a few miles from Marienbad 
has‘a rich stote of interest for the curious visitor. Here are collected, 
variety of remarkable objects connected with local and general history ; and, 
in the formation of museums illustrative of the arts and the mineralogy of 
the country, the prince has conferred a useful service to science : but it is on 
higher grounds than these that the value of this eminent statesman, as a 
large and influential landlord, must be regarded and appreciated. On his 
Bohemian estates, which have of late years been augmented by very exten- 
sive purchases, he has established experimental farms. He has introdueed 
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from other lands a better system of agriculture and of rural economy. He 
has erected villages, established schools, and exerting the powers of his 
wealth, his influence, and his intellect, for the improvement primarily of his 
own land and of the cultivators on it, he is contributing secondarily, but 
most importantly, to the benefit of the kingdom at large. Among the pe- 
culiar characteristics of this highly-gifted statesman, none are more striking 
than the facility with which his mind can discriminate the smallest details, 
while grasping the mightiest objects; and that quick perception and com- 
manding decision of character, which render him almost a man of leisure, 
while personally directing the whole government of the empire. He is 
never hurried nor embarrassed. From thecabinet of state af Vienna he can 
give directions for the management of his farm-yard in Bohemia ; and, after 
dictating those instructions on which depends the policy of Austria in every 
country of Europe, he can find time to pass hours together in familiar con- 


versation with the passing stranger, whose introductions may have rendered 
him the object of his notice.” 


As there is no necessity for our following the order of the author’s 
travel, we may mention that at Gratz, of which place, and indeed of 
all Styria, the Archduke John is the pride, still more has been done 
to benefit the people and gratify strangers: Here this eminent per- 
sonage has most patriotically and perseveringly provided for the 
intellectual improvement of the inhabitants, not merely by the exer- 
cise of*his great influence in —— from the Staude or provincial 
parliament, special as well as annual grants towards the formation 
and support of a noble institution, called, after him, the Johan- 
neum, but his own purse and superintendence are most amply 
drawn upon for the same purpose. This establishment is of a lite- . 
rary and scientific description. There is a very valuable and exten- 
sive collection of books, and of such specimens and curiosities as are 
usually contained in museums. But there are also eminent pro- 
fessors who deliver gratuitous courses of lectures on mineralogy and 

eology, botany, chemistry, agriculture, and the useful arts. Mr. 

‘urnbull and his brother were conducted over the place by the 
Archduke himself, who has reason to be proud of an institution 
which has served to make the people of the province so strongly 
attached to him. And if we jump to Vienna, there will be found 
singular advantages of a kindred nature to those alluded to at 
Gratz. The following passage notices some of these, and contains 
also a general sketch of the people of the capital :— 


“Few places possess such ample resources, such general means of enjoy- 
ment, both intellectual and physical, with the exception only of climate and 
its conjuncts, as the imperial city. Its magnificent public library, scarcely 
inferior to any in Europe, its admirable scientific museums, are all open to 
the public ; and this, not as is too often the case in other countries, nomi- 
nally and ostentatiously only, but in a manner so perfect as to arrangements 
and accommodations, as to render them practically and generally useful. 
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The theatres, the opera, the restaurateurs, are all excellent; and the gas- 
tronome, who has been writhing elsewhere under the sour and greasy in- 
flictions of German cookery, may find ample compensation in the elegant 
and refined repasts of Vienna. The streets are crowded with a lively, active, 
bustling population ; thus presenting (except perhaps as regards Munich) 
a striking contrast with the other capitals of Germany; and this may be 
ascribed partly to the general pursuits of the place, whether as to business 
or pleasure, being confined within so small a space, and partly to the greater 
infusion of the Italian character. Nothing occurs either to annoy or to 
molest. Of the police, both in its immediate practice and in its connexion 
with other branches of the government, I shall take occasion to give a ful] 
account in a chapter separately devoted to that object: but here I may 
observe, that in no capital in Continental Europe does the stranger, whose 
passports are regular and conduct orderly, experience or perceive so little of 
its interference as he does at Vienna. No beggars are seen. No appear- 
ance of poverty meets the eye. In Vienna—and indeed this remark applies 
nationally to Germany at large more than it does to any other country—no 
one appears badly dressed. We learnt from master tradesmen in every 
branch, that their work-people and apprentices expend very little in their 
food, and lodge generally three or four.in a room, in order that they may be 
able, i in respectability of appearance, tobe equal to their superiors. T'ract- 
able, sober, and industrious, they are ever willing to work; and whatever 
be the faults of the Austrian character, these are assuredly in nowise allied to 
the more harsh and unkindly feelings. How far that character has been 
created, and is conserved by the practical genius of the government, will be 
the subject of future chapters: how far it may be in unison with the higher 
moral destinies of man, may be a matter on which opinions may differ; but 
no impartial observer will hesitate to admit of the Viennese and of the inha- 
bitants of the circumjacent provinces, that they area most happy and enjoy- 
ing people. Frugal, cheerful, and contented, they seek no alteration in 
their condition ; they know little of their government but its mild and pa- 
ternal influences; and they dread change of any kind as fraught with evil.” 


Had we space our readers should be benefitted by Mr. Turnbull’s 
very clear and discriminative sketch of the several classes of society 
in Vienna, and indeed throughout Austria; and be shown some of 
the workings of the extreme exclusiveness that is cherished in 
respect of people of their own country, if not of a precise grade of 
rank, though not so of foreigners. We may here also notice that, 
without denying the licentiousness of the sexes,—the dispensing 
with as well as the violating of the marriage tie, which has so often 
been alleged against the nation, as extraordinary and nothing less 
than a main feature in its history,—he in a great measure accounts 
for its prevalence, both among the lower and the higher ranks, 
although by no means excusing the practice. Butwe promised to pre- 
sent to our readers some more sketches and notices of exalted, even 
royal personages, and have several to choose amongst. ‘Take a peep 
at William of Prussia, as seen at ‘TOplitz :— , 
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** On the great gravel walk the people began to assemble between eleven 
and twelve, loitering about in a sort of watchful anxiety for the royal ap- 
proach. The instant his Majesty appeared every head was bare; and a 
great circle was formed by those who hoped to be honoured with the royal 
notice, while the less distinguished of the company arranged themselves in 
the rear. The King leaning on his stick, took his position in the centre, 
likewise bareheaded, either alone or attended by the Prince de Wittgens- 
tein, his Grand Chamberlin, on whom devolved the duty of mentioning the 
names of those to whom it might be fitting for his Majesty to address a word 
of courtesy. Whensoever he emerged from the living enclosure and passed 
up the walk, every one fell in behind and followed in his train. If he stop- 
ped to notice any person at the side, every one stopped also, until he again 
proceeded. Sometimes he would sit down on one of the benches with the 
Prince de Wittgenstein by his side, both uncovered ; and at those periods 
some of the promenaders did venture to pace along the walk, but an open 
space was still preserved before the bench of royalty; and on approach to it 
every hat was again removed, which might have been furtively restored to 
the head in a more distant part of the gardens. An equal ceremony attended 
the Princess of Liegnitz, (the King’s left-handed wife,) who probably ap- 
peared on the walk about the same time as the King, or very shortly after. 
She, too, had her great circle around her of uncovered heads; and when 
she took her position on a seat, accompanied by the Princess Kinsky or some 
other lady, a semicircular range was formed before her, occupying the space 
in front, and utterly preventing the passage up and down. Those who had 
been presented to her awaited the honour of her notice ; and those who had 
not, enjoyed at any rate the gratification of gazing on a face and figure of 
the most pleasing and attractive order, although no longer glowing with the 
early bloom of youth. Occasionally the King and the Princess were holding 
their great standing levees at the same time in different parts of the walk, 
and presentations took place by their respective attendants, as at a drawing- 
room in Berlin ; and at no period during the whole of the royal visits to the 
gardens, which on the occasions which I witnessed them lasted from an hour 
to an hour and a half, was the strictness of these etiquettes in the least degree 
diminished. At no moment did the King replace his hat upon his head ; 
and he ultimately left the gardens bearing it still in his hand.” 


One of the most striking and even touching parts of the work 
concerns Charles the Tenth and his family, who were residing in 
the neighbourhood of Prague at the time Mr. Turnbull was on his 
travels in that quarter. When we say the family, the Duchess of 
Berri must be excepted, for she had taken such a decided and vio- 
lent part in the contest which distracted the poor banished court, 
that she was forbidden access to her son, and was by the Austrian 
government provided with a separate establishment. That contest, 
as our readers may have heard, was whether Charles or the Duc 
de Bourdeaux was in reality king, the former being held by one 
party to be bound by his abdication in favour of the latter, while 
the other faction took quite an opposite view. To such a pitch did 
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the feud grow that the two parties refused, as report gave it out, to 
sit at the same table. 

It was ludicrous, had it not had melancholy facts in connexion, to 
see how fondly the old king clung to the hope, amid the fallen great- 
ness of his house, of being recalled to the throne. Mr. T. says that 
he was hostile to any violent attempt at counter-revolution ; that he 
persuaded himself that his restoration would be the work of Provi- 
dence alone, as ifa miracle would occur in his behalf; and that daily 
as the Moniteur arrived, he unfolded it with something like a hope 
that it would contain an ordinance or an act of the Chambers calling 
him back to sovereignty. 

As to the young Duke and the changes that had taken place in his 
tutors, Mr. T. seems to incline to the belief, although he cannot speak 
positively on the subject, that the Bourbons, as were our Stuarts, are 
incapable of receiving lessons from experience, or perceiving that 
the education of the Prince should have been in accordance with the 
advance of the age. But as he has very lately been exciting more 
notice than usual, we shall allow our traveller to speak at consider- 
able length of him and others of the family, only premising that 
Mr. T. had been before personally acquainted with several of the 


illustrious exiles: 


“In answer to the inquiries which I addressed in the proper quarter, it 
was now communicated to me that the royal family would return on a cer- 
tain day from Toéplitz; not indeed to Prague, but to the chateau of Pus- 
chtierad (about thirteen English miles from that city), which they had taken 
as a country residence ; and where, in order to cause me as little detention 
as possible, they would receive my visit on the morning after their arrival. 
Puschtierad is a valuable domain belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
but its value consists in the abundance of its products, not in its natural 
beauty or artificial decoration. The country around is cheerless and bare 
of trees. The rude shrubberies immediately near it can hardly be dignified 
with the name of pleasure grounds; and the chateaux itself is a large 
long building of two stories in height, generally of one room only in depth, 
with all the windows fronting the north, and the doors opening into corri- 
dors which on the southern side run along the whole extent of the facade. 
On arriving here, I found on the doors of each room along the corridors, ex- 
cept those immediately occupied by the royal personages, cards affixed with 
the names of their respective tenants. No attendant appeared about the 
passages, or the rooms within, or the courts without—all was still and silent, 
and gave the idea of a monastery rather than a palace. In this gloomy, 
and cheerless dwelling, which seemed to harmonise too faithfully with the 
fortunes of its present inhabitants, were now assembled the old King 
Charles X., the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, Mademoiselle, and the 
Duke de Bordeaux ; together with a few attached adherents, who still fgl- 
lowed the fortunes, and formed the little court, of him whom they regarded 
as their lawful sovereign. The Cardinal de Latil had lately taken his de- 
parture for Rome. The Baron de Damas and the Duchess de Gontaut who 
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had directed the education of the prince and princess, had been compelled 
by circumstances of a peculiar and painful nature to quit their charge, and 
had retired into France. Some others who were properly members of the 
establishment were absent in other parts: and. those now at Puschtierad 
were the Duke de Blacas, the Duke de Polignac, the Count O’Hegerty, 
the Abbé Fraissinous, M. de Barante, the Countess d’Agoult, and one or two 
other ladies in attendance on the Duchess d’Angouléme and Mademoiselle, 
My first yisit was to the young duke, who was now in his fifteenth year. 
When I had séen him at Paris, and afterwards immediately on his arrival at 
Lulworth, he was of slim and delicate form, full of vivacity, but, in appear- 
ance at least, of rather doubtful health. I now found him a fine stout 
healthy youth, with the Bourbon features strongly marked, and a clear 
ruddy complexion. He was by no means tall for his age; but his figure 
was broad and thick-set, and gave indications that, in this respect, he would 
rather resemble his father than his grandfather. On his intellectual powers, 
our interview was too short and too constrained to allow me to form an 
accurate judgment ; for that frank and free communication which I might 
have expectéd under the high authority of M. de Damas, was not permitted 
by the gentleman now acting as his tutor, who remained by his side during 
the whole of my visit, and to whom I was personally a perfect stranger. 
The young prince expressed pleasure at seeing me, although it is not very 
probable that at his, age he would have remembered, with any distinctness, 
the smaller circumstances which had occurred several years before ; but it 
appeared to me, from some indications, that he felt a painful consciousness 
of the change of his condition, and of the altered circumstances under which 
he was now placed, Be this as it may, the tutor seemed decidedly desirous 
to repress rather than to encourage his observations, by interfering to assume 
the conversation to himself; and thus leaving me little more than the oppor- 
tunity of forming a general opinion, that he was altogether a fine and pro- 
mising boy. In the Duchess d’Angouléme, to whose apartments I next 
proceeded, I saw little change. She was suffering from a severe cold, but 
otherwise her health was good; and to say that her general tone was melan- 
choly and dejected is only to say that she was, in the exile of Puschtierad, 
what she had been in her brightest hours at Paris. She spoke much of her 
nephew, of his clearness of intellect, and his close application to his studies 
—but without the expression of any sanguine expectations of the future ; 
and, indeed, the sad retrospect of her own past life would afford little en- 
couragement for the illusions of hope.”’ 


Strongly contrasted with the demeanour of this unhappy princess 
was that of the aged monarch,— : 


‘‘ T was introduced into his apartment by the Duke de Blacas, and was 
honoured with 3 very long and agreeable interview. His tall thin figure 
looked even more lank than in former days, owing to the Jong brown frock, 
or rather great coat, in which he was arrayed, which closed tight round his 
slender form, and descended to his heels. He stooped much, but otherwise, 
although now in his seventy-cight year, he shewed little marks of age, and 
his countenance and manner were lively and animated. Charles X. was 
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still, as he had ever been, a fine specimen of the old French gentleman— 
kind and familiar in his address, polished but easy in his manner, and gay 
in the midst of adversity, With him was neither restraint nox'melancholy ; 
and as he chatted familiarly of France, and Spain, and England, of the events 
of his own past life, and of the fortunes which he trusted might hereafter 
beam upon his house, I am willing to hope that he may have derived a mo- 
mentary satisfaction from the visit of disinterested respect thus paid to him 
by one who, however comparatively lowly in station, and however discord- 
ant from him in many important points of opinion, still retained a grateful 
remembrance of the kindnesses and hospitalities received within the walls of 
his palace during the days of his royal domination. The French volatility 
with which he passed rapidly from subject to subject, was sometimes tem- 
pered with a feeling, not mournful but pensive, with which he alluded to 
his own advanced age, and the doubtful expectations he entertained (for he 
seemed not wholly bereft of hope) of another restoration for himself. His 
anticipations in favour of his grandson were expressed in more sanguine 
terms. He spoke of him with much affection ; and said that the great ob- 
ject of himself and his family was to render the young prince worthy of any 
destinies that might await him. His favourable reception in England, and 
the attentions shewn to him in Scotland, were subjects on which he evident] 
liked to enlarge, for he recurred to them more than once. He was full of 
anecdote as to the events of his residence at Holyrood, in,the first emigra- 
tion, and some of them were singular enough: but the circumstances on 
which he dwelt with most evident satisfaction were those of his favourable 
reception at Poole and other parts of Dorsetshire, on his last arrival from 
France; in all of which he had been made to apprehend that he would have 
met with insult and outrage.” 


Again,— 


“Charles is numbered with the dead. The Duke d’Angouléme has long 
since ceased to be of any political or even personal importance. Somewhat 
of greater interest may attach to the Duke of Bordeaux—and I regret 
my inability to form correct ideas of the influence which circumstances may 
have had in the formation of his character. At Paris his education, under 
the government of M. de Damas, was in my opinion ably and judiciously 
directed. M. de Damas remained with his royal charge during the residence 
at Lulworth and Edinburgh, and for some time afterwards at Prague. On 
his resignation, the post was accepted by the Marquis de Latour Maubourg, 
a high and distinguished officer and excellent man ; but he held it only fora 
few months. M. de Chateaubriand next arrived at Prague with a view of 
succeeding to the vacant post, but, upon ascertaining its nature on the spot, 
he, as was understood, declined to act ; and M. de Saint Chamas, the nomi- 
nal governor when we were at Puschtierad, was then absent, and it was very 
doubtful if he would return. Of the real circumstances attendant on these 
repeated changes, I received no certain information, and am unwilling to 
offer my own conjectures. I know that the high feeling of the Baron de 
Damas struggled long against great opposing difficulties (whatsoever those 
difficulties might be), before he would admit to himself the necessity ofhis 
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withdrawal from duties which, with satisfaction to himself, he could not per- 
form ; and, from the manner in which the Duchess d’Angouléme spoke to 
me of him, I‘rejoice at any rate that he still retains the respectful esteem of 
those who may have long reason to lament his departure. I greatly fear 
that a system of education may have been insisted on, too confined and 
monastic in character to meet the views of those able men who would have 
wished to train him in a different manner. At Prague, which was, until 
the death of Charles, the usual residence of the family, they kept up courtly 
etiquettes which were cumbrous to themselves, and disagreeable to the 
noble Bohemian residents, who thus abstained, with one or two exceptions, 
from visiting at the palace. They livedina strict retirement, of which the 
Duke de Bordeaux was the victim. Royal and religious usages prevented his 
intermixing in society ‘with those who might enlarge his mind ; and for him 
to enter into the common amusements of the world, would, as it was told, 
have been deemed an impropriety. He rode on horseback daily with Count 
O’Hegerty ; but he had no young companions ; none of those social excite- 
ments which are proper to the season of youth; and which sharpen the in- 
tellect, excite the animal spirits, and give tone and vigour to the character. 
Many considerations were alleged as palliations for this system of seclusion; 
and among others was one of a painful nature—the justly founded fear of 
attempts at assassination ; but, as the prince has now advanced toward man- 
hood, it may be hoped and believed, that, before it were too late, he will 
have been thrown more into the world around him, and have received a ful- 
ler development of those talents which, judging from what I knew of him 
in earlier years, I believe him to possess.” 
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Some of the watering places, such as that of Carlsbad, although 
fully described, as well as the sort of company that usually resort 
to them, by Dr. Granville and others, obtain a due share of Mr. 
Turnbull's pages, and come out forcibly. Take a sketch of the 
morning scene, and notices of the after occupation of the day at the 
celebrated place just mentioned :— 


‘‘Were it not for the fatigue attendant on so early a commencement of 
the labours of the day, the morning promenades would be highly agreeable 
and amusing. Here were all ages, and ranks, and kindreds, and nations; 
and many a sovereign prince, not creating nor subjected to the formalities 
of Téplitz, but presenting his cup, as best he might, to the youthful naiads 
of the fountain. Some few servants in livery might be seen, especially about 
the Muhlbrunn, conveying to and fro the cups of their ladies ; but this was 
a matter of necessity rather than of choice, so dense was the crowd which 
generally surrounded the favoured source. The physicians flitted about 
from patient to patient on the walks ; and people met each other, and formed 
a kind of temporary intimacy as they compared the results of their respective 
experiences ; and idled away the intervening periods between the potations 
in wandering from spring to spring, or strolling about the gardens of the 
Theresienbrun, or in perambulating the long covered colonnade above the 
Tepel, to the sound of the splendid harmonies of Beethoven and Mozart. 
Except the English, who are always behind-hand when early hours are im- 
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posed, very few stragglers were seen about the springs later than eight 
o'clock. Exercise must then be taken for an hour, in order to ‘ digest the 
waters ;’ after which I always found myself in excellent disposition for 
breakfast and repose. The scene from our windows on the Wiese was at 
this time delightful. A sort of fashion prevails of breakfasting in the open 
air; and groups of ladies and children, the inmates of the neighbouring 
houses, were assembled to take their tea or coffee around tables spread be- 
neath the trees. The Grand Dutchess Helena was very fond of this sort of 
rural ease ; and always, when the weather permitted, we might see her thus 
engaged, with her three young daughters and her two brothers, the Princess 
of Wtirtemberg, while the Grand Duke strolled up and down, occasionally 
joining his family. After the breakfast, the work-box would sometimes be 
brought ; and ladies would pay their visits from table to table, and exchange 
a greeting with their passing friends. ‘Two is the hour for dinner. Some 
may dine at one and some at three, but the usual time is twO; an hour 
which I always found to arrive far too soon after breakfast. There are no 
table d’hote; or, if there be any, they are attended only by the inferior 
classes of visiters. The generality of persons dine @ /a carte, individually 
or in parties, atsome one of the numerous hotels and restaurants ; and one of 
these, the Salle de Saxe—a spacious saloon at the extremity of the Wiese, 
and which serves for the purposes also of balls and evening assemblies—is 
then crowded to excess. This is the principal and most expensive place of 
fashionable resort; yet here, at the price of one florin, (two shillings,) a 
good dinner is provided.” 


Speaking generally of all the baths in Austria, but particularly 
of life at Carlsbad, we are told :— 


“The strict prohibition of gaming, the habits of early hours, and the 
general tone of the public character, divest it of that noisy gaiety which 
forms perhaps the principal attraction of the more Western watering-places : 
but if this be wanting, its place is well supplied by the tranquil pleasures of 
fine scenery, entire freedom from the restraints of ceremony, and the fullest 
indulgence of varied and interesting society. The expenses ‘of living are 
astonishingly low, excepting in the article of lodging ; and even this is only 
high in comparison of the generality of Germany. The permanent inhabi- 
tants of all classes, the tradespeople, the servants and attendants, are gentle, 
obliging, and honest. As I have observed of the Austrians generally, a sort 
of affectionate kindness runs through their whole demeanour. They are a 
neat and comely population; and in their persons and conduct (at Carlsbad) 
so great is their cleanliness, that the very floors of the rooms, and even the 
stair-cases, might afford models in this respect for the dining-tables of 
many a Western country. The march of the government is carried on 
chiefly or wholly on the Austrian principle of willing obedience. No mili- 
tary appear in the streets, and rarely in the country around. After the first 
deposit of the passport, (which is returned on departure, ) no agent of police 
is seen or heard of. A public news-room, to which the subscription is low, 
is well provided with German papers: to which are added the Galignani 
and other Paris journals, as may be also the Times and certain other London 
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papers, if the subscription suffice to cover the expense. My brother, con. 
sidering it desirable that the English then at the baths should have the 


opportunity of attending divine service, expressed to the Chief Magistrate 
his inclination to perform it. The answer was prompt and courteous: it 
stated that such a desire would be in entire accordance with the laws and 
the wishes of the Emperor; and on the seven succeeding Sundays the ser- 
vices of the Church were performed in our apartments, to a congregation of 
usually from thirty to forty of our countrymen.” 


The relaxations and the evasions of stringent prohibitions are fre- 
quent and various in Austria. When a law is found to work 
oppressively or very inconveniently, there is very generally a tacit 
forbearance, The passports of unsuspected travellers, for example, 
are returned without strict examination, and even the luggage of 
such persons is not subjected to offensive overhauling lest they con- 
tain contraband goods. The censorship of the press no doubt, is 
severe and contrary to all our ideas of the freedom of opinion; but 
then a stranger is not needlessly made to prove his orthodoxy, if he 
has the sense to keep his mouth shut on political questions, A 
curious instance of the manner in which the government softens 
the rigours of its statutes occurs with regard to the use of foreign 
wines ; for although their importation into the empire is forbidden, 
except only for private consumption, and such articles cannot there- 
fore be legally sold at the hotels, or other restaurants, the stranger 
nevertheless soon discovers, in the list which is offered him, some 
natives, at high prices, designated /ike others of foreign growth, 
which are the real and genuine things themselves after all,—so that 
the restriction is merely nominal and the device tolerated. Thus 
hock, claret, champagne, &c., may be readily procured in good con- 
dition. But we must join company with Mr. Paget, for a short 
space, and leave much: in Mr. Turnbull’s volumes that will amply 
repay patient perusal, and prolonged reflection. In Austria, as we 
now more clearly perceive than we ever did before, there are many 
things to be learned that are most worthy of imitation in Great 
Britain. , 

In turning to our Hungarian and Transylvanian traveller, it is 
necessary to premise, that still greater difficulties beset the reviewer 
than we experienced in regard to the preceding; that it is not so 
easy by any short analysis, or running account of principal points, 
according to their natural connexion, to exhaust the book. Like 
Mr. Turnbull, the present writer deals in disquisition, description, 
personal reminiscences, anecdotes &c., and hesitates not to mix 
matters of fact with snatches of legends,—with short histories and 
memoirs. His disquisitions, too, traverse a wide field of national 
questions. Besides, he brings to the most important subjects con- 
nected with government, legislation, finance, municipal conditions, 
and modes of life, and the weight of a solid judgment, well matured on 
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prave affairs. His lighter parts, too, are very various ; but what is 
more, both sorts of contents are widely scattered, and introduced in 
rather an unusual way,—we do not say disadvantageously to the 
thorough reader, but perplexing to the poor critic. 

The fact is that Mr. Paget is not like Quin, whose representa- 
tions he says are erroneous and injurious,—a mere steam-rate tra- 
veller along the Danube,—and totally ignorant of the language of 
the people he undertakes to describe. Our traveller has resided in 
the countries in question, has at several times penetrated these 
parts, has studied the people of every class, their sentiments, efforts, 
and position ; has left no matter of economy, no natural phenomena, 
no artificial signs unnoticed that his time and opportunities could 
possibly allow him to investigate. As we are about to see, the 
very circumstance of his being an Englishman offered him facilities 
of a gratifying kind. But as his visits have taken place at different 
times, we have not the form of one continuous journal with the 
discussions on social, political, and economical matters; the personal 
adventures, the landscape delineations, the notices of the people he 
has communicated intimately with, coming all in the regular details 
of travel, or gradual development, to his mind, in the course of a 
single journey. Neither is the personal narrative thrown into one 
part, and the elaborate disquisitions in another. On the other 
hand the arrangement is artificial, and such as must have bgen felt 
by the author as most convenient for his purposes. He has seized 
upon the most striking features of country, life, and events which 
have come to his knowledge at any time and in any way, and has 
then run into such channels, taken such excursive and lengthened 
views of principles, of causes, of effects, as his turn of mind and 
ability could accomplish. Very many subjects are thus handled, 
and generally with unusual success: the graver parts are valuable 
on account of the information and sound reasoning displayed, the 
lighter are amusing, on account of the diversity of themes and 
occasions—pleasant, on account of the temper, the taste, and the 
style of the author. ‘ 

Hungary and Transylvania have many things to recommend them 
to general attention. The natural features of these countries are 
imposing or attractive. They are fertile of valuable articles. Be- 
sides rich pastures and soils prolific of food, the mineral productions 
are abundant, the forests large. Then the races of mankind who 
inhabit these regions are remarkable; the mixture of the several 
strange families is also curious. There are the Magyars, the true 
Hungarians, who conquered the country they inhabit in the tenth 
century: there are the Szeklers, who have descended from some of 
the aboriginal savages settled in that region: the Sclaves, a section 
of the great Sclavish race, whom the invaders, first mentioned, 
drove from the plains to the mountains : then there are the Wallacks, 
Dacians, and Saxons, besides Gipsies and Jews. The differences of 
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religion and manners among so many branches and tribes must 
present a chequered appearance, inviting to the traveller and student 
of mankind. 

But to the English reader Hungary and Transylvania must be 
especially interesting. First of all the constitution and laws of the 
former bear a strong resemblance to bygone periods of our own, 
They have a Magna Charta, almost as old as ours; they have coun: 
ties and subdivisions ; they have municipalities; they have Upper 
and Lower houses, the magnates composing the former, the amas 
nobility and gentry electing, after a popular manner, representatives 
in the latter. The peasantry however, have not yet escaped from 
serfdom, although they are in a transition state, and very unlike 
that of the Poles and Russians. For example, they enjoy per- 
sonal freedom and other popular privileges that require but to be 
carried out to their natural extent, to place the people on a high 
footing. They hold their lands upon a tenure of service, to Es 
sure, both of person and of cattle, but this is likely to be soon com- 
muted for a money payment, through the exertions of the patriotic 
and liberal Count Szécheni. The nobles and lords of the soil have 
a number of privileges and monopolies that operate grievously upon 
the cultivators,—the most oppressive of these privileges, towards the 
comparatively helpless class, being exemption from taxation. But 
even this preposterous state of things is beginning to be modified, 
the generous and enlightened nobleman already mentioned having 
actually succeeded in his endeavours to get his class to pay toll fora 
new bridge over the Danube. 

To Englishmen there are still other subjects of special interest, 
besides the resemblances already noticed, connected with the Hun- 
garians. England, English goods, and English fashions are all the 
rage with them. Our authors are read by them; our literature is 
moulding their character. They are acquainted with the names and 
appreciate the efforts of our legislators ; and are keenly alive to the 
nature of the measures carried in our poe And were faci- 
lities offered, they would gladly exchange their minerals,’ their 
wool, hides, hemp, wood, and corn, for our manufactures. Such 
facilities, the steam navigation of the Danube, our late treaties 
with Austria, and a projected railroad from the Danube to the 
Rhine, promise speedily to realize. 

We shall now almost at random dip into Mr. Paget’s volumes for 
a few samples, being only regulated as to selection by the separable 
nature of the passages. In order at once to show our readers how 
strong is the claim which the Hungarians have upon the good-will 
and sympathy of Englishmen, we quote some paragraphs which 
illustrate the feelings they cherish towards us :— 


‘‘ While we were waiting for fresh horses before the little ‘Juden 
knipe’—for by this contemptuous epithet, answering to ‘ Jew’s pothouse, 
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Stephan always designated an inn kept by a Jew—at the station next 
Tyerhova, one of the tribe of Israel came up and asked us if we would like 
to see some curious rocks, only a quarter of an hour from the village. As 
we followed him to the spot, he asked those questions, as to where we came 
from, what we were doing, and whither we were going, so common in most 
countries except our own, where they are avoided, as though every one was 
doing something of which he is ashamed and which he desired to conceal. 
On hearing that we were English, he asked very earnestly if one Walter 
Scott was yet living, and expressed the greatest regret when he learnt his 
death. Surprised at such a sentiment from such a man, and suspecting 
some mistake, I inquired what he knew of Scott; when he pulled from his 
pocket a well-thumbed German translation of Ivanhoe—the very romance 
of persecuted Judaism—and assured me he had read that and many other 
of his works with great pleasure. I do not know that I ever felt more 
strongly the universal power of genius than when I found the bard of Scot- 
land worshipped by a poor Jew in the mountains of Hungary. It is aston- 
ishing to an Englishman who knows how ignorant even well-informed persons 
ofhisown country are of the literature and politics of agreat part of the Con- 
tinent, to find the names of the best authors of England familiar as house- 
hold words among nations of whose very existence the greater part of that 
country isscarcely aware. In Hungary, this fact struck me with more force 
even than in Germany, though the taste of English literature is there im- 
measurably more advanced than in France or Italy. But the Hungarians, with 
very little literature of their own, and generally possessing a knowledge of se- 
veral foreign languages, are not only entirely thrown on the resources of others 
for their mental food, but are thus eminently well provided with the means 
of enjoying it. In many cases I have found the originals in English, but in 
general they are read in excellent Germantranslations. With what ecstatic 
pleasure have they told me of the new light which English literature opened 
to them! with what admiration have they spoken of the strong and vig- 
orous train of thought which pervades our authors, of that scrupulous de- 
cency which they observe, of that warm love of nature they express, and of 
the universal respect in which religion is upheld by them! A great cause 
of this extension of English literature has been the judicious selection and 
the cheap form in which Galignani and other foreign booksellers have pub- 
lished the standard English works ; and however disadvantageous this traffic 
may have been to the pockets of British authors, I am quite sure,it has 
been a very important means in establishing and diffusing their own and 
their country’s reputation.” 


Presburg, our author says, ought to rank very high as a mart for 
books, both as regards quantity and quality. The booksellers’ 
shops contain not only the best Hungarian and German works, but 
almost everything of any great merit published in London and 
Paris. Of the English standard works he found editions of London, 
Paris, and Leipsic, but chiefly the latter. 

With regard to our statesmen— 


“ Many were the questions our host put to us about England. Bulwer’s 
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‘England and the English’ is known everywhere, and Piickler Muskau has 
helped to spread an acquaintance with our manners. For politics, the Alge- 
meine Zeitung is the authority. It is wonderful how eagerly every one asks 
for information about our Parliament ; and I could not help thinking that if 
some of the honourable members who occasionally make such melancholy 
exhibitions there, could guess how far and wide their reputation is spread, 
they would sometimes think twice before they speak. Many seemed to think 
the House of Commons must needs be the favourite resort of every one ; 
and I have heard young men declare, that they would toil and slave a life 
long for the pleasure of once séeing and hearing the debates of that House, 
Not a single great name in either Chamber but it was familiar to our host, 
How did Lord Grey look? what would the Duke of Wellington do? how 
could Peel hold with the Ultra Tories ? was O’Connell an honest man? did 
Stanley really believe all he talked about Church property ? and Lord John 
Russell, ‘ der musz e’ mord Kerl seyn, der geht vorwdrts!’ These and a 
thousand others, were the inquiries we had to answer ; and some of them, I 
must confess, puzzled us not a little.” 


The Wallacks are a despised; oppressed, and consequently in 
some respects, a degraded race, But even this class resembles closel 
in various points one of the most characteristic sections of Britis 
subjects. Says Mr. Paget,—‘‘ The dyes which the Wallacks 
manage to give their cloths are celebrated ,for their brilliancy and 
durability. ‘The mention of Scotch plaids reminds me that I have 
seen some author, I think Herodotus, quoted as an authority that 
the Agathyrsz, said to have been the ancient inhabitants of Dacia, 
owned the same origin as the Picts of Scotland. Without entering 
into such a knotty discussion, I merely throw out for the consi- 
deration of Gaelic antiquaries the facts, that the Wallacks wear the 
tartan, that the Wallacks love the bagpipe, and that the Waliacks 
drink an inordinate quantity of sleivowitz, alias mountain-dew,— 
the which I hold to be strong marks of similarity of taste, if not of 
identity of origin.” 

A fair specimen of our author’s temper and capacity will be found 
in his examination of the characteristics of the Wallacks. We like 
to see, him taking the interest, exemplified in the following passage, 
for the weak :— * 


**The Wallack is generally considered treacherous, revengeful, and en- 
tirely deficient in gratitude. If once insulted, he is said to carry the recol- 
lection of it till opportunity favours his weakness and enables him to accom- 
plish his revenge. This is rather his misfortune than his fault. If stronger, 
like other people, he would revenge himself without waiting. Cowardice is 
another fault very commonly attributed to the Wallack. I remember Count 
S saying, he believed every other European, except the Neapolitan and 
Wallack, might be made to fight. It is certain that nothing depresses the 
courage so surely as subjection, and so long a period of it as these people 
have endured cannot have been without effect ; yet the Wallack peasant 18 
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a bold and successful smuggler, and no one is more ready to attack a wolf or 
bear; but it is hard to persuade any, except very stupid men, to fight with- 
out a better object than that of adding to the glory of those they do not love. 
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‘ A long succession of ill treatment has rendered them timid and suspicious. 


A few years ago, a German count settled among the Wallacks; and, with 
the kindest intentions, endeavoured to excite them to industry by giving 
rewards to those who best cultivated their land. For this purpose, all the 
peasants of the village were assembled together with due solemnity, but no 
sooner did their seigneur appear among them than the whole assemblage, as 
though seized with a panic, started off, and could never be got together 
again. ‘They were firmly persuaded that some trick was to be played upon 
them ; as for any one doing them a service for their own sakes, experience 
had not taught them to think such a thing possible. The treatment of the 
peasantry, however, improves every year with the improved knowledge of 
their masters. I knew an old countess in Transylvania who used to lament 
that ‘ times were sadly changed,—peasants were no longer so respectful as 
they used to be ;’ she could remember walking to church on the backs of the 
peasants who knelt down in the mud to allow her to pass over them without 
soiling her shoes. She could also remember, though less partial to the re- 
collection, a rising of the peasantry, when nothing but the kindness with 
which her mother had generally treated them saved her from the cruel death 
which many of her neighbours met with. The Magyar peasant holds thie 
Wallacks in the most sovereign contempt. He calls them ‘a people who 
let their shirts hang out,’ from the manner in which they wear that article 
of clothing over the lower part of their dress; and classes them with Jews 
and Gipsies. Even when living inthe same village, the Magyar never inter 
marries with the Wallack. That the Wallack is idle and drunken it would 
be very difficult to deny. Even in the midst of harvest you will see him 
lying in the sun, sleeping all the more comfortably because he knows he 
ought to be working. His corn is always the last cut; and it is very often 
left to shell on the ground for want of timely gathering ; yet scarcely a 
winter passes that he is not starving with hunger. Ifhe has a wagon to 
drive, he is generally found asleep at the bottom of it; if he has a message 
to carry, tén to one but he gets drunk on the way, and sleeps over the time 
in which it should-be executed. But if it be difficult to deny these faults, it 
is easy to find a palliation for them. The half-forced labour with which the 
Hungarian peasants pay their rent has the natural tendency to produce not 
only a disposition, but a determination to do as little as possible in any given 
time. Add to this, that at least a third of the year is occupied by feast 
and fasts, when, by their religion, labour is forbidden them : that the double 
tithes of the church and landlord check improvement; that the injustice 
with which they have been treated has destroyed all confidence in justice 
and every sentiment of security ; and it will not then be difficult to guess 
why they are idle. The weakness of body induced by bad nourishment, 
and still more by the fasts of the Greek church, which are maintained with 
an austerity of which Catholicism has no idea, and which often reduces 
them to the last degree of debility, and sometimes even causes death, is 
another very efficient cause. I have often heard this alluded to by land~ 
owners, who have declared, that with the best will the Wallack could not 
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perform the same amount of labour as the well-fed German or Magyar. An 
English labourer, of that sturdy independent caste which is not yet, thank 
God, extinct among us, observed to his travelled master who was telling him 
with how much less food the poor on the Continent were contented, ‘ Look 
ye, sir, them foreign chaps may eat and drink less than we do, but I'll 
warrant they work less too. Them as does not live well can’t work well.’ 
Never did philosophy utter a more certain truth.” ° 


Concerning the Szeklers :— 


“‘T have already said that the Szeklers were found by the Magyars in 
the country which they now occupy on their first entrance, and, on account 
of similarity of language and origin, were granted favours refused to the 
original inhabitants of the country. They were allowed the full enjoyment 
of their freedom on condition of defending the eastern frontier. Even from 
this early period the Szeklers claim to have been all equal, all free, all 
noble ; a privileged class and a servile class were alike unknown—the only 
difference among the richer of them being derived from the number of men 
each could bring into the field,—among the poorer, from the circumstance 
of their serving on horseback or on foot. Changes, however, have crept in 
amongst them in the lapse of so many centuries. The richer and more 
powerful have gradually introduced on their own estates the system in ope- 
ration in the rest of Transylvania, and the peasant and the seigneur are now 
found in the Szekler-land as elsewhere. ‘Titles too, and letters of nobility, 
have been freely scattered through the country, and have gradually cast a 
slur on those who possess them not. Taxation also, and the forcible intro- 
duction of the border system, instead of the desultory service of former 
times, have made great changes in the position of the Szeklers. As almost 
all these changes, however, have been introduced without the consent of the 
people, and often by the employment of open force, they are still regarded 
as illegal by the Szeklers, who are consequently among the most discon- 
tented of any portion of the Transylvanians. It would be absurd in nile to 
enter further into the question of their laws and institutions, for even-the 
most learned among themselves confess that there is so much confusion in 
them, that even they cannot make them out. This I know, that every 
Szekler claims to be a noble born, and declares that if he had his right he 
should neither pay taxes, nor serve but when an insurrection of the whole 
nobility of the country took place.” 


Again— 


“The Szeklers inhabit a mountainous country, and are consequently 
poor; but it was easy to see they are far more industrious than any of the 
Transylvanians we had before visited. From all I heard of their character, 
they seem a good deal to resemble the Scotch. The same pride and poverty, 
the same industry and enterprise, and if they are not belied, the same 
sharp regard to their own interests. They speak a dialect of the Magyar, 
which differs but slightly from that used in other parts of the country, ex- 
cept in the peculiar sing-song intonation in which it is uttered. Like most 
mountaineers, they are but little distinguished for polished and refined 
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manners ; even the wealthier are commonly remarkable for a greater rude- 
ness in their bearing than is seen in other parts of the country. Thi is 
more than made up, however, by a greater degree of information, and by a 
firm adherence to their political principles. Like the Scotch they seem to 
have advanced in education to an extraordinary degree, so that there are 
few villages without their schools, few of the humblest Szeklers who cannot 
read and write. They are of various religions, and each sect is said to be 
strongly attached to its own. ‘The Unitarians are in greater proportion 
here than in any other part of the country; they have about one hundred 
churches in the Szekler-land. Excepting the Jews and Greeks, all reli- 
gions enjoy equal rights.” 


Concerning the Magyars :— 


“The pride of the Magyar, which is one of his strongest traits, leads him 
to look downon every other nation by which he is surrounded with soverei 
contempt. All foreigners are either Schwab (German), or Talydn (Italian) ; 
and it is difficult to imagine the supercilious air with which the Magyar 
peasant pronounces those two words. As for his more immediate neigh- 
bours, it is worse still; for the most miserable Parazt-ember (poor-man, 
peasant) of Debreczen would scorn alliance or intercourse with the richest 
Wallack in the country. I remember the Baroness W telling me, that 
as she was going to Debreczen some years ago with vorspann, she was 
accompanied by her footman, who happened to be a Wallack ; and, in speak- 
ing to her, he was overheard by the’ Magyar coachman using that language. 
The peasant made no observation at the time, but as they approached the 
town he pulled up, and desired the footman to get down; assuring the lady 
at the same time that he meant no disrespect to her, but that it was quite 
impossible that he, a Magyar, should endure the disgrace of driving a Wal- 
lack into Debreczen. Entreaties and threats were alike vain ; the peasant 
declared he would take out his horses if the footman did not get down— 
which he accordingly did. The Germans are scarcely better treated: it 
was only the other day, when Count M , an Austrian officer of high 
rank, was calling on Madame R , that her little son happening to let 
fall some plaything he had in his hand, the Count applied his glass to his eye, 
and politely offered to find it for him. The child, however, though it could 
hardly speak, had already learned to hate; and in its sparing vocabulary it 
found the words ‘ blinder Schwab !’ which it launched forth with all the 
atone it could muster, in answer to the polite offer of the astonished 

ount.” 











Again :— 


“The Magyar peasant has a strong feeling of self-respect, at times bor- 
dering perhaps on foolish pride. It is very rarely he will consent to ex- 
hibit himself as an actor; and in consequence the country is filled with 
German players, Bohemian riders, and gipsy musicians; for, however 
much he may dislike amusing others, he has not the least objection that 
others should amuse him. To all this is united a sense of personal decency 
and a fastidious delicacy in certain matters, scarcely to be found amongst 
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any other people. The Magyar has a passionate love of country, united tg 
a conviction that no one is so happy and prosperous as himself. The Swiss 
does not feel a more devoted attachment to his mountains than the Magyar 
to his plains. Csaplovics tells us that a young girl of Debreczen, who was 
taken for the first time into the mountains of Liptau and Arva, regarded 
the villages with the utmost astonishment ; and on seeing what to her eyes 
appeared the barrenness and poverty of the scenery, burst out in exclama- 
tion, ‘What! do men live here too?’ The ‘ truth in wine’ has long been 
proverbial, and it is nowhere better exemplied than in the Magyar. No 
sooner does the fear of ridicule forsake him than he is seized with an irre- 
sistible desire to weep over the miseries of his fatherland. With high and 
low, the reign of Corvinus, when Hungary was respected abroad and the 
peasant protected at home, is the imaginary golden age to which they all 
refer. Not a mother wails more bitterly over her lost child than the wine- 
softened Magyar over the fallen glories of the Hunia. The language and 
the religion are two important points of nationality with the Magyar. He 
believes that he alone has the true faith—Calvanistic ; which he knows only 
by the name of Magyars vallds ; and that his is the only language under- 
stood in heaven, and therefore the only one to be used in prayer. A poor 
peasant nurs e—they are said to be the best nurses in the world—sitting by 
the bedside of the Countess D ——, heard her utter in the excess of pain 
the common German exclamation, ‘ deh Got! ach Got !’—* Ah, my lady,’ 
observed the poor Magyar, ‘God forgive me! but howcan you expect God 


to listen to you, and give you ease, if you speak a language he does not 
understand ?’” 


We take our leave of Mr. Paget at a dinner-party in Hungary :— 


** As is the custom, the invitation was verba!, and the hour two o’clock. 
The drawing-room into which we were ushered was a spacious uncarpeted 
room, with a well-polished floor, on which, I am sorry to say, I observed 
more than one of the guests very unceremoniously expectorate. Uncar- 
peted rooms, it may be remarked, though bare to the eye, are pleasant 
enough in warm climates; indeed, in some houses, where English fashions 
predominate, I have seen small stools of wood introduced to protect the 
pretty feet of their mistresses from the heat of the carpet. It is not an un- 
common thing for a second-rate French dandy to carry a little brosse & mous- 
taches about him, and coolly to arrange those martial appendages in the 
street or at the café ; but I was a good deal surprised to see the exquisities 
of Presbourg drawing well-proportioned hair-brushes from their pockets, 
and performing those operations usually confined in England to the dress- 
ing-room, in the presence of a party of ladies, and within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the drawing-room. But these were trifles compared to the sole- 
cisms committed at the dinner-table. One of the guest occupied a little 
spare time between the courses in scraping his nails with a table-knife, talk- 
ing at the same time to the lady next him, while his vis-a-vis was delibe- 
rately picking his teeth with a silver fork! The dinner was most profuse ; 
and, as is usual here, the dishes were carried round to every one in turn, 
the tables being covered with the dessert. I can neither tell the number 
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nor quality of all the courses, for it was quite impossible to eat of the half of 
them ; and many even of those I did taste were new to me. Hungarian 
cookery is generally savoury, but too greasy to be good. Some of the 
national dishes, however, are excellent ; but the stranger rarely finds them 
except in the peasant’s cottage. The Hungarians, like ourselves, run after 
bad foreign fashions to the neglect of the good wholesome dishes of their 
forefathers. We had abundance of Champagne and Bordeaux, and, as a 
rarity, some Hungarian wines. I say as a rarity, because in many houses 
not a glass of anything but foreign wine can be obtained. Unfortunately, 
Hungarian wines are not only good but cheap, and that is enough to prove 
they cannot be fashionable. After dinner we adjourned to coffee; when 
pipes were introduced, without a word of remonstrance from the ladies, as if 
they were the common conclusion of a dinner- party: at five o’clock we all 

left. In more fashionable houses, (this was one of a rich country gentle- 

man, ) the dinner is rather later ; the spitting confined to a sand-dish, set in 

the corner for that purpose; the cookery more decidedly French or Ger- 

man; the guests more stiff and correct, but perhaps on that account less 

agreeable ; and the smoking banished from the drawing-room to the sanc- 

tum of the host.” 


Mr. Hering formed one of our author’s companions in travel, 
who has profusedly illustrated the volumes by charming wood-cuts. 





Art. 11.—Gatherings from Grave-Yards; particularly those of London. 
By G. A. Watxer, Surgeon. London: Longman. 1840. 


Joun Butt fondly flatters himself that he is the most comfortable 
person in the world, and that his regard for decencies cannot be 
inatched by any other people. Londoners declare that there is nota 
city, either spoken of in history or now flourishing, that can be com- 
pared with the ‘‘ Great Metropolis,” in a thousand respects ; that 
of cleanliness, for example, and attention to external proprieties 
being of the number of boasted excellences. If proofs be asked 
for the universality of our national tidiness and vigilance against all 
nuisances, even down to the sound of the carrier’s bell, and the fly- 
ing of kites, with the other little evils specified in tae Metropolitan 
New Police Act, one has but to accompany the representative of a 
large community to Parliament, and listen to the most anxious and 
earnest of his efforts in the work of infinitesimal legislation. 

Yet it is possible that along with all this self-complacency, and 
all this finical delicacy, weighty matters calling loudly for correc- 
tion may be neglected. ‘The outside of the platter may be clean, 
and the inside nevertheless filled with poison and loathsomeness, 
The great thoroughfares of a city may be most inviting to the eye, 
—may be constantly kept trim and free from noisome sights and 
scents, especially such thoroughfares as are frequented by the rich 
and the finely clad; while the lanes and narrow streets where the 
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a congregate, may be allowed to remain sinks of filth and the 
ot-beds of fell disease. Nay, while John may be priding himself 
as he parades himself in front of princely mansions, grand marts, 
and fashionable shops, he may be inhaling a pestilential atmo- 
sphere that issues from the immediate neighbourhood that is hidden 
from the eye by but a thin barrier of brick-work,—by a flimsy row 
of fancy buildings. Even within the precincts of the royal residence, 
—not many yards from Buckingham Palace, there is a disgusting 
and dangerous receptacle of putrescent animal substance constantly 
emitting its stench and impregnating the air with poison. 

Now, not only is the thorough-bred Londoner ignorant of or in- 
sensible to the nuisances alluded to, but our legislator passes by 
them without ever thinking of removing the disgrace, or of telling 
his countrymen that in foreign parts,—that even among barba- 
rians, these cherished customs would be regarded as revolting to 
humanity, and strikingly demonstrative of social grossness. Is it 
not exceedingly revolting that a multitude of Golgothas should be 
established throughout the “ first city in the World?”—that for the 
sake of parsons’ fees, vestry-room economics, or the profit of par- 
ticular speculators, grave-yards, church and chapel vaults, should 
be kept crammed full of dead bodies, without any covering almost ? 
That multitudes of the population constantly should reside within 
the atmosphere of these fields and chambers of reeking corruption, 
and that at least for several hours of one day of every seven, thou- 
sands of the most delicate, refined, and exalted in the nation should 
worship God while inhaling pollution? And is it not most 
indecent, not to speak of frightful infection, that custom and cupi- 
dity should be permitted, without arousing public indignation, or 
being felt to violate the sanctity of some of the deepest and dearest 
principles of our nature, that the secrecy and silence of the grave 
should be disregarded,—that after all the concern experienced and 
pains taken to have the dead buried in consecrated ground, and in 
a particular spot to which our thoughts as well as eyes may be 
readily directed, in connection with tender recollections, and hope- 
ful prospects,—yYet that, before decomposition has done its work, 
their resting place is to be disturbed, to make room for another 
tenant,—that the costly coffin is to be broken up and its fragments 
sold,—that even the metal plate with the name and age of the 
departed is to find its way to a marine store, while the bones, per-- 
haps, are ground and disposed of for manure? Talk of the “first 
city in the world;” let an Englishman hug himself when contem- 
plating his peculiar decencies and his marvellously cleanly and 
wholesome ivditbtincins: but let him be careful to avoid quoting his 


regard for the solemnities and sacredness of the grave, or to men- 
tion the gross absurdities that have arisen in the course of his civili- 
zation relative to the dead. 
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There is one ground of hope, however, when we consider any 
absurdity, prejudice, or ridiculous conceit which an Englishman 
may entertain,—that let the thing be but once fairly and fully 
exposed, and he will immediately war against it, and become 
a hearty self-corrector. The London Grave-yard customs are 
among the most anomalous and pernicious; Mr. Walker has laid 
them bare and shown them to be defenceless and horribly foul ; 
and the day is not far distant, we are persuaded, when the blot will 
no longer attach to the city and to the legislature,—no longer be 
endured by the decent people of England. 

Besides his ‘‘ Gatherings” from the grave-yards of London as 
they at present exist and are managed, Mr. Walker gives a con- 
cise account of the modes of sepulture among different nations, 
from the earliest times. To his curious detail of facts, and com- 
pilations from historical records, we shall not pay any particular 
attention, having at no very distant period delighted our readers 
with a view of Sir Thomas Brown’s extraordinary treatise on “ Urn 
Burial.” It is to our author’s account of the dangerous and fatal 
results which are produced by the unwise and revolting custom of 
inhuming the dead in the midst of the living, and the concomitant 
brutalities, that we turn. 

Mr. Walker says, ‘‘ Burial-places in the neighbourhood of the 
living are, in my opinion, a national evil—the harbingers, if not 
the originators, of pestilence: the cause, direct or indirect, of inhu- 
manity, immorality, and irreligion.” The indirect causes of evil 
will from the facts about to be quoted by us be readily perceived to 
extend far and wide. In the train of inhumanity, grossness of 
feeling, and degradation of taste, immorality and irreligion, must 
figure. 

“The peculiar character and virulence of diseases,” continues the 
author, “in the proximity of grave-yards, first excited my suspi- 
cion: evidence, positive and circumstantial, has established the fact 
—that the miasma from animal putrescency may occasion not 
only the instantaneous loss of human existence, but increase the 
intensity of pestilential diseases. Every member of society is 
interested in the statement—that in the metropolis, and in very 
many towns and villages of the empire, the abodes of the dead are 
insecure. By far the greater number of grave-yards are crowded 
to excess: many, indeed, have been in this condition for an indefi- 
nite period; so that additional interments could not have taken 
place without a questionable disturbance and displacement of pre- 
vious deposits.” 

The evils connected with these insecure repositories must be con- 
stantly increasing with the increase of living inhabitants and new 
interments. ‘To keep to London,—think of a population of a mil- 
lion and a half, and that for about every thirty years graves must 
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be found for an equal number! But this is not all; behold the 
condition of some of the grave-yards and vaults for the reception of 
the dead, and then say whether or not a case is made out for the 
interference of the legislature, for the national abhorrence to grow 
clamorous and resistless? When one finds that burial-grounds, 
sequestered, and so situated and adorned as to second all our better 
feelings and associations in respect of those that have gone before 
us, and all this too without trenching upon the public money,— 
might be established, as at Paris or Auburn, is it not terrible and 
lamentable, that our cemeteries, which are the centres of pestilen- 
tial infection, are planted principally in the most crowded neigh- 
bourhoods ; and that there is no limit to the number of interments 
except what the greediness of death and of the grave-digger may 
set ? 

Mr. Walker has examined almost every burial-ground in Lon- 
don, and gives numerous details. These, from the very nature of 
the subject and the extent of the evils complained of, must be re- 
el But their amount and disgraceful character can only be 
cnown by means of details, and therefore no morbid squeamish- 
ness must prevent us from taking a yiew of them, <A few localities 
and cases will furnish a sufficiency of specimens to awaken abhor- 
rence, and indicate the extent and prevalence of the grossness of our 
Metropolitan burial system :— 


“* Enon Chapel.—This building is situated, about midway on the wes- 
tern side of Clement’s Lane; it is surrounded on all sides by houses, 
crowded by inhabitants, generally of the poorer class. The upper part of 
this building was opened for the purpose of public worship about 1823; it 
is separated from the lower part by a boarded floor: this is used as a bury- 
ing place, and is crowded at one end, even to the top of the ceiling, with 
dead. It is entered from the inside of the chapel by a trap door; the 
rafters supporting the floor are not even covered with the usual defence— 
lath and plaster. Vast numbers of bodies* have been placed here in pits 
dug for the purpose, the uppermost of which were covered only by a few 
inches of earth; a sewer runs angularly across this ‘ burying place.” A 
few years ago, the Commissioners of Sewers, for some cause, interfered, and 
ultimately another arch was thrown over the old one: in this operation 
many bodies were disturbed and mutilated. Soon after interments were 
made, a peculiarly long narrow black fly was observed to crawl out of many 
of the coffins ; this insect, a product of the putrefaction of the bodies, was 
observed on the following season to be succeeded by another which had the 
appearance of a common bug with wings. The children attending the 





* “From the most authentic information, I have reason to believe that, 
since the establishment of this place, from ten to twelve thousand bodies 
have been deposited here, not one of which has been placed in lead. 
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Sunday School held in this chapel, in which these insects were to be seen 
crawling and flying, in vast numbers, during the summer called them ‘ body 


bugs.’ 


The stench was frequently intolerable: one of my informants 


states, that he had a peculiar taste in his mouth during the time of worship, 
and that his handkerchief was so offensive, that immediately upon his return 
home his wife used to place it in water. 

“The Parish authorities interfered upon the subject of poor-rates, pro- 
posing to impose a mere nominal one if the place were closed: this was done 
for about twelve months. In defiance of opinion, however, it was again 
employed for the purposes of interment, and has been so used up to the 
present time. I am acquainted with many who have been seriously affected 
by exhalations from the vault, and who have left the place in consequence. 
Some months since, handbills were circulated in the neighbourhood, ‘ re- 
questing parents and others to send the children of the district to the Sun- 
day School,’ held immediately over the masses of putrefaction in the vault 


beneath. 


‘‘ Residents about this spot, in warm and damp weather, have been much 
annoyed with a peculiarly disgusting smell; and occasionally, when the 
fire was lighted in a house abutting upon this building, an intolerable stench 
arose, which, it was believed, did not proceed from a drain. Vast numbers 
of rats infest the houses ; and meat exposed to this atmosphere, after a few 
hours, becomes putrid. This place is familiarly known among undertakers 
by the appellation of the ‘ Dust Hole ;’ and is a specimen of one of the evils 
which sprang up during the operation of certain laws that were hostile to 
the cultivation of anatomical science, which have happily now been repealed. 
The professed security of the dead was made the pretext; individual advan- 
tage was the real object for depositories of this description. * * * I have 
several times visited this Golgotha. I was struck with the total disregard 
of decency exhibited,—numbers of coffins were piled in confusion,—large 
quantities of bones were mixed with the earth, aud lying upon the floor of 
this cellar (for vault it ought not to be called), lids of coffins might be 
trodden on at almost every step.” 


But there is something’ more to be told about Clement’s Lane 
and the neighbourhood of Enon Chapel, before the reader can 


form a 


just idea of the hideous condition of one of the most 


densely inhabited districts of London :— 


‘The back windows of the houses on the east side of the lane look into a 
burying ground called the ‘ Green ground,’ in Portugal Street, presently to 
be described: * * * at the bottom—the south end—of this lane, is ano- 
ther burying place, belonging to the Alms Houses, within a few feet of the 
Strand, and in the centre of the Strand are the burying ground and vaults 
of St. Clement Danes; in addition to which there are several slaughter- 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood ; so that in a distance of about two 
hundred yards, in a direct line there are four burying grounds; and the 
living here breathe on all sides an atmosphere impregnated with the odour 
of the dead.” 


The ‘ Green ground,” already alluded to, is said to be “ satu- 
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rated, absolutely saturated, with human putrescence.” Again, 
“the effluvia arising from this ground, at certain periods, are ‘so 
offensive, that persons living at the back of Clement’s Lane are com- 
pelled to keep their windows closed; the walls even of the ground 
which adjoins the yards of those houses are frequently seen reeking 
with fluid, which diffuses a most offensive smell.” Then as to St, 
Clement’s Church itself we read as follows :— 


“There is a vault under this church called the ‘ Rector’s Vault,’ the 
descent into which is in the aisle of the church near the communion table, 
and when opened the products of the decomposition of animal matter are so 
powerful, that lighted candles, passed through the opening into the vault, 
are instantly extinguished; the men at different times employed, have not 
dared to descend into the vault until two or three days had elapsed after it 
had been opened, during which period the windows of the church also were 
opened to admit the perflation of air from the street to occupy the place of 
the gas emitted ;—thus a diluted poison is given in exchange from the 


dead to the living in one of the most frequented thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis.” 


Not far distant from St. Clement’s Church, there is a burying 
ground belonging to the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, situated 
in ek Lane, where vast multitudes of bodies have been depo- : 


sited. Its condition resembles that of many other metropolitan 
grave-yards :— 


“The sub-stratum was, some years since, so saturated with dead, that 
the place ‘ was shut up’ fora period. The ground was subsequently raised 
to its present height—level with the first floor windows surrounding the place, 


and in this superstratum vast numbers of bodies have, up to this period, been 
deposited.” 


But let us go to a gayer neighbourhood, and see how one of the 
burial places is managed there :— 


‘“‘ Buckingham Chapel, situated in Palace Street, about three minutes’ 
walk from Buckingham Palace. There are two vaults and a burying 
ground belonging to this chapel ; one of the vaults is underneath very large 
school rooms for boys and girls, and the other is underneath the chapel ; the 
entrance to these vaults is through a trap-door, in the passage, dividing the 
school rooms from the chapel ; steps lead to the bottom of the building; on 
the right is the vault underneath the schools. * * The vault is supported 
on wooden pillars, and there is only one grating, which fronts the street, to 
admit light and air; the floors of the school rooms, whitewashed on the 
under surface, form the roof of the ceiling of the vault—it is no difficult 
matter to see the children in the lower school room from this vault, as there 
are apertures in the boards sufficiently large to admit the light from above. 
This place is spacious, but very low;—the vault on the left, under the 
chapel, is about the same size as that under the schools, though much lower. 
I was assured that the ground was so full of bodies, that there was difficulty 
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in allotting a grave; the roof of this vault is formed by the under surface 
of the floor of the chapel ; it is whitewashed, the light passes through it ; 
the smell emitted from this place is very offensive. In the vault underneath 
the chapel there are piles of bodies placed in lead; the upper ones are 
within a few inches of the wooden floor. On a level with the chapel, and 
behind it and the school rooms, is the burial ground, which is much 
crowded,—most of the graves being full 7 feet deep, and nearly filled to the 
surface, with the dead; the ground is raised more than six feet from the 
original level,— -formed only by the debris of mortality. No funerals are 
permitted on a Sunday.” 


We might, by accompanying Mr. Walker, multiply examples 
to be found in every quarter of London, equally revolting and 
barbarous. But it would be only a repetition for the most part, 
and therefore, to vary in some measure the matter, and to throw 
additional lights upon the subject and its bearings, we quote two or 
three passages which have particularly struck us :— 


“The following statement will prove, if proof, indeed, be wanting, the 
neglected condition of many of the vaults employed for burials, and the evils 
resulting from it :—-The vaults of a church in the city were in a most re- 
volting and dangerous condition, and had, for some years previously, occa- 
sioned considerable uneasiness to many of the parishioners; and, in the 
more immediate vicinity of the church the inhabitants complained of the 
nuisance ; one of the churchwardens, thinking the cause of complaint: might 
arise from external agencies vitiating the atmosphere, ordered the windows, 
the roof, and every part of the building to be examined and made secure, 
and double doors to be made at the entrance of the church; notwithstand- 
ing these directions were obeyed, the stench became insupportable; many 
of the congregation were, at various times, compelled to leave the church, 
and some were seized with illness during service, and conveyed home. 
The churchwarden, above alluded to, anticipating the source of the mis- 
chief, caused the vaults to be examined, when upwards of one hundred 
bodies were found in an active state of putrefaction. The workmen em- 
ployed on this occasion, upon first entering the vault, were almost instantly 
prostrate upon the floor ; one poor fellow who had advanced further than 
the rest was with difficulty saved; he was dragged out by his companions, 
almost lifeless. The vault was ultimately cleared, and all the putrescent 
bodies were buried in a common pit, dug in the church-yard.” 


In another passage to be now copied out there occurs, first, a 
startling question, and then statements some of which must be new 


to many of our readers :— 


“Can we then wonder that disease and death are making frightful 
ravages, when millions of human bodies are putrefying in the very midst 
ofus? In the description of many of the metropolitan burying-grounds, it 
will be seen that by far the greater number are crowded to excess ; this 
certainly ought not to have been permitted—the moment it appeared that 
the space allotted for interment was occupied, that moment the ground 
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should have been closed, and other asylums set apart for the interment of 
the dead: an infringement upon the occupancy of the unresisting tenant 
violates the property of survivors, and desecrates the sanctity of the sepul. 
ture. ‘Men pay funeral dues under an implied assurance that the ‘ dead’ 
shall be ‘respected.’ It is well known that formerly considerable alarm 
was manifested that the grave would be robbed of its deposits by the intru. 
sion of the ‘ resurrectionist.’ An act of the legislature had the effect of 
destroying the temptation to purloin the dead, but the grave is still inge- 
cure. Grounds, accustomed to be held sacred, are unceremoniously cleared 
under official superintendence ; and that too with such ruthless indifference 
and wanton publicity, that even passers-by complain of the indecent pro. 
fanation. ad ” ” Great expense is frequently incurred in 
funerals; the encasement is often strongly made and highly ornamented: it 
is not difficult to account for the fact that second-hand ‘ coffin furniture,’ 
nails, more especially, may be found by the hundred-weight at many of the 
‘ dealers in marine stores;’ nor can we wonder that coffin-wood has been 
extensively used as an ordinary fuel in low neighbourhoods—this fact I 
lately proved. The products of ordinary combustion are sufficiently poison- 
ous. The gases produced by the decomposition of the dead are partially 
soluble in water ; and a fatty pellicle is instantly formed in large quantity, 
The wood, saturated with these dissolved gases, and used as fuel, must dif- 
fuse, in addition to the exhalations constantly given off from bodies in 
vaults, and on the earth’s surface, vast volumes of gaseous poison.” 


As to the aoe force of the gas formed in coffins during the 
proce’s of the decomposition of the bodies, we are told,— , 


*‘It is well known to those engaged in burying the dead, that when 
leaden coffins are employed, the expansive force of the gas, and the conse- 
quent bulging out of the coffin, compels the workmen frequently to ‘ tap’ it, 
that the gas may escape ; in some instances, the coffin may be turned round 
upon its axis by the slightest touch of the finger within a few hours after 
the lid has been soldered down, and holes are frequently bored through all 
the cases, over which the plate and the outer coffin is fastened ; so that the 
gas may gradually escape into the room or vault in which it is deposited. 
When the coffin is not well secured, the lead will burst, and the gas become 
generally diffused.” 


How uncertain and insecure then are even the encasements of 
lead for the preservation of the dead, lest their ashes should mingle 
with strange substanees and be scattered before the process of decay 
has become complete! But this consideration is of real importance 
only as it relates to the condition and feelings of the living, who 
surely cannot, after Mr. Walker’s exposition, repair to church, or 
contemplate an approach to our grave-yards, and the fate of those 
doomed to reside in the vicinity of such pestilential receptacles, 
without giving utterance to strong remonstrance and earnestly per- 
severing to eradicate the foul blot upon the national character that 
is rapidly growing in its inveteracy and still to continue more disas- 
trously to increase, unless the awakened public decide on its total 
and immediate removal. 
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Art. III.— Continental India. Travelling Sketches and Historical Recol- 
lections, illustrating the Antiquity, Religion and Manners of the Hindoos, 
the Extent of British Conquests, and theProgress of Missionary Opera- 
tions, By J. W. Massie, M. R. J. A. 2vols. Ward and Co. 


Mr. Massie states that in the month of May, 1822, he first re- 
ceived his destination for a foreign land, and instructions to make | 
all possible despatch in the requisite preparations. His voyage 
seems to have been direct to Madras, and his -office that of a mis- 
sionary ; but in what connexion, and as regards many other parti- 
culars, we do not obtain any distinct account. Indeed these Sketches 
and Recollections are drawn up and united with sundry species of 
matter in a form and style not usually pursued by travellers and 
journalists. There is little of personal adventure, and the autobio- 
graphical notices are rather those of passing reflection and senti- 
mentalism than concerning acts. There are gleanings in the course 
of his travel, to be sure, and the results of local observation ; but 
the narrations of others are abundantly pressed into the service, and 
often pertaining to events that occurred long prior to the author’s 
Indian experience ; while the facts to which he himself positively 
speaks present little and pretend to little novelty. 

Mr. Massie’s object has been, he tells us, “ to blend instruction 
and entertainment ; to mingle light reading and practical informa- 
tion ; to combine religious principle and historicul truth ; to season 
the narrative of bold and warrior adventures with the discriminating, 
sober, and faithful strictures of reason and justice.” How all this 
is carried out will be much more satisfactorily shown by some exam- 
ples than by any anxiously composed explanation that we could fur- 
nish. But of our author’s taste in the matters of reflection, senti- 
ment, and literary style, we must preface a word or two. 

Well then Mr. Massie’s opinions are fraught with a strong sec- 
tarian spirit, while to men of the world, and even to pious persons 
who are not constantly employed in holy services, and not confined 
to any one coterie of professors, sometimes the language of cant 
will be felt,—words and phrases that trip habitually upon the 
tongue, just as if parsons and missionaries had a special license to 
clench all their statements and observations with some Scriptural 
passage or some sacred and solemn appeal. 

Again, according to the strain of sentiment indulged, the vaga- 
ries which fancy and feeling are allowed to take, and the numerous 
instances of dwelling on what was purely the mental experience of 
the writer himself, we do not see that there would at any time occur 
much difficulty in filling with similar instruction and entertainment 
to what is now before us, two equally handsome octavos. Andw hen 
along with the sort of indulgence and vagaries spoken of, one con- 
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siders the rhapsodical the reiterative and florid style too frequently 
employed, the art of book-making will at once be discovered in a 
very distinct shape. 

And yet Mr. Massie’s work is not only readable but engaging, 
‘‘TInstruction and entertainment” are blended throughout. Ve 
frequently the sketches are felicitously executed ; but what above al] 
has gained upon us, and become positively attractive to the throwing 
into the shade the author’s peculiar defects or extravagances, is the 
combination of zeal, earnestness, the enthusiasm of a warm heart, 
and the animation of a lively imagination. These things taken in 
connexion with the paramount objects which he labours to com- 
pass,—the salvation of millions of the human race, render the work 
not merely pleasant and exciting during its perusal, like other popu- 
larly written books, but impressive and lastingly valuable. e are 
persuaded that Mr. Massie’s publication will be very generally ac- 
ceptable and profitable: we think that he has not only generally 
accomplished the object which he had in view, but for the most 
part in the manner in which he intended it,—an achievement which 
a mere book-maker never can realize. 

Having said this much, in general terms, of the character of these 
extremely handsome volumes, it is only further necessary to fortify 
our opinions, first by a few specimens of Mr Massie’s manner, and 
secondly by quoting some of the passages that contain interesting 
matter. 

The first chapter of all has for its heading ‘‘ the Traveller and 
his Reader ;” and contains among other personal notices the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘“‘ Where the vivid painting of Nature as present to the eye of the artist, 
and the first impressions, can be conveyed to the canvass; where the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of a first love can be traced; while the grouping and deli- 
neation are matured by reflection, and the description is connected by long 
and intimate acquaintance, and the endearment of an ardent and continued 
association ; the picture may possess both a similitude and a vivacity, which 
will alike instruct and please. Without being guilty of presumptuous ego- 
tism or a boasting unwarranted by facts, the writer ventures to introduce 
himself as having possessed opportunities which, if duly improved, and 
turned to a just advantage, ought to enable him thus to gratify and inform. 
He has travelled by ‘ flood and field ;’ he has sailed to the torrid regions of 
Africa, and the sultry climes of Asia; and, as a sojourner in the camp and 
the garrison, has wandered through the wide solitudes and among the popu- 
lous cities of the East. As a witness of their gorgeous scenes, and their 
appalling desolations, he has mingled in the domestic circles and the solemn 
feasts of Asiatic nations, has visited their rude and rural habitations, and 
their splendid temples—the pagoda of Brahminism and the mosque of 
Islam, and engaged in controversy and in social intercourse with the disciple 
of the Arabian imposter, and the followers of Brahma, with the votaries of 
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Rome and the sectaries of the Protestant faith. He has associated with the 
voluntary ‘ exiles of Erin,’ with the enterprising sons of ‘the North Coun- 
trie,’ and ‘the Southron over the Border ;’ with the republican of America, 
and the noblesse of old France: with all ranks and conditions—the men of 
arms and the children of commerce; with those who have jealously regarded 
the progress of the Christian faith; and with others who rejoiced to witness 
and to aid in achieving the triumph of the Cross.” 


We leap over a page or so, which is much after that same strain, 
when our trumpeter waxes, if possible, louder and more prolonged 
in his blasts. He says, it will indulge the reader’s curiosity to 
know that— 


‘The writer has officiated in the services of religion on board East India 
ships, and at the drum head among British troops in distant colonies ; has 
preached in barracks and cantonments from week to week, and visited the 
sick and dying soldiers in their quarters and in hospitals ; (where else, we 
should like to know was he to visit them ?—the bathos !) that, by pastoral 
visits and correspondence, he has watched over their spiritual concerns in 
remote stations, seeking to counsel and to instruct them ; and has received 
the most gratifying proofs of thankfulness and affection. He has, moreover, 
occupied the judge’s bench and the table of the civil magistrate as a place 
for worship: (we thought he was about to tell us of his activity as a clerical 
Justice of the Peace) has preached in the dwelling of the civilian, and to the 
suite of the ambassador at a Hindoo court; has carried the tidings of the 
gospel to the prison-house crowded with hundreds of Hindoos, (how many 
were’ converted we should like to know) and to the streets of the idolatrous 
city, to the way-side travellers, the Brahmin and the Pariah; and has tra- 
versed the Peninsula from the Coromandel to the Malabar coasts, from 
Fort St. George, by the base of the Nielgherries, to the Gulf of Cambay. 
If to be honoured and rewarded for this work—if to be welcomed and 
delighted in such exercises, constitute a title—then no further doubt need 
rest on the appellation herein employed, or the incidents recorded.”’ 


All this being thus shortly and satisfactorily settled, and being 
next told that ‘‘he only professes to gather Joose leaves ;” and 
that therefore it will be ‘“‘ of little advantage to the reader that the 
number of the page, or the day of the month when these leaves 
were gathered should be quoted,” let us forward to the second chap- 
ter, where we read of “ the Voyager and his Companions ;” and 
where in the very first paragraph we were delighted to perceive that 
the author had discovered that ‘‘ brevity shall be the soul of wit.” 
But alas! profession and performance are very different things; 
for there is no brevity in the case, but the same sort of honest and 
to us not unpleasant egotism ; the same sort too of mystic instead 
of plain and direct narration. Thus:—‘‘ Though the severing mo- 
ment (at Gravesend) had arrived for many, it had not arrived for 
one,—(that is, his wife). Her joys were now to be mine almost 
exclusively, my sorrrows to be hers—and reciprocally were they in- 
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terchanged. Happy union—bright morning—bow of promise— 
replendent vision!’ Well the voyagers are off; and now forg 
sketch of one of the author’s travelling companions. He was— 


** A true son of Erin, and one of the Roman Church, a merchant and a 
man of the world. He had travelled, and frequently by sea, for the pur- 
pose of commercial speculation. * * * Generally, he was well in- 
formed, he had read much, and observed more ; nor was he ignorant of the 
antiquities, native language, and history of his own country : many portions 
of the sacred Scriptures, too, were familiar to him, and especially such as 
were involved in any difficulty, apparent or real. There never was a stag- 
nation in argument or lack of discussion if he were present; nor did he shun 
the points of most delicate debate connected with religion, nor exhibit any 
ill temper after the most ardent controversy. He seemed endued with a 
patience which was obstinately proof against all assault ; his good sense 
never forsook him, while on all occasions he was the life of the lighter 
society.* * * * J had never been before in such close intercourse with 
an enlightened or well-informed member of the Church of Rome. It had 
previously been to me a perplexing enigma, and difficult of solution, how 
men of large and well-cultured, philosophical minds, 'could attach them- 
selves to, or remain connected with the Popish communion, since the Refor. 
mation and the spread of vital godliness had thrown such a light upon gross 
superstitions, the priestly usurpation, and the debasing influences of priest- 


craft.” 


We do not quote this passage for the purpose of approving of or 
opposing the author’s views, but only to let him indicate his secta- 
rianism, the extent of his liberality, and the amount of his know- 
ledge of mankind ; observing, at the same time, as we pass onward, 
that Mr. Massie is far from being of a rancorous or even censorious 
spirit even on religious matters ; for his heart is naturally kind, and 
his disposition cheerful,—features of character, which he seems to 
have cherished and cultivated. But before leaving the “ true son of 
Erin,” and that we may see how our author at last solved the “ per- 
plexing enigma,” we quote as follows :— 


‘‘ My friend and fellow-passenger may serve as an illustration and pat- 
tern of many others of the same school: and in him there appeared a strong 
aversion to the humbling doctrines, peculiar to Bible Protestantism, of 
man’s insufficiency, the perversion of the human heart, and the penal cul- 
pability of all mankind before God. This, too, was accompanied by an 
extreme and unwarranted confidence in the moral resources and energies of 
man; in the meritorious claims of benevolent actions, of the services of 
devotional formality, and of mere poetical and sentimental excitement, which 
sensible representations produce. It required no prying curiosity or un- 
charitable censoriousness to discover an entire absence of all spirituality of 
mind, the fruit of gracious influence, and of that relish for divine and 
devout converse, which is the food of the heaven-born and sanctified soul.” 
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We cannot say whether Mr. Massie judged rightly or wrongfully 
of the “ true son of Erin: we do not say that Mr. Massie is 
not a humble man. But we do assert that whenever any one 
boasts of his humility, or by his comparisons or insinuations implies 
such a vaunt, he realizes and examplifles a most palpable and uncon- 
ditional contradiction. 

There may be such a thing as spiritual pride, vain and uncalled- 
for boasting, insensibility to the proper relations aud spheres of 
things, even on the part of missionaries. From a chapter which 
contains a historical summary of ‘‘ English Adventure and Oriental 
Conquests,”—a list of the chief British generals and governors in 
India, and an estimate of their achievements as well as characters, 
we take the following passage— 


“ Power is sweet, and applause is soothing to the candidate for fame; but 
what profit is there in all these things to an immortal soul—to one who 
must give account of his ways? What title or possession, what plaudit or 
deed of renown, can the dying man give in exchange for his soul? What 
gay trophy, what laurel wreath, will deck the tomb, withstand the withering 
blast of death, or outlast the triumphs and encroachments of corruption ? 
Will the remembrance of these deeds, and their consequent renown, afford 
peace to the conscious, but disembodied spirit, whether in the presence of 
God, or exiled from his throne, add to the joys of an eternal heaven, miti- 
gate the horrors of endless woe, or come up in the judgment of the 
Almighty Ruler as a palliation of crime, as a justification of the soul, a 
meritorious claim for divine favour, a matter of reward, and an occasion of 
rejoicing in the regions of bliss? Let them be contrasted with the labour 
and sufferings, the rewards and glory, of the servants of Christ, who have 
fought the good fight, &c.” 


Now not to quote all the Scriptural promises of blessings and 
glory that follow the last quoted sentence, apostles, evangelists, mar- 
tyrs, and missionaries, being specially mentioned as the recipients, 
missionaries, we doubt not, being also foremost inthe author’s heart, 
let us ask what would have been the condition and reception of Mr. 
Massie in India, if there never had been a Hastings, a Wellesley, a 
Bentinck in the country? Would he have all men to be mission- 
aries and ministers of the Gospel? Are the best and chief ser- 
vants of Christ preachers among the heathen? Insinuations or 
claims of presidency of this kind are not merely offensive, but are 
indications of vain-gloriousness and reliance upon personal merits 
and peculiar sacrifices of human interests. The verbosity of Mr. 
Massie however and his rhapsodical sounding the changes upon one 
idea from passage to passage, especially when that idea is feebly con- 
ceived or injudiciously handled, will do littleharm by misleading 
sober minds, unless it be to turn them away from the more pleasant 
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and narrative portions of the present work, to some of which ‘we 
now invite attention. 

. In connection with certain sketches of missionary efforts at the 
Presidency of Madras, we read of the neutralizing conduct of an 
Englishman, exhibited in a style still more pernicious than if, as 
many others do, he had merely argued that all religions are alike 
true and good, or that it is folly and wickedness to endeavour to 


disturb Hindoo Paganism. e are told that the Englishman in 
question— | 


** Held the highest rank of any of the territorial civilians—the land col- 
lectorate of Madras. Having occasion to visit Bengal, he made something 
like a Pilgrimage to Benares, and brought with him when he returned one 
thousand bullocks, carrying the sacred water of the Ganges: the distance 
was more than twelve hundred miles. A tank was dug (what you calla 
pond) on the ground, secured under his influence, and here was poured out 
the water of the deified Gunga. A pagoda was built, the expenses of which 
were said to be defrayed at his charges, and the whole establishment was 
devoted to the worship of a Hindoo deity.” : 


He must have been a pagan or an idolator. But we go on to 
quote without much of comment or remark. Speaking of the phy- 
sical condition of the native tribes, Mr. Massie says— 


** An extensive acquaintance with the country where they dwell, either 
by testimony or inspection, is a necessary preliminary for the formation of 
correct opinions regarding them. It was a fond conceit with some sinister 
adversaries of Christian missions to represent the people of India as innocent 
Hindoos, and to speak of them either as one family or of one religion. A 
better acquaintance, or a more impartial testimony, will variously describe 
the separate tribes as crue insidious, and sensual, though cunning, ambiti- 
ous, talented, warlike; as roving, thieving, murdering, freebooting, and 
vindictive ; sanguinary, untameable, and haughty ; as filthy, mercenary, 
piratical, turbulent, bigoted, degraded ; as ferocious, depraved, dissolute, 
restless, mendicant, and avaricious.” 


The reader will perceive that Mr. Massie still perseveres in think- 
ing verbal repetition is weight and force. We are better pleased 
with what follows, than with the last string of epithets ; for while 
some have drawn the Hindoo character as being universally dark 
and vile, and while others have taken a sunnier view, the modifica- 
tion attended to by our author, enables us to arrive at an intelligible 
conclusion, when he says, “ such attributes (as he has already enu- 
merated) cannot be wholly applicable to any one of the tribes; but 
one or other is not inappropriately employed to characterize the seve- 
ral nations which people India.” He continues, in reference to 
physical condition,— 
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Except in some chief cities, many provinces in India are thinly inha- 
bited ; vast tracts of country be uncultivated and desolate ; fertile regions, 
where two or three crops might lie reaped annually, are peopled only by 
straggling villages ; and the population is something less than one-eight of 
what is contained within the square mile in Britain. Their habitations 
are more wretched than can be conceived by Englishmen, so that I have 
often passed through agricultural villages, and found the people preferring 
the road-side as their place of midnight rest; their food is of the coarsest 
fare, and insufficient to sustain animal strength; while even of this, their 
supply is far less than appetite required. The state of their rural mendi- 
cant poor, beggars description. * * * The clothing of the labouriug 

ris not so much as will be a veil to cover the shame of nakedness: a 
rag not worth threepence is often the only garment for tender and feminine 
delicacy, for the aged parent, and the man of grey hairs. * * * Na- 
tive labourers work for native masters for so low as a penny or twopence 
per day; and they are deemed well paid if they receive as servants to 

{uropeans four-pence daily. 

“It is, however, in the oft recurring scenes of famine, of dry seasons and 
partial crops, that the physical wretchedness of Hindoos is fully developed. 
None, but those who have been eye-witnesses of the horrors then realized, 
can imagine how prostrate and ruined is their condition under such a visita- 
tion. They have then no energy; they cannot invent—they can do no- 
thing for themselves. * * * The land-owners and land-agents, pro- 
vision-dealers and corn-merchants, prey upon the poor and needy, and 
traffic in famine, and enrich themselves by wants and woes, the despair and 
death of the famished myriads) * * * I havestood among them when 
the dead were lying at my feet, and when the dying fell by my side ; when 
the leprous, maimed in hands and. feet, exhibited their loathsome extremi- 
ties; when old age and childhood were covered by the ulcers and pustules 
of the small-pox ; when haggard famine sat upon the wan and sunken 
cheek, and the hollow eye of thousands ; when it was necessary to mete out 
the charity of a generous, foreign community, under the protection of armed 
police peons.s * * * To prevent tens of thousands, perishing in one 
country, from passing into neighbouring districts, it was deemed expedient 
to erect barriers, and place an armed force, lest they should paralyze the 
local benevolence which was struggling to mitigate the sufferings of the sur- 
rounding poor. I have seen the miserable and emaciated victims of famine 
searching among the excrements of camels, elephants, and cattle, for par- 
ticles of grain which had passed undigested.” 


Such scenes occur periodically, and have been three times 
experienced within fifteen years. Streams and rivers have been 
poisoned by the putridity of multitudes of the unburied ; Cholera, 
itself, has been hailed as a friendly visitant,—a short-dealing slayer. 
And such have been British subjects, paying tribute to our govern- 
ment, and heavily taxed, while’ they have been able to purchase 
goods in no market but what their rulers furnished. All this hap- 
pens again and again in a land of extraordinary, though undeveloped 
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fertility and riches ; for it is a country where the tax and land col. 
lector, where the judges and arbiters in all contests, are the armed 
conquerors andrulers. ‘Truly is it saidthat ‘ India has been a field 
for the spoiler to reap since its earliest history.” 

We quote these passages from Mr. Massies’ sketches and narra- 
tive, although not original or unpublished many times before, in or- 
der to stir and keep alive British sympathy and British enterprize in 
India. For a similar purpose we proceed to extract a few notices of 
the condition of woman in the same regions. And first let us hear 
something of the British sisterhood. Our author having glanced at 
the extended baneful influence of the illicit intercourse of European 
gentlemen with native females, goes on to assert that there has been 
little to counteract its operation in the influence of English females 


who have chosen India as their temporary residence. He speaks 
sensibly and says— 


‘In many instances they have been youthful, and consequently inexperi- 
enced women ; introduced to Indian society in the midst of gaiety and ex- 
citement, with volatile associates and high wrought exceptations; and 
engaged in employments which do not expand the mind or improve the 
heart. ‘They have been met and received by the elders of their own sex, 
who were longing to leave the regions of vertical heat, of sudden death, and 
of wearisome exile from their homes and kindred. They have mingled and 
formed connexions with the men of wealth and distinction, who were soonest 
likely to return to England, or who could maintain the most luxurious esta- 
blishment, suited to the indolent East; or, it may be, at length, they have 
been captivated by the junior members of the service, or the subalterns in 
rank, whose duties required them often to change their residence, or per- 
haps locate themselves where the society was unattractive, and the seclusion 
was dreary and saddening to the light-hearted and uninquiring. On their 
landing, or their marriage, they took into their service an ayah, or female 
attendant, who should minister in the trifling affairs of dress and the labours 
of the toilet; her attainments were few; afew words of English, a gentle 
patience under all irritation, a suppleness which could bend under, if it did 
not conform to, the caprices of successive mistresses ; and a disposition to 
lounge or sleep any hour, or almost all hours of the twenty-four; and when 
aroused, prepared to foster vanity, or gratify whatever weakness she dis- 
covered in the Dorisana, or Beebe-Sahib, her mistress. This generally was 
the only native woman with whom intercourse was held; the milliner, the 
washer, the cook, the perfumer, the head-servant, and every household ser- 
vant, were men—what then could the young, and perhaps indolent woman, 
the woman of fashion and pleasure, know of the Hindoo female charac- 
ter? or what could she propose to do for them ? and what moral influence 
on the women of India, could Englishwomen exercise in such circum- 
stances? * * * Between them and the native women of India, the 
mothers, the wives, and sisters of the Hindoos, a wide chasm, a great gulf 
has interposed to prevent all friendly or colloquial intercourse. The know- 
ledge which subsists between women of the one family and of the other, has 
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been conveyed and distorted by hearsay evidence ; and the poor secluded 
Hindoo is scarcely more ignorant: of her English sister, of her privileges and 

ursuits, when exalted and sanctified by a cultivated education and a fear 
of God, than the lady of the collector, the major, the doctor, the magistrate, 
the judge, or the general, is unacquainted with, and uninterested in, the 
claims, the sufferings and debasement, the helplessness, and utter wretched- 
ness of the ten thousand Hindoo women who inhabit the zillah, the 
pettah, or the city, in whose immediate vicinity their dwelling is placed ; 
while generous- hearted and ingenuous men, who sought to elevate the cha- 
racter of Hindoo females—men, whom we have known, anxious to raise the 
mother of their children to the rank of their wives and companions, have 
been tabooed and represented as odd, quixottish, and almost insane, and the 
worst motives ascribed to them.” 


The passages which we have last quoted are striking and impres- 
sive; they are clearly drawn from close observation, and from an 
enlightened philanthropic heart ; and there are many more in the 
book of a kindred nature. 

Did our space allow we should quote one illustration at least, of 
the doctrine which Mr. Massie has laid down concerning the condi- 
tion of native women and the ignorance of that condition which pre- 
vails among the Anglo-Indian ladies. But we have only room to 
mention that while Hindoo prejudices even in the privacies of 
female society, are sustaining a shake, yet that these prejudices are 
so fortified that nothing short of the most earnest, judicious, and 
continuous endeavours of Christians, are likely, or seem to have the 
promise, to upset them: for the following is a specimen of their in- 
veterate strongholds and associated buttresses :— 


“The listlessness felt by adult Hindoo females on the subject of educa- 
tion would séem almost invincible, but there is added an odium which asso- 
ciates a lascivious character with the possession of literary knowledge : this 
prejudice is not only countenanced, but enforced, for ignoble purposes, by 
men whose works of darkness will not bear the light. It cannot be, that 
reading has been found to produce such a character, but women attached to 
heathen temples, destined for pollution, have been presumed to be instructed 
in the knowledge of letters, and therefore, all native women learning to read, 
were represented as belonging to the same class—a delusion which the 
Brahminical priesthood took care to strengthen. An alienated and suspici- 
ous mind, misled by these misrepresentations, required to be overcome ; 
prejudice and custom must be broke through: and naturally indolent and 
careless dispositions should be aroused before education could spread far 
among the Hindoo females.” 


Such statemeuts as these must find an auditor in the bosom of 
the Christian reader; and they constrain us to pronounce Mr. 
Massie’s ‘** Continental India’”’ to be, upon the whole, an interesting, 
impressive, and valuable addition to the efforts made in behalf of 
the British empire in the East, and the hundred millions of Queen 
Victoria’s Indian subjects. 
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Art. IV.—Un Jeune Homme .Charmant. Par Cu. Paut per Kock. 
2 Vols., 8vo. Paris: Gustave Barba, Rue Mazarine. 


To say anything concerning the writings of Paul de Kock is now 
almost a work of supererogation, since every English magazine and 
periodical print has lately endeavoured to convey to the minds of 
our fellow-countrymen an adequate idea of this extraordinary writer. 
A new novel from the pen of Paul de Kock shall however be our 
apology for now introducing him once more to our readers ; and we 
hope that the interest of the tale we are about to sketch will render 
the article welcome. Paul de Kock has been compared to Charles 
Dickens,—or rather Charles Dickens (‘‘ Boz”) has been compared 
to Paul de Kock; and, to use the language of the Quarterly 
Review, when speaking of the novels of Walter Scott and an imi- 
tator, the resemblance is about as great as that which existed 
between ‘‘ Goose Gibbie and the noble chivalry of Lord Evandale.” 
Paul de Kock is that in the literary world, which Michael Angelo 
was in the realms of sculpture—a perfect master, who with a single 
touch can reproduce nature in all its truest and most various shapes. 
He is as much at home in the pathetic as in the humourous style of 
writing, and can extract tears from the eyes as readily as he can 
draw smiles to the lips. His sensibility is natural and true ; that 
of Dickens is insipid and mawkish. The half-school-boy—half- 
idiot, Nicholas Nickleby, with his maudlin ideas of honour which 
scarcely repress the spirit of the adventurer, finds no parallel in the 
category of heroes who figure in the novels of Paul de Kock ;'and, 
while we make great allowances for the mode of publication and 
other disadvantages under which ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” laboured, 
we cannot do otherwise than pronounce it to be a most unfortunate 
tale, written without palpable plot or design, interrupted by frequent 
astounding starts and leaps, and so forced in its denouément, that 
the reader almost wonders what reference the last number bears to 
the preceding ones. All the plots of Paul de Kock’s tales develop 
themselves by such gradient yet admirably contrived steps, that all 
the episodes and incidents seem to belong to one great a necessary 
chain, that connects the whole together, and which would lose a 
link, were one of them abstracted. The novels of Paul de Kock 
are continuous tales: those of Dickens are patch-work. There are 
however many redeeming qualities in the writings of the latter,— 
especially his powers of local description. Dickens can convey an 
admirable idea of a street or of a particular spot in some great city ; 
but, when once he attempts the pathetic or the sentimental, he be- 
comes maudlin, and his descriptions pall upon the taste. The 
“‘ Pickwick Papers’”—his best work—are full of humour, vivacity, 
and life; this is indeed an excellent work—with the exception of 
the sentimental episodes, particularly that sad failure entitled “‘ The 
Madman’s Manuscript,”—and many a popular author may envy 
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Charles Dickens the paternity of this production. ‘ Oliver Twist;” 
combines a strange taste for the burlesque and owtré with a vulga- 
rity rarely paralleled ; the ‘“‘ Sketches” are for the most part mas- 
ter-pieces of their kind,—simple, true, interesting, natural. Mr. 
Dickens was most fortunate in working out his ideas of the charac- 
ter of Pickwick ; for one, who comprehends and appreciates the 
full meaning of the peculiarities of this illustrious personage, there 
is something irresistibly comic in the manner in which Mr. Pickwick 
commits the most egregious follies ‘ with that sagacity and fore- 
thought which marked every action of this extraordinary man.” 
But Mr. Dickens has no idea of a continuous plot : the most superfi- 
cient reader of his ‘* Nickleby” can see that he himself did not know 
how it was to conclude, when it was begun, or else that the scheme 
of the tale was changed a short period before that part where Smike 
is killed. This incident destroys the whole effect produced by the 
introduction of Smike into the novel: Smike becomes an unneces- 
sary character—a painful excresence upon the plan of the work. 
Mrs. Nickleby’s characteristics are frequently preserved at the 
expense of all probability; and Nickleby himself, as we before 
hinted, is a silly, mamminy-paminy sort of a youth. Dickens how- 
ever possesses abilities which should not be tested by the disadvan- 
tageous mode of publication to which his principal works seem 
destined ; he has a brilliant future before him—he enjoys the repu- 
tation of having paved the road of his own fortune—he has seen 
much, and studied well'the volume of human life—he possesses a 
vast fund of hamour—his satire is keen and useful—and his fashion 
of lashing the follies of :uman nature is well-chosen. He should 
learn how to lay down the entire keel of his ship before he begins 
to raise the ribs and the side beams of his vessels,—he should 
eschew all dealings in the pathetic, and all attempts at the senti- 
mental,—and he would then stand in a position where even the 
arrows of a malignant critic would rebound from his buckler, like 
the javelins of the Trojans from the mai) of the invulnerable 
Achilles. But, like the Grecian hero, Dickens has his assailable 
point ; and, until he protect the heel that possesses not the virtue 
imparted to the rest of his body, he must not hope to be deemed 
beyond the reach of the missiles of the reviewer. 

Giving the full award of his great merits to Mr. Dickens, we 
cannot however admit that he is even to be named in the same 
breath with Paul de Kock. The Frenth author is a man of edu- 
cation,—Dickens does not pretend to possess this advantage: the 
former is as familiar with the pathetic style of writing, as with the 
humourous ; the pathos of the latter is bombast or bathos. Paul 
de Kock’s writings contain a degree of interest which renders it im- 
possible for the reader to Jay down the book until he have arrived 
at the end ; his, descriptions are very brief, but invariably contain 
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a volume in a few words ; and his scenes of life amongst the mid. 
dling or lower orders of the Parisians are indisputably the most 
faithful and natural pictures of the same subjects upon record, 
Paul de Kock never describes a crime, or draws a portrait of a vir- 
tue, without terminating his paragraph with an aphorism. And 
that aphorism,—oh! how true are the few words which form its 
meaning! Then his humour is never forced; it seems to flow 
spontaneously from his pen ; and the reader may aimost fancy that 
he sees the novelist sitting in his study, writing, with a grave and 
serious countenance, the passages, the very wit of which he perhaps 
does not perceive to its full extent. Paul de Kock has had no 
advantages, in respect to the cheap publication of his works, with 
illustrations, and other modes of popularizing himself: he stood 
entirely upon the merit of his effusions ; and there is not a soul in 
France, who pretends to read books, that has not read the novels of 
this author. We question whether Charles Dickens would ever 
have attained to one-fiftieth part of the renown he at present enjoys, 
had not his works been issued in an attactive form, and in a fashion 
which placed them within the reach of the poorest reader. These 
circumstances are the grand secret of the extraordinary popularity 
so suddenly acquired by the ‘* Immortal Boz.” 

Paul de Kock writes with an excessive facility ; but he does not 
entirely trust to the great drama of life to supply him with charac- 
ters and incidents: he draws largely upon the stores of a most fer- 
tile imagination, and conducts the scheme of the most complicated 
plot with as much facility as he would relate the authentic history of 
well-known facts. In a very clever article, in the last October 
Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, the merits of this great 
writer are impartially discussed ; and due justice is done to his 
varied talents. ‘The writer of that paper appears to enter fully into 
the spirit of the writings of Paul de Kock, and does not fail to 
notice that relish for individuality, and that habit of marking the 
characteristics of personages, which especially belong to the French 
novelists in general. 

It is now our pleasing duty to lay before the reader a sketch of 
Paul de Kock’s last new work. It is entitled Un Jeune Homme 
Charmant ; and fully sustains, by its own intrinsic merits, the repu- 
tation of its author. ‘The following is the outline of the plot. 

Colonel de Melleval resided at Daveil, a little village in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. *His house was built in a modern style, 
and offered every requisite to please the eyes, and satisfy the persons 
who inhabited it. Pleasu reand comfort were both attended to, in 
the structure of that mansion, and in the manner in which the con- 
tingent grounds were laid out. Colonel de Melleval had an only 
child—a daughter. Mademoiselle Caroline, who lost her mother 
at an early age, was a most lovely creature—as every heroine of a 
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novel should be ; and, according to the same rule, she had a confi- 
dant, whose name was Marianne. When the Colonel’s family is 
frst introduced to the reader, the villa is full of guests, amongst 
whom the most prominent in the course of the tale are the family 
of M. Troussard. 


“T admit,” says Paul de Kock, “that the name of Troussard is by no 
means a melodious one: but of what import are the letters and syllables of 
which a name is composed? It is not a name which confers merit: but it 
is the merit of the person which gives éclat to the name; and the harshest 
syllables appear sonorous when they recal to mind a great man or a famous 
philosopher.” 


Amongst their other children, Monsieur and Madame Troussard 
possessed a daughter, whose name was Therese. She was not 
precisely beautiful: but she possessed a certain vivacity of dispo- 
sition, and a good humoured expression of countenance, which could 
not fail to find adorers and husbands. Her principdf defects, were 
an insatiable desire to sing—and to sing false, when she did find 
an opportunity of indulging her favourite predilection. 

Two more visitors arrived at the house of M. de Melleval. They 
were Arthur Gervillier and Theophile Minot. ‘The former was the 
Jeune Homme Charmant,—Arthur Gervillier, the hair-brained— 
the lover of all woman of doubtful reputation—a skilful duellist—an 
unblushing liar—an imprudent gamester—quite a rogue—a gour- 
mand—handsome—well-dressed—a man of fashion—well-spoken— 
displaying fine teeth—steeped in debt—and the lover of Caroline 
de Melleval. The second was Theophile Minot,—a prudent young 
man—heavy and fat in personal appearance—stupid in physiogno- 
mical expression—avaricious and saving with regard to money— 
fond of women, chiefly from motives of vanity—attached to a friend 
only sd long as he was not solicited to lend him money—and, by 
anticipation, the lover of Therese Troussard. 

Arthur was only so far attached to Caroline, that he longed to . 
gratify his desires ; but the idea of marriage never once entered his 
imagination. Not so with the young maider: she adored the young 
man with all the ardour of a girl’s first love, and, in yielding to the 
impulse of her affection, surrendered herself to the embraces of her 
lover, before the consent of her father, the benediction of the priest, 
or the civil ceremony performed before the mayor, had ratified the 
union of Arthur and her too confiding self. As soon as Arthur had 
triumphed over the virtue of the beautiful girl, he speedily became 
more chilly in his manners and less assiduous in his attentions ; 
and Caroline was compelled to admit within her own mind that her 
lover did not appear so anxious to seek her society as] he had been 
before he had seduced her from the paths of innocence. 

Arthur soon discovered a pretext for returning to the metropolis, 
the sameness of the occupations offered by Colonel de Melleval’s 
ountry house gradually becomiug more and more intolerable. 
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Accompanied by his friend Theophile Minot, he went back to Paris, 
after having promised Caroline to return shortly, and demand her 
in marriage of her father. A few days after his departure, Caroline 
overheard an opinion expressed by her father, relative to M. Arthur 
Gervillier ; and was reduced to a state bordering upon despair, when 
she found that nothing could induce the Colonel to permit the young 
man to continue his visits at the country house, after certain 
rumours, concerning the conduct of le Jeune Homme Charmant, 
which had reached the ears of the old soldier. | 

Three months passed away, and still Arthur did not return, At 
length Caroline was compelled to make a confidant of Marianne— 
her faithful domestic, and admit that she was in a way to become a 
mother,—the sad consequences of her amour with Arthur! Mari- 
anne resolved upon proceeding to Paris, and ascertaining from the 
young man’s own lips the cause of his protracted absence. Arthur 
gave a splendid dejeuner a la fourchette to a number of select friends, 
upon the very morning when Marianne arrived at his house. With 
the greatest difficulty Arthur, who was in a maudlin state, between 
intoxication and sobriety, could be persuaded upon to grant theold 
servant an audience in a private room to which her valet had shown 
her. He however at length consented to leave his amiable friends 
for a few minutes ; and, with a velvet cap upon his left ear, and 
a large meerschaum pipe in his mouth, ke lounged into the apartment 
where Marianne anxiously expected him whom she fondly hoped to 
be enabled to persuade to fly to the villa at Daveil, where a loving 
girl awaited him. 


**¢ Ah! is it you, Marianne!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘ Well! what 
is there now ? What does Mademoiselle de Melleval require of me? and 
wherefore must I leave my friends to speak to you? You country-people 
think that we of the city have nothing better to do than to listen to you 
Speak—quick—Marianne: I have company, and I am in a hurry.’ 

“The domestic remained for some time mute with surprise: this address 
dismayed her ; and a few minutes elapsed ere she could find courage to make 
a reply. 

« Sip—my young mistress has been anxiously expecting you—as you 
promised to call 

*** T have not had time.’ 

“¢ ¢ Sir—in consequence of my visit here to-day, you may readily believe 
that Mademoiselle de Melleval has confided to me—her—her love for you. 
The poor girl—I love her as if she were my daughter,—I brought her up 
—I was present at her birth! Ah! why did she not have more confidence 
in me 2’ 

*** All thisis very well, my good woman: you may love your young mis- 
tress as you like; but, if you have nothing more to tell me, it was scarcely 
worth while to call me away from my friends.’ 

‘¢¢ Sir!’ exclaimed Marianne, whose courage was restored by her indig- 
nation ; ‘is it thus that you receive her who comes from the poor girl 
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that you have seduced? Have you forgotten all your vows and promises ? 
Perhaps you might recal them to your recollection now !’ 

“¢Ah! my good woman, if you came to read me a lecture, you only 
lose your time. I will go and see Caroline—when I have got time,—in the 
course of next month —or the month after. Good bye for the present.’ 

‘“ Marianne hastened to stop Arthur as he was about to leave the room ; 
and, seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, ‘ Oh! Sir—you have not compre- 
hended my meaning! It is now—it is without delay that you must demand 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Melleval; her honour requires this prompti- 
tude ;—she, is—she is pregnant, Sir! Now will you send me away ?’ 

“Arthur remained for a few minutes without uttering a word; a cloud 
passed over his brow; but he soon assumed his habitual reckless expression 
of countenance, and cried, ‘Ah! this is annoying, if Caroline be really as 
you say. But, after all—what the devil would you have me do ?’ 

“*Q God! O God!’ exclaimed Marianne, casting a desponding look 
upon the young man, ‘ You ask me what I would have you do, when that 
poor girl remains weeping and disconsolate at home—when she no longer 
enjoys repose by night or day—while every moment her father may curse 
her—and when all this is your fault! You hesitate—you know not what you 
ought to do! There is only one course, Sir—and that is to marry her—to 
marry her without delay. This is your duty—even though you no longer 
loved my poor Caroline !’ 

“* My good woman, I am not accustomed to receive lessons from any 
one. The tone, in which you take upon yourself to talk tome, by no means 
pleases me. Besides-—I do not choose to remain preaching here until 
tomorrow morning! I am sorry for what has happened to Mademoiselle 
Caroline ; but, I shall not marry her—at least, for the present—because 
I am by no means inclined to chain myself down to a particular person at 
my time of life. Moreover, a young man cannot marry all the young 
girls who have been his mistresses. If you knew anything of the world, 
you would understand this much at once. I havea brilliant career before 
me, and do not choose to renounce the chances of fortune, particularly to 
go and inter myself by the side of Colonel de Melleval,—that is very deci- 
ded! You may therefore save yourself the trouble of coming to see me 
again; besides—I am going to travel—to see the world. Good bye once 
more: my best compliments to your mistress, whom I shall always love— 
but whom I cannot marry at present. In afew years, perhaps—we shall 
see what may happen!’ 

* As he uttered these words, Arthur withdrew the hand which Marianne 
had still retained in herown, and hastily left the room. Marianne remained 
for some time motionless on the spot where he had left her: she was suffo- 
cated—she could not weep! Suddenly she rushed out of the apartment, 
exclaiming, ‘O God! have pity upon my poor Caroline!’ ” 


During her journey home to Daveil, Marianne perplexed herself 
with a thousand conjectures concerning the best mode of concealing 
the fatal tidings of the too palpable perfidy of Arthur, from her 
poor young mistress. She at length made up her mind to inform 
her that Arthur had gone upon a long journey; and, when she put 
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her scheme into execution, the news were almost productive of fata} 
effects to the afflicted Caroline. 

Time rolled on ; and the ingenuity of the two females succeeded 
in concealing the condition of Caroline from the notice of her father, 
At last a fortunate occurrence intervened to rid them of the em- 
barrassment which was caused by the approaching accouchement 
of Caroline. M.de Melleval was compelled to depart for an estate 
which he had just inherited of a deceased relative; and the circum- 
stances of the bequest seemed to demand, in anticipation, an 
absence of two or three months. ‘The Colonel departed; and 
Marianne congratulated her young mistress upon the fortunate 
occurrence. 

Shortly after the departure of M. de Melleval, a young gentle- 
man called at the villa, and enquired after the Colonel. The mo- 
ment Caroline heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the court-yard of 
the house, she had hastened to the parlour on the ground floor, 
imagining that Arthur was at length restored to her. The stranger 
entered the room ; and the poor girl found herself in the presence 
of one who was not Arthur! Shesank into a chair, and Marianne 
rushed into the apartment to envelop her in a large shawl, chiding 
her at the same time for having ventured down-stairs in her 
enfeebled state of health. The domestic hoped that these precau- 
tions had effectually concealed the condition of her mistress from 
the observation of M. Charles Daverny—for such was the name 
of the young stranger, who had arrived at the villa to pay his 
respects to M. de Melleval. Charles was the son of an old frere 
d’armes of the Colonel, and had buoyed himself up with the hope 
of finding a friend in the object of his visit, his parent having 
lately died: he was therefore considerably disappointed when he 
found that M. de Melleval was absent upon business which would 
retain him some months from home. He remained in conversation 
with Caroline for about a quarter of an hour, and then took his 
leave, declaring his intention of returning when he thought that M. 
de Melleval might be at home. 

A few days after this visit Caroline was blessed with a son. 
Marianne, who had arranged every portion of her scheme before- 
hand, wrapped the innocent little being carefully up in the proper 
attire, and carried it at an hour when the notice of the villagers was 
not to be dreaded, to the neighbouring hamlet of Champrozay, 
where a nurse was provided for it. Marianne conferred upon it the 
name of Paul; and the moment the young mother was sufficiently 
recovered to walk abroad, she accompanied her faithful domestic to 
see the pledge of her affection for the perfidious Arthur. 

In the course of a short time after the recovery of Mademoiselle 
de Melleval, her father returned home ; and M. Charles Daverny 
once more called at the villa. ‘This time the young man was 
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welcomed by the friend of his late father ; and a pressing invitationon 
the part of the Colonel induced him to remain at Daveil for a few 
weeks. During this period he was assiduous, but at the same 
time reserved, in his attentions to Mademoiselle de Melleval ; and, 
although he shortly became deeply enamoured of her, and received 
every kind of encouragement on the part of her father, he never 
“told his love” to her. Nothing did he covet so much, under the 
canopy of heaven, as to lead Caroline de Melleval to the altar; but 
certain feelings, which he would not or could not explain to the 
father of that beautiful but unfortunate girl, deterred him from 
avowing the ardour of his passion,—and claiming her hand. 

One day—(eighteen months had elapsed since the confinement of 
Mademoiselle de Melleval)—this young mother proceeded alone to 
Champrozay to embrace her idolized son. Little Paul was now 
able to run alone; and his tender parent began to take infinite 
delight in teaching him to pronounce the sweet word—‘‘ Mamma!” 
The day was fine, and Caroline took her child into the recesses of 
the wood of Senart, where she found herself more at ease to play 
with and fondle her little treasure. Caroline and Paul were seated 
at the foot of a tree together, when suddenly a well-known voice 
fell upon the ears of the affrighted girlk M. Charles Daverny and 
Colonel de Melleval were in her immediate vicinity! She kissed 
her child, desired him to sit at the foot of the tree until she should 
return, and, hastily leaving the wood for the purpose of returning 
to Champrozay and thence sending the nurse to fetch little Paul, 
encountered her father and Daverny. 

M. de Melleval scolded his daughter for having’ ventured into 
Senart wood alone, and desired her to accompany himself and his 
guest back to Daveil. He then walked on in front, in order to 
leave Charles alone with his daughter, and afford him an opportu- 
nity of making a declaration of that love which he had so long 
concealed ; but Caroline, suddenly recollecting that she had left her 
son behind her in the wood, desired M. Daverny to walk on, and 
- would follow him in a moment, as she had lost her handker- 
chief. : 

Caroline ran into the wood ; but little Paul was no longer at the 
foot of the tree where she had left him. She called him in vain: 
no one replied to her summons. She ran to Champrozay, and 
enquired of the nurse if her son had returned: Paul had not been 
heard of since he left the hamlet with his mother. Mademoiselle 
de Melleval returned in all possible haste to the wood, and resumed 
her search ; but all her endeavours to discover her much-loved son 
were vain! 

In the meantime Charles, uneasy at the long absence of Caroline, 
had returned into the wood, and anxiously sought the fugitive in 
every direction ; at length he discovered her lying insensible at the 
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foot of a tree. He seized her in his arms—carried her to the main 
road, and fortunately overtook a cart proceeding in the direction ot 
Daveil. Caroline was transported to the house of her father, who 
was inconsolable when he saw his daughter return in that condition, 
A physician was sent for; and the medical man declared that his 
patient had experienced some sudden panic, which had thrown her 
into a state that would probably terminate with a brain fever. 
Caroline was delirious ; and, while Charles Daverny sate alone by 
her bed-side, watching her with the most zealous interest, she 
raved of her son—of her love for Arthur—of her visit to Cham- 
prozay to see that dear child—and of her misfortune in having lost 
him in the wood. 

Caroline recovered from a severe and long illness and her first 
question of Marianne, when she awoke to consciousness of the past 
and found that faithful domestic by her bed-side, was relative to 
the lost Paul. Alas! the poor child had not been found ; and all 
the materna] anguish of the unfortunate Caroline succeeded the 
prostration of her physical powers. As soon as she was convales- 
cent, her father addressed her seriously relative to her future lot. 
Colonel de Melleval was old and infirm ; and he was anxious to see 
his daughter in a position assurée before his death. The English 
reader will recollect, or will now learn—if he did not know the fact 
before—that the chimeras of love enter but little into the calcula- 
tions of a French father, when catering for his children’s welfare; 
and thus M. de Melleval reproached his daughter for refusing to 
accept the proffered hand of Charles Daverny. Caroline assented 
to make her father happy; and the nuptials of herself and Daverny 
were celebrated only a short period before M. de Melleval breathed 
his last. 

About the same time Theophile Minot was united to Made- 
moiselle Therese ‘Troussard. 

Daverny and his wife repaired to Paris, where they however 
lived in the most unhappy manner. Daverny saw that all endea- 
vours to obtain the love of Caroline were useless ; and she on her 
part, was perpetually mourning in secret for the loss of her son. 
One evening the family of M. Troussard sent to invite M. and 
Madame Daverny to a grand ball; and in the crowded rooms of 
that gentleman’s house, Caroline encountered Arthur Gervillier. 
She felt ill at ease in the presence of him who had seduced and 
deserted her ; and M. Daverny, who perceived the agitation of his 
wife, hastened to lead her away from the busy scene. 

A few day after this event, an accident threw Caroline in the way 
of her son. A little chimney-sweep—(for some years had now 
passed away since her marriage with Daverny)—was called into the 
house to exercise his craft, during which occupation he fell down 
and was wounded by the chenets of the fire-place. The little boy 
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was tended until his recovery, and was then reclaimed by an old 
man, named Jacques, who took care of him. It was not until his 
departure from the house, that enquiries enabled Caroline to iden- 
tify the lost Paul with the poor sweep. She then sought him in 
yain all over Paris ; Jacques had departed with his little charge, 
upon a long journey, and no one knew whither he was gone, nor 
hich direction he had taken. 

Inconsolable for the loss of her child, and remembering that 
Arthur Gervillier was once more in Paris, Caroline fondly imagined 
that his paternal feelings might be so far moved as to a him to 
undertake the search after his son. Elated withthis hope, Caroline 
sent Marianne to discover his address ; and, as soon as the faithful 
domestic had accomplished her commission through the aid of M. 
Theophile Minot, Madame Daverny wrote the following letter to 
him whom she had once so tenderly loved :— 


‘¢Sir,—I know not whether you still recollect me; but I implore you to 
accord me an interview to-morrow ; that which I have to say to you is con- 
nected with a matter of the most powerful interest. ‘To-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock I shall be in the Champs Elysées, near the Barriere de ]’Etoile : 
in the name of God, do not fail to be there! 


“6S CAROLINE.’ ” 


True to the appointment, Madame Daverny was at her post at 
the hour named in the letter; and Arthur Gervillier shortly after- 
wards made his appearance. He was attired in garments which 
bespoke penury and indigence ; his eyes were sunken—his cheeks 
pale—and his countenance marked with the traces of care and 
dissipation. He however assumed an air ofjaunty impudence as he 
accosted Madame Daverny, whom he forced into an adjacent 
restaurant, declaring that he could not talk in the cold. He 
there ordered a sumptuous dejeuner; and while he discussed it,— 
for Caroline could not be prevailed upon to partake of it with him, 
—he listened to the history of her woes, commenting from time to 
time upon particular passage of these misfortunes, which he himself 
had caused, with the indifference and coolness of a perfect stranger. 
At length he understood that Madame Daverny wished him to 
depart in search of her son, and that she had provided six thousand 
francs for his first expenses. ‘This latter communication was the 
most welcome that the poor lady had made to him ; and he seized 
the money with eyes in which joy palpably glistened, as he assured 
her—falsely assured her that he would lose no time in hastening in 
search of their child. Caroline took her leave of Arthur Gerviller, 
and as she entered the Champs Elyseés once again, she met 
her husband, who was there—ready to hand her into the hackney- 
coach that was waiting for her :— 
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** * And which way are you going now ?’ demanded the driver, astonished 
at seeing a gentleman follow the lady into the vehicle. 

*** To the place were you were hired by this lady—on the Boulevards,’ 
was Daverny’s reply.” 


When Caroline and her husband regained their home, to the ag. 
tonishment of the former, the latter did not attempt to reproach 
her. He spoke in a melancholy and sad tone of the fruitlessnegs 
of his endeavours to secure her love—intimated that he was ac- 
quainted with the state of her heart in reference to Arthur Gervillier, 
when he married her—assured her that her happiness was all that 
he sought or wished for—and declared that his intention was to sepa- 
rate from her at that moment, and depart upon a journey which cer- 
tain circumstances, that had only lately come to his knowledge, ren- 
dered absolutely necessary. Caroline was too much astonished at 
this generous but unexpected mode of conduct on the part of her 
husband, to be enabled to make any reply: she sank exhausted upon 
a sopha, and only awoke to consciousness when the noise of a carri- 
age, issuing from the court-yard of the house in which they dwelt, 
made her aware that her husband had taken his departure ! 

A few days after this separation, Madame Daverny received the 
following letter, which she hastened to peruse with the most lively 
anxiety, the moment she recognised the hand-writing :— 


‘“** My dearest and ever adored Caroline, 

*** Man proposes and God disposes: the proverb is old, but essentially 
true. Can you imagine that having prepared everything for my depar- 
ture, I set out in my search after that dear child—of that modern Cyrus, or 
Joas, or CEdipus, or Dunois, as there is a little of the lives of each of those 
individuals in the youngster ; and I am sure that one day he will accom- 
plish some most extraordinary feats, of which he is doubtless very capable: 
—but, as I was saying, I had bought a beautiful horse which had cost very 
dear, and a pair of such lovely pistols that a Sultan would have been 
jealous of them. I left Paris, alone, and without a domestic, in order to 
proceed the more rapidly ; and was proceeding through the forest of Bondy, 
when I was suddenly attacked by four great fellows, who very unceremoni- 
ously made me alight from my horse. My pistols flashed in the pan ; and, 
after having been compelled to submit to very severe usage, [ was plundered 
of everything that I possessed—pocket-book, pistols, and horse! I returned 
to Paris without a sou, and rather lame. If you wish me to run after our 
boy, send me farther supplies of cash without delay, and this time I will take 
care that so untoward an event shall not occur. What a shame it is that 
robbers should exist : the Chamber of Deputies does not adopt proper mea- 
sures to suppress them. 

““¢T am anxiously awaiting a reply to this letter. Send Marianne, or ap- 
point a rendez-vous. 

*** Faithfully yours’s until death, 
“** AnrHUR GERVILLIER. ” 
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Caroline, without listening to the suspicions of Marianne,. who 
did not believe one word of the contents of this letter, hastene to 
remit the ten thousand francs to her perfidious agent, through the 
medium of Marianne. The domestic found Arthur seated at table 
with a mistress, and enjoying the delights of a most succulent repast. 
She however placed the money in his hands, and implored him to 
Jose no time in taking such measures that would restore comparative 
happiness to her heart-broken mistress. 

After a long interval, Arthur presented himself at the dwelling of 
Madame Daverny, who had removed from the suite of apartments 
which she had inhabited with her husband in the Rue de la Paix, 
toa more modest one in the Marais. Arthur declared that after a 
great deal of trouble, he had succeeded in overtaking Jacques and 
the little boy, but that the man would not surrender his charge for 
less than twenty-five thousand francs. 


“** And my son—have you seen him ?’ demanded the mother. 

“** Yes—I saw him; but only fora moment. He was playing with a toy 
—and so I would not disturb him.’ 

‘* * Was he in good health, the poor little child ?’ 

***¢ Oh! capital! He is as rosy and robust as a Turk.’ 

“‘* Robust ! why, he was so delicate when I saw him the last time !’ 

“Qh! he is very delicate, if you like ; but at the same time, one may 
be delicate and strong. All depends upon the nerves : besides, nothing fat- 
tens a person so much as travelling. I shall take a little more Malaga—for 
I am devilish tired.’ ”’ 


Caroline put the most implicit confidence in everything that 
Arthur Gervillier said to her; and after, a visit tother banker, 
placed the required sum of twenty-five thousand francs in his hands. 
Arthur took his departure ; and several weeks passed away, during 
which Madame Daverny anxiously but vainly awaited his return. 
One day she received a visit from Madame Troussard, who furnished 
her with the address of Arthur Gervillier, assuring her that he had 
been in Paris for some time, that he had renewed his former intimacy 
with Theophile Minot, and that she did not believe he had lately 
absented himself from the metropolis at all. Caroline knew not 
what to think of this information; and she was about to address a 
letter to the young man, when he himself was introduced into her 
presence. 

Without apologizing for his long absence, the villain contented 
himself with declaring that he had succeeded in recovering pos- 
session of the child, that he intended to superintend his education, 
that he had already placed him at a boarding-school, that he should 
notlet him have any communication with his mother until he saw 
how Caroline behaved with respect to himself, and that he required 
more money for the purpose of supporting the expenses occasioned by 
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the education of the boy. Caroline, almost broken-hearted, and 
unable to refuse the demand of the wretch, paid another visit to her 
banker ; and from time to time was she thus called upon to supply 
the extravagances of him whom she had once so tenderly loved. 

In one of her lonely walks in the environs of the capital, the un. 
happy Caroline one day encountered her husband. He accosted 
her kindly, seemed acquainted with all her proceedings, and knew 
that she was frequently visited by Arthur Gervillier. For the first 
time Caroline felt that she could treat her husband as a friend; and 
for the first time Charles Daverny perceived that his wife regarded 
him with an air of interest. He conducted her to a coach-stand, 
placed her in the vehicle, and received a look of gratitude, mingled 
with a softer feeling, from her, as he bade her adieu. 

The rapacity of Arthur Gervillier soon made desperate inroads in 
the fortune of Madame Daverny; and he even carried his inso- 
lence, so far as to invite Minot and his mistress one evening 
to sup with him at the house of Caroline. This indignity was more 
than the young lady could support, she wrote a letter to Arthur, 
making over to him all the ready money which she possessed for 
the use of her child, and then fled to her villa at Daveil, accompanied 
by her faithful domestic Marianne. 

Many months passed away, and Caroline resided in comparative 
tranquillity at Daveil ; but one morning Arthur made his appear- 
ance at the house, and renewed his clamours for money. He had 
expended every fraction of the large sum made over to him by 
Caroline ; and, when he found that the poor lady had no farther 
funds to dispose of, he required her to sell her villa—the mansion 
which her father had left her—to supply his extravagances. Long 
did she resist; but, at length alarmed by the threats of Arthur 
Gervillier to place her son in a hospital for mendicants, she resigned 
herself to affix her name to a document of conveyance which he had 
already caused to be prepared. 

At that moment the door of the room was thrown hastily open ; 
and Charles Daverny, followed by little Paul, stood in the presence 
of the astonished Caroline and the disappointed Arthur. 

Caroline snatched her son to her arms ; and Daverny addressed 
himself to Arthur :— 


“¢ Do not think, Sir,’ said he, ‘ that I was unaware of the intimacy which 
had existed between yourself and Caroline, when I espoused her! I believe 
that you cannot understand my conduct : a pure—a true—a disinterested 
love cannot be comprehended by you. All my desire was to secure the hap- 
piness of Caroline ;—and I hoped—by dint of tenderness—to make her for- 
get all the past—even to her fault! Now, Sir—I have told you that I was 
perfectly aware of the conduct of this lady ; permit me to assure you that 
I am equally well instructed with respect to your own.’ 
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“With mine!’ cried Arthur, endeavouring to subdue his alarm: ‘ what 
do you mean ?’ 

“ 7 mean, Sir, that you are a wretch—a villain,—a man without honour, 
without delicacy,—that, since she again met you in order to implore you to 
set out in search of her son, you have shamefully abused her credulity, and 
taken advantage of her maternal tenderness, in order to obtain that gold 
which was necessary to satisfy your desires.’ ” 


The reader may easily suppose that a provocation to a duel was 
the result of this Ricaies on the part of Daverny. An appoint- 
ment was made; and Arthur hastened to the inn at Daveil, where 
he had left Theophile Minot waiting for him, in order to procure 
the assistance of his friend as a second. 


“*But wherefore this duel ?? demanded Minot: ‘ Daverny must have 
been well aware that his wife received you as her lover since her separation 
from him.’ . 

“Received me as her lover—Oh! never!’ cried Arthur. ‘ But, it is 
possible that such may be his impression, and I shall not undeceive him. 
[ have now in my pocket a letter from his wife*—by which he might speedily 
satisfy himself that she has never been criminal with me since her mar- 
riage. If I were killed, this letter might be found upon me: I should not 
like Daverny to have that satisfaction. Keep it for me, at least for the pre- 
sent: if I survive, you can return it to me; if I die, burn it.’ ” 


Arthur left the room to borrow a pair of pistols of the landlord 
of the inn, and Theophile Minot took advantage of the opportunity 
to gratify his curiosity by perusing the letter thus entrusted to him. 
To his horror and astonishment he found that Arthur had given him 
a wrong document, and that the one, which he held in his hands, 
contained the proofs of the infidelity of his own wife Therése 
with Arthur Gervillier. In a few minutes the Jeune Homme 
Charmant returned to the room, and was struck by the altered 
expression of countenance worn by his friend Minot. 


“* Well, what is the matter with you?’ demanded Arthur; ‘ you seem 
quite terrified! Is it because you are going to be a second in a duel? 
Upon my word, I am ashamed of you!’ 

“* No—it is not that I am afraid,’ replied Minot, in a sombre tone 
of voice ; ‘ but—here—look—behold this letter which you have given 
me !’ 

“ Arthur cast his eyes upon the open letter, which Theophile presented to 
him, and then bursting into a loud laugh, exclaimed, ‘ What! I gave you 


the wrong letter! Ah! ah! this is too good—even if I had done it on 
purpose,’ ” 


ee 





* The one in which she made over to Gervillier the remainder of her for- 
tune for the use of her son. 
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Theophile Minot challenged Arthur to give him the only satisfac. 
tion’ he could demand in such a case ; and, without delay, the two 
young men proceeded together to the very forest where Daverny 
was to have met Gervillier. The distance was measured—Theophile 
fired first—and Arthur fell to the ground, mortally wounded. At 
that moment Daverny arrived upon the spot, where Arthur lay in 
the agonies of death. The young man of fashion desired Daverny 
to possess himself of the letter which would convince him that Caro- 
line had never forgotten her marriage vows ; and his eyes were then 
closed in death ! 

Daverny and Caroline passed the remainder of their days 
happily together. 





Art. V.—Memoirs of the Court of England, during the Reigns of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate. By Joun HeENEAGE Jzsst, 
Vols. I. and II. London: Bentley. 1840. 


Miss Lawrance in her elegant, although rather too sentimental 
“ Memoirs of the Queens of England, during the Middle Ages,” 
the second volume of which we slightly noticed last month, with 
reason laments that so little is known of these royal personages. 
Of the public history of most of them no connected details have 
been preserved ; sometimes little more has been bequeathed us than 
a name, the date of a marriage, or of a death. Of course when we 
look for accounts of their lives in private, and of their domestic 
manners, there is still a greater blank. As soon, however, as we 
reach the accession of Henry the Seventh, broader and clearer light 
begins to break in upon the Court ; and as we advance in the 
reigns of the Tudors, and still more, along with the Stuarts, the 
chronicles become more abundant and satisfactory in respect of 
minuteness and curiosity. To be sure the factions which divided 
courtiers and writers, especially from the accession of James the 
First, have left thech aracter of many of the historical characters, 
and the origin of some extraordinary events, the subjects of much 
dispute still. There has, however, down to the present day, been 
such a continual accumulation and publication of national and pri- 
vate documents, many of them long buried among family archives 
as well as in the record offices, together with so many enlightened 
commentaries on the points of difficulty started in them, that the 
patient and impartial reader, who takes the trouble to collect, col- 
late, and balance their weight and worth, will not find extreme 
difficulty in endeavouring to make up his mind, upon the merits of 
any very important question of the kind referred to. He has at 
least always one most valuable guide when studying the precise 
nature and importance of any one historical event, or the character 
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of any great personage who has left a stamp upon futurity,—viz., 
the reading of that stamp, in its results and influences; and thus 
along with scattered or even contradictory documents a good inter- 
preter is proffered. 

In the volumes before us it has been Mr. Jesse’s endeavour to 
introduce to the general reader the principal characters that 
figured in the Courts of James the First and his son Charles ; to 
exhibit “‘the monarch and statesman in their undress, and a 
picture of the manners of the age.”” And he has succeeded in this 
endeavour so decidedly that we have seldom perused a more enter- 
taining work. It is a work also that presents not merely much 
that is useful towards a full understanding of the personages and 
the periods handled, but as being suggestive of lessons for all times. 
Not that it contains many things, or perhaps anything, that are 
absolutely new ; not that the author either pretends to or appears 
to possess the faculty of powerfully discriminating in his choice of 
materials; neither do we think that he displays much talent in 
regard to the business of weighing the relative value of testimonies. 
He is quite unequal to the duties of an historian, and perhaps even 
of a biographer. On the other hand he has collected from a vast 
number of sources whatever anecdotes, narratives, gossip, and 
scandal, he conceived were calculated to make the reader acquainted 
with the personal habits of his characters ; inserting also such bio- 
graphical notices, with commendable skill, plainness and modesty, 
as serve to afford a good setting for the things collected. In this 
way he has produced a book that will occupy many hours in pro- 
fitable and pleasurable reading. 

In the first volume we have James, his queen, and his favourites 
Somerset and Buckingham, besides a number of other public cha- 
racters and courtiers belonging to the * wisest fool in Christendom’s”’ 
reign. The second follows out a similar method and fullness with 
the reign and court of the “martyr” Charles. Little therefore 
is required of the reviewer but to select some of the illustrative 
passages, one general remark alone seeming to be here required, 
viz., that while we have abundance of grave histories of England 
upon a stately scale, we are exceedingly deficient in what is so plen- 
tiful among the French memoirs of the class in which the present 
work must rank. 

James’s love of buffoonery characterized him even in his advanced 
years ; and it took many vulgar and gross, sometimes extremely 
profane, forms. It is well known that he entertained, for example, 
a more than Judaical detestation of the sow-tribe of animals; and 
yet we find his favourite Buckingham, says Mr. Jesse, more than 
once addressing him, in his letters by the appellation “Sow ;” and 
on other occasions his minions would use to him the phrase ‘‘ Sow- 
ship.” But that we may have a lively picture upon a somewhat 
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enlarged scale, indicating indeed a great deal more than it directly 
conveys, we shall quote a Ietter from Sir John Harrington, the 
epigrammatist, and translator of the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” to Mr. 
Secretary Barlow, dated London 1606. The Danish king spoken 
of was brother to the queen :— 


““* My Good Friend,—In compliance with your asking, now shall you 
accept my poor account of rich doings. I came here a day or two before 
the Danish king came, and, from the day he had come to the present hour, 
I have been well nigh overwhelmed with carousal and sports of all kinds, 
The sports began each in such manner and such sort, as well nigh persuaded 
me of Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, and indeed wine too, ot such 


plenty, as would have astonished each beholder. Our feasts were magni- 


ficent, and the two royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at the 
table. I think the Dane hath strangely wrought on good English nobles; 
for those whom I could never get to taste good English liquor, now follow 
the fashion, and wallow in beastly delights. Thejladies abandon their sobriety, 
and are seen to roll about in intoxication. In good sooth, the parliament 
did kindly to provide his majesty so seasonably with money ; for there has 
been no lack of good living, shows, sights, and banquetting from morn to 
eve. One day a great feast was held; and after dinner the representation 
of Solomon’s temple, and the coming of the Queen of Sheba, was made, or 
(as I may better say) was meant to have been made, before their majesties, 
by device of the Earl of Salisbury and others. But, alas! as all earthly 
things do fail to poor mortals in earthly enjoyments, so did prove our pre- 
sentment thereof. The lady who did play the queen’s part did carry most 
precious gifts to both their majesties; but, forgetting the steps arising to the 
canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish majesty’s lap, and fell at his 
feet, though I rather think it was in his face. Much was the hurry and 
confusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand, to make all clean. His majesty 
then got up, and would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell down 
and humbled himself before her, and was carried to an inner chamber, and 
laid on a bed of state, which was not a little defiled with the presents of the 
queen, which had been bestowed on his garments; such as wine, cream, 
jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good matters. The entertainment 
and show went forward, and most of the presenters went backward, or fell 
down ; wine did so occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear in rich 
dress, Hope, Faith, and Charity ; Hope did assay to speak, but wine ren- 
dered her endeavours so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped the king 
would excuse her levity. Faith was then all alone; for I am certain she 
was not joined to good works, and left the court in a staggering fit : Charity 
came to the king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters 
had committed; in some sort she made obeisance, and brought gifts, but 
said she would return home again, as there was no gift which Heaven had 
not already given his majesty. She then returned to Faith and Hope, who 
were both sick in the lower hall. Next came Victory, in bright armour, 
and presented a rich sword to the king, who did not accept it, but put it by 
with his hand; and, by a strange medley of versification, did endeavour to 
make suit to the king. But Victory did not triumph long; for, after much 
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lamentable utterance, she was led away by a silly captive and laid to sleep in 
the outer steps of the antechamber. Now did Peace make entry, and strive 
to get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how great wrath she did 
discover unto those of her attendants; and, much contrary to her semblance, 
made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid on the pates of those who 
did oppose her coming. I have much marvelled at those strange pagean- 
tries; and they do bring to my remembrance what passed of this sort in 
our queen’s days, of which I was sometime a humble spectator and assistant ; 
but I never did see such lack of good order, discretion, and sobriety, as I now 
have done. I have passed much time in seeing the royal sports of hunting and 
hawking, where the manners were such as made me devise the beasts were 
pursuing the sober creation, and not man in quest of exercise and food. 
I will now in good sooth declare unto you, who will not blab, that the gun- 

owder fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on hereabouts 
as if the devil was contriving every man to blow up himself, by wild riot, 
excess, and devastation of time and temperance. The great ladies do go 
well masked, and indeed it be the only show of their modesty to conceal 
their countenance : but, alack ! they meet with such countenance to uphold 
their strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens,” 


Very probably the epigrammatist has lent a little too much point 
to his account and to his play upon the state of the cardinal virtues ; 
but James himself was always a lover of wine, while the Dane was 
ajovial boisterous fellow. It is also notorious that the manners of 
the court at that time were extremely lax,—that the virtue of the 
ladies who fluttered and trifled in that precinct, was more than 
questionable. How otherwise could it be when the character not 
merely of the king and his favourites is considered, but the licenti- 
ousness of the queen. Compare, ye sianderers of youthful innocence, 
the characters of Anne of Denmark and of Victoria, together with 
the condition of their households, their occupations and entertain- 
ments. For her magnificent masques James’s queen has been often 


celebrated. But, to quote from Mr. Jesse’s pages :— 


“* They appear to have been conducted with but little attention to decorum. 
The Countess of Dorset mentions, in her memoirs, that there was ‘ much 
talk of a mask which the queen had at Winchester, and how all the ladies 
about the court had gotten such ill names, that it was grown a scandalous 
place ; and the queen herself was much fallen from her former greatness 
and reputation she had in the world.’ Peyton’s censure is far stronger: 
‘The masks,’ he says, ‘and plays at Whitehall were used only as incentives 
for lust; therefore the courtiers invited the citizens’ wives to those shows 
on purpose to defile them. There is not a chamber nor lobby, if it could 
speak, but would verify this.’ Whatever share the queen may have had in 
effecting a kind understanding between the courtiers and the citizens’ wives, 
it is certain that she herself was far from being averse to the tender passion. 
Carte tell us that she took a great delight in making the king jealous, and 
with this view took liberties which were very improper, and were the cause 
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of some excitement at court. It is to be feared, however, that Anne had 
less her husband’s jealousy at heart than her own gratification. Accordin 
to the chronicles, or scandal, of the time, she was far from being satisfied with 
the cold attentions and ungainly form of her pedantic spouse. The first 
person on whom the queen is reported to have fixed her affections was the 
brave, the beautiful, and unfortunate Earl of Murray.” 


James has been accused of having sacrificed Murray’s life to his 
jealousy of the queen :— 


It was given out and publicly talked, that the Earl of Huntley was only 
the instrument of perpetrating this fate, to satisfy the king’s jealousy of 
Murray, whom the queen, more rashly than wisely, some few days before, 
had commended in the king’s hearing, with too many epithets, of a proper 
and gallant man. The story is in some degree corroborated by Oldmixon, 
‘I have it,’ he says, ‘from the best authority, that the king conceived a mor- 
tal hatred against the Earl of Murray for an expression of his wife Queen 
Anne, who, looking out at a window and seeing that lord entering the 
court, said he was the handsomest man she ever saw. ‘What,’ said the 
king, ‘ handsomer than I ?’ and swore he would have his life.’ A supposition 
has long existed that the unfortunate John, earl of Gowrie, was a favoured 
lover of Queen Anne. There is, however, every reason to believe, that it 
was not the earl, but his younger brother, Alexander Ruthven, the sharer of 
his tragical fate on whom the queen’s affections were in reality fixed, More 
than one writer has endeavoured to trace the secret history of the Gowrie 
conspiracy from the existence of this romantic amour. They assert that the 
whole plot was a mere counterfeit, contrived by James himself, in order to 
revenge himself by the destruction of his rival. This supposition, though 
contrary to the king’s well-known character for timidity, is, nevertheless, 
consonant with his ideas and system of king-craft; and though it requires 
confirmation, is not altogether unsupported by correlative circumstances.” 


Every one must say for himself what is the value of the authori- 
ties quoted, and how far they implicate the king. We know that he 
was as obstinate, cunning, and perfidious, as he was in many points 
weak and pedantic. His queen, too, although she could not with 
all her masculine qualities controul or master him, bore him hatred, 
and delighted to thwart and expose him. After coming to England 
they lived almost entirely separated, so that although she did not 
possess much political influence at the time, she engaged in the fac- 
tions of the age, instilling also dangerous prejudices into the minds 
of her sons, which the history of Charles sadly exemplified. In 
short, among the inferences to be drawn from the public and secret 
history of James’s reign, these are worthy of deep reflection,—first, 
the court was not less profligate than in the time of the Second 
Charles,—secondly, the disgust and opposition raised by his profli- 
gacy and kindred tyranny, oppression, and misgovernment, were fast 
ripening the popular will to resist the court and to issue in the great 
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Rebellion ; an unexampled occurence no doubt in this country in 
point of magnitude and its sad consequences, yet not so sad and 
disastrous, we are firmly persuaded, as would have been the triumph 
of the First Charles,—of him, who while a bad politician, fell upon 
bad and disjointed times. 

We think that Mr. Jesse has upon the whole very fairly brought 
out and illustrated the character of the pedant king. The picture 
is not one of unmitigated darkness and folly. There is justice done 
to his literary talents and works, to his wit, and to his conversational 
powers. But the relieving parts are few and trifling when com- 
pared with their opposites ; almost according to the ratio that while 
he was alarmed at the sight of the weapons of war, he yet had 
no great objection to have them foully employed in the hands of 
assassins or murderers, when a cherished end was to be attained. 
Without saying more than that our author has placed very strikingly 
in juxta- position much of what is recorded concerning the rise and 
fall of Somerset, and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the fol- 
lowing extract may not inappropriately be here introduced :— 


“The murder of Overbury has generally been traced to the sole circum- 
stance of his having impugned the virtue of Lady Somerset. Admitting, 
however, that female indignation could proceed to such lengths as murder, 
is it probable that Somerset would have entered so warmly into his wife’s 
feelings, as to sacrifice for some intemperate expressions a once-loved friend, 
more especially when those very expressions originated solely in a regard 
for himself? A momentary and violent irritation may perhaps be allowed 
as natural ; but would he have pursued his victim to the grave by a slow 
and merciless process of vengeance, scarcely equalled in the annals of 
crime? Moreover, is it probable, is it indeed possible, that Northampton, 
whose share in this detestable transaction is undoubted, and who was one of 
the coldest and most calculating men of his time, should have been influenced 
in the same unaccountable manner by his profligate niece? In a word, 
will common sense allow us to suppose that such a man would have mixed 
himself up in a fearful crime, and have risked life, fortune, and reputation, 
merely because some unguarded words had been uttered, which he well 
knew to be true? 

“To what then, will naturally be asked, did Overbury owe his melancholy 
end? This needs an explanation which it is not so easy to afford, and the 
most that can be adduced are some obscure and unsatisfactory conjectures. 
Certain it is, that Overbury was the depository of some important secrets, 
the discovery of which might have been fatal to the favourite, and that he 
was even foolish enough to threaten Somerset with a disclosure. Many a 
dark rumour has floated down to us respecting the mysterious death of 
Prince Henry: in which the names of Somerset, Northampton, and Over- 
bury are not omitted. Undoubtedly it was of the most vital importance, 
both to Somerset and Northampton, that the Prince should not survive his 
father. Preferment was sure to cease, and ruin certain to follow. The 
abhorrence with which Henry regarded the Suffolk and Northampton 
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branches of the Howards, was scarcely exceeded even by his detestation 
of Somerset. Besides, the mere fact of these two noblemen being capable 
of committing one murder, renders it less unlikely that they would haye 
been guilty of the other. ‘At all events, it appears far more probable that 
they put Overbury out of the way to insure their own safety, than to avenge 
themselves on the detractor of a wife or a niece. The conduct, too, of the 
Countess appears less infamous, if we can suppose that to the indignation 
of her sex she added a redeeming anxiety to rescue her husband from 
approaching ruin. With regard to the general circumstances which threw 
suspicion over the death of Henry, they have already been introduced in 
the memoir of that lamented young Prince. 

“‘ Unfortunately, it is impossible to investigate this embarrassing affair 
without in some degree implicating the King himself. The late Charles 
Fox entertained a project of inquiring into the circumstances of Somerset’s 
crime: in a letter to Lord Lauderdale he writes—‘ I recollect that the im- 
pression upon my mind was, that there was more reason than is generally 
allowed for suspecting that Prince Henry was poisoned by Somerset, and 
that the King knew of it after the fact.’ This impression originated, with- 
out doubt, in Somerset’s arrogance previous to his trial, as well as in the 
King’s undisguised fear lest the Earl should enter into some unpleasant 
details when brought before his judges. Certain is it, that Somerset had a 
secret in his keeping, which apparently saved his own life, and kept James 
in an unpleasant state of trepidation. Whether, however, it was connected 
with the death of the Prince, or whether, as Harris supposes, it was ‘ the 
revealing that vice to which James seems to have been addicted,’ is not so 
easy to determine. There is a letter extant, addressed by Somerset to the 
King, in which he professes to pray for mercy; but it conveys less of peni- 
tence than of expostulation and defiance. Somerset throughout affected to 
talk as if the King dared not sentence him to death. od - 

‘** Another circumstance which throws suspicion on James, was the libe- 
ration of Sir Thomas Monson, who was to have been tried as an accomplice 
in Overbury’s murder, but escaped after his arraignment. Coke, the Lord 
Chief Justice, was rash enough to observe, ‘That more would come out at . 
his trial than the death of a private individual.’ He is even said to have 
exclaimed on the Bench, ‘God knows what became of that sweet babe 
Prince Henry; but I know somewhat.’ Certain it is that James took 
fright, that Monson obtained his liberty, and that Coke was disgraced.” 


One or two passages will afford relief to the state of things, and 
to the shocking events which form the subjects of most of our pre- 
vious extracts. ‘Thus, of the pastimes and the habits of Bacon :— 


‘Ben Jonson and Richard Earl of Dorset were among the number of his 
friends. The latter was so great an admirer of his genius, that, according 
to Aubrey, he employed Sir Thomas Billingsley (the celebrated horseman) 
to write down whatever fell from the lips of the great philosopher in his 
social discourse. He liked to compose in his garden, accompanied either 
by a friend or amanuensis, who instantly committed his thoughts to paper. 
Among others whom he thus employed was Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury. 
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Aubrey informs us that this person was so beloved by his lord, that ‘ he 
was wont to have him walk with him in his delicate groves when he did 
meditate, and when a notion darted into his mind Mr. Hobbes was presently 
to write it down; and his lord was wont to say that he did it better than 
any one else about him, for that many times, when he read their notes, he 
scarce understood what they writ, because they understood it not clearly 
themselves.” 


Sometimes he would have music in the room adjoining that 
in which he composed ; and at every meal, according to the season 
of the year, he had his table ‘‘ strewen with sweet herbs and 
flowers, which he said did refresh his spirits and memory.” 


Again,— 


“When he was at his country-house at Gorhambury, St. Alban’s seemed 
as if the court had been there, so nobly did he live. His servants had 
liveries with his crest ; his watermen were more employed by gentlemen 
than even the King’s. King James sent a buck to him, and he gave the 
keeper 50/1.’ Howell, in his letters, mentions a similar instance of his 
liberality, on his receiving a buck from one of the royal domains. He sent 
for the under-keeper who had brought the present, and ‘ having drunk the 
King’s health unto him in a great silver gilt bowl,’ gave it to him as his 
fee.” 


There will here pass through the reader’s mind the current ac- 
count of the contradictions in the Chancellor’s character and con- 
duct, and some of Pope’s lines. Mr. Jesse says he was “ apparently 
little distressed by his fall,” and quotes an anecdote in proof of his 
equanimity and superiority :— | 


“Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, happening to encounter him 
almost immediately after that event, with equal bad taste and bad feeling, 
wishing him, ironically, a merry Easter !—‘ And to you, signior,’ replied 
Bacon, ‘I wish a merry Pass-over!’ The reply not only comprehended a 
wish that the Ambassador were well out of the kingdom, but alluded to his 
supposed Jewish origin ; the greatest insult which could have been offered to 
aSpaniard.”’ 


This view does not very well comport with Bacon’s pitiful letters 
to the king after his fall ; but the elasticity and vicissitudes of his 
mind, and its different moods, may account for some apparent or 

real inconsistencies. 

’ Among the original letters to James, preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, there are some from his children and grand- 
children, written when they were but juveniles; a circumstance 
which seems to intimate that he took pleasure in their correspond- 
ence. Perhaps we may not guess far amiss should we surmise, that 
the writers soon learned what was the king’s weak side in regard to 
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literary compositions. In the following childish epistle from the 
Queen of Bohemia’s son, if there be not grounds for this supposition, 
there is otherwise enough to amuse :— 


**¢ St,—-I kiss your hand. I would fain see yor Ma“. I can say nomi- 
nativus hic, hec, hoc, and all five declensions, and a part of pronomen, and 
a partofverbum. I have two horses alive, that can go up my stairs, a 
black horse and achesnut. I pray God to bless your Ma", 

*** Yor Maties obedient grandchild, 
‘** FREDERICK Henry.’ 


“* To the King.’ ” 


Very likely mamma set the copy. 


The following is a pleasing but touching anecdote. It is of Anne, 
daughter of Charles the First ; and is given in a letter to the Earl 
of Strafford, from Mr. Garrard : — 


‘Friday morning, the 17th of this month, St. Patrick’s day, was the 
Queen brought to bed of a daughter, which will please the Irish well. It 
is not yet christened, neither hear I anything of the gossip.’ There isa 
simple but affecting anecdote related of this little Princess, who died before 
she had completed her fourth year. In her last moments she was desired 
by one of her attendants to pray. Shesaidshe was not able to say her long 
prayer, meaning the Lord’s Prayer, but would say her short one ; ‘ Lighten 
mine eyes, O Lord, that I sleep not the sleep of death.’ She had scarcely 
repeated the words when life departed. She was born at St. James’s, 17th 
March, 1637, and died 8th December 1640.” 


Gloom instead of hope pervades our next and last extract. It 


regards the omens and forebodings that accompanied the accession 
and coronation of Charles the First :— 


** Notwithstanding that it was altogether in opposition to the practice of 
his predecessors, Charles affectionately insisted on presiding as chief 
mourner at the funeral of his father. Young as he was, it was the third 
time that he had performed the same melancholy office, having previously 
attended his mother, and his brother Prince Henry, to their last home. 
The superstitious argued from the circumstance, that a career of sorrow was 
in store for the survivor. Many, indeed, were the circumstances on which, 
even when in the very height of his prosperity, his contemporaries founded 
a similar belief; and when we remember the subsequent misfortunes which 
befell the unhappy Charles, we cannot but regard them as curious; at the 
same time they are instructive as showing the temper of the time. Sen- 
house, Bishop of Carlisle, who had been his chaplain when Prince of Wales, 
was selected to deliver his coronation sermon. The Bishop took for his 
text: Rev. ii. 10, ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of Life,’ &c. ; a passage which was considered by the superstitious 
as far more suitable for his funeral sermon, than as adapted to the brilliant 
occasion on which it was delivered ; moreover, during the ceremony it was 
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discovered that the wing of the gold dove had been completely broken off. 
Charles himself, contrary to the custom of his ancestors, probably to denote 
the purity of his intentions, had selected a robe of white, instead of purple, 
as his coronation dress. Purple having been ever considered the badge of 
sovereignty, as white was the emblem of innocence, it was inferred that 
hereafter he would have to rely upon his own virtues and integrity, rather 
than upon the greatness of regal power. His neglecting to ride through 
the city, attended with that state which had graced his forefathers on the 
days of their coronation, was also deemed equally portentous and ill-advised. 
Even the melancholy expression of his countenance was held to be ominous 
of future ill. When his picture was conveyed to Rome, to afford the design 
of a bust, the artist turned to the gentleman who brought it :—He hoped, 
he said, it was not the face of a near relation, for it was one of the most 
unfortunate he had ever seen, and, according to all the rules of art, the per- 
son whose it was must die a violent death.” 


To conclude,—we hope that Mr. Jesse will carry himself inde- 
pendently and impartially through the Protectorate. We think, 
however, that there are indications in the present volumes, that 
entitle us to have doubts on this point. 





ad 


Art. VI.—Biographie Modeérne, ou Galerie Historique, Civile, Militaire, 
Politique, et Judiciare. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Alexis Eymery. 


Tuts work is, as it professes to be, the military, political, and judi- 
cial, collection of portraits of those Frenchmen, dead or living, who 
have rendered themselves more or less celebrated, since the com- 
mencement of the revolution up to the present time, by their talents, 
their employments, their misfortunes, their courage, their virtues, 
or their crimes. ‘This is the second edition ; and the first prepared 
the way for an equally rapid and extensive sale of the present one. 
In a word, it is only necessary to glance at it in order to convince 
ourselves that it is something more than the mere plagiarism or 
imitation of the original Biographie Modérne, as it has been 
termed. This Biographie Modérne, was published at Leipsic in 
1807, and was seized by the police agents of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The years which have passed away since that period ; the memo- 
rable events with which they have been filled ; the astonishing for- 
tune, and the remarkable vicissitudes, experienced by many person- 
ages who figured in that work; the return of others, whom the 
French deemed to have absented themselves for ever, and whom 
new revolutions again called to the great theatre of political life, 
more or less to their own advantage and to that of the world; and 
the scarcity of the original Biographie, of which it is now almost 
impossible to procure a single copy, either in foreign countries or in 
France, whatever may be the price offered ;—all these consider- 
ations induced the editors and publishers of the Biographie Moderne 
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ou Galerie Historique, to favour the world, and enrich the library of 
the curious, with an Encyclopedia of biographies, which, in a concise 
and perspicuous manner, may furnish adequate ideas of the magni- 
tude of the schemes engendered by the French revolutionists, the 
glory of the conquests achieved by Napoleon and his Marshals, the 
sufferings of those who espoused the cause of the exiled Royalists, 
the talents of the barristers who defended or accused’ the eminent 
persons that were brought to trial in those stormy times, the virtues 
of the patriotic, the vices of the unjust, the deeds of the good man, 
and the turpitude of the bad, so far as any of these may be con- 
nected with the first great French Revolution and its effects. One 
name alone is not done justice to,—to one name alone there is no 
biography affixed ; and yet that name stands in its place—but with- 
out a retinue of words, as its possessor stood, without a train of 
warriors and statesmen, on the rocks of Saint Helena. This name 
is Napoleon Bonaparte,—a name to which no historian has yet 
done adequate justice, and the glories of which have dazzled the 
eyes of those who would attempt to depict them. France, blinded 
by her admiration, and England by her jealousy, connot as yet 
furnish an impartial biography for this great man : future ages may 
produce a calm observer, who will extract a just and correct account 
of the incidents of Napoleon’s life, from the mass of matter already 
printed or destined to be in print; but a long interval must elapse 
ere that biographer shall be found. The history of Napoleon was for 
many years the history of Europe : his generals were the Kings of 
the great nations of that continent ; and the effects of his aneasy 
genius were felt from London to Madrid—from Madrid to Cairo— 
from Cairo to Saint Petersburgh. Archimedes-like, he only required 
a place to stand upon, to have raised the world: his schemes were 
too gigantic to be compassed by human means; and he would not 
have laughed at the scheme of the sculptor, who offered to hew 
Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander, the Macedonian, so that 
the gigantic effigy might have held a city in one hand, and the 
source of a vast river in the other. The man who shall undertake 
to write the history of Napoleon with impartiality and calmness, 
should be enabled to look upon him as we are accustomed to think 
of Cesar, Timour, or Charlemagne—all of whom, by the way, were 
immeasurably behind the modern hero of France. Napoleon was 
not only a warrior ; he was also a statesman and a legislator. The 
biographer of Napoleon must combine many talents and much 
capacity of criticism, in order to estimate all the qualifications of the 
imperial conqueror, to weigh his merits and his failings in a correct 
balance, to appreciate his worth, to extenuate his faults, to praise 
his virtues, and, chiefly of all, to attribute his deeds to their true 
motives. 


The following paragraph is all that is said of Napoleon in the 
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work under notice (we print it with the asterisks, as they are 
placed in the original :)— 


“NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, General, Consul, Emperor, King, 


&e. &c. &e. 
“Born at Ajaccio, on the 15th of August, 1769. * * * 
* * * * * x 


France is indebted to him for her military glories and her miseries. The 
remembrance of the former, and the terrible results of the latter, do not 
allow us to speak with suitable justice and moderation of this extraordinary 
personage, whom, in his lifetime, the battle of Waterloo has handed to 
posterity: that posterity may alone praise or blame him, by turns, with- 
out hatred, and without passion.”’ 


Before we proceed further with our notice of this very remarkable 
work, we shall lay before the reader an Explanatory Table of those 
terms or expressions which were introduced into the French lan- 
guage during the first Revolution, and of others the real meaning of 
which may have been subjected to variation. For this table we are 
principally indebted to the volumes under notice :— 

Anarchiste. This qualification was given, ever since the 9th 
Thermidor, of the year II. of the Republic, to the demagogue party, 
which, having remained attached to the principles of the revolutionary 
government, formed several schemes and enterprises against the 
majority of the convention, and afterwards against the constitutional 
authority. ‘The same party has also been denominated the Tail 
of Robespierre. : 

Aristocrate. The populace gave this name from the very com- 
mencement of the revolution to all those who appeared opposed 
to it. 

Babouviste. A Partizan of Babeuf, who was surnamed the * Tri- 
bune of the People.” He commenced his political career as a 
journalist, under the signature of Gracchus. He was condemned to 
death; and poinarded himself, together with Arthé, in order to 
avoid the ignominy of a scaffold. 

Brissotins, Girondins, or Federalistes. These were the names of 
the partizans of Brissot, who was regarded as the chief of that party 
which was overturned by the followers of Marat and Robespierre, 
or the Mountain, on the 3lst of May, 1793. The Brissotins were 
also called the ‘‘ Faction of Statesmen.” 

Chouans. ‘This denomination was also given, after the 9th of 
Thermidor, of the year II., to the enemies of the Terrorists or Jaco- 
bins, who accused them of Royalism, and supposed them to be con- 
nected with the Chouwans of the west. 

Clichiens. These were the members of the Convention who were 
opposed to the Jacobins, and who, after the 9th of Thermidor, of 
the year il, formed a political union in the garden of Clichi, and 
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subsequently at the house of the Deputy Delahay. This party 
was overturned on the 18th of Fructidor, in the year V., by the 
Directory. 

Compagines de Jesus et du Soleil. Clubs or Societies of youn 
men, who were accused, after the 9th of Thermidor, of the year IT, 
of persecuting and even assassinating the Terrorists at Lyons, 
Marseilles, aud other places of the south of France, from motives of 
vengeance or reaction. 


Contre-Revolutionnaire. An enemy of the revolution—a Royalist 
—or an Aristocrat. 

Cordeliers. A democratic faction, which, in the Church of the 
Cordeliers, in the year 1793, formed a club to rival that of the 
Jacobins, and which was overturned by Robespierre. 

Coté Droit, and Coté Gauche. The partizans of the monarchy and 
of moderate principles, in the constituent assembly, were accustomed 
to sit in that part of the Chamber which was to the right of the 
President, and were thus denominated the Coté Droit : those, who 
advocated revolutionary or exaggerated principles, took their seats 
upon the Coté Gauche, or left sidc. 

Dantonistes. Partizans of Danton, who were overturned, together 
with their chief, by the followers of Robespierre. 

Feuillans. A political club of moderate men, who were opposed 
to the Jacobins. This society was erected after the constituent 
assembly, and during the legislative session ; and the place of its 
meeting was the ancient convent of the Feuillans. 

Fructidorisé. Any individual who was proscribed by the law of 
transportation of the 19th of Fructidor, in the year V., against the 
Clichian party. 

Hebertistes. These were partizans of Hebert, whom Robespierre 
put to death. 

Jacobins. The members of the first popular and revolutionary 
society which was formed at the commencement of the revolution, 
in the ancient convent of the Jacobins, where the most violent men 
of the democratic party continued to meet until the 9th of Thermi- 
dor, of the year II. They resumed their sittings for a short time 
in 1799, after the 30th of Prairial; but were soon compelled to 
discontinue them. 

Manége. A chamber in which the constituent, legislative, and 
conventional assemblies oecasionally met. 

Marais. This name was given to the least elevated portion of 
the Chamber of the legislative and conventional assemblies, 
where those members were accustomed to sit, whose opinions were 
more moderate than those of their companions, or who hovered 
between two parties, and who were not unfrequently termed the 
Crapadus du Marais ‘ (Frogs of the Marsh.”’) 
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Maratistes. Partizans of Marat, who was slain by Charlotte 
Corday. 

Moderés. Individuals who endeavoured to make their moderate 
opinions prevail over the exaggerated ones of the Mountain ; and 
who were overturned on the 3lst of May, 1793. 

Montagne. This name was given to the most violent membérs 
of the revolutionary party in the legislative and conventional assem- 
bly, because they were accustomed to sit upon the highest portion 
of the benches of the Chamber. ‘Thus, the word “ Mountain,” or 
high ground, was used in opposition to the ** Marsh” (Marais) or 
low ground. 

Orleanistes. Partizans of the Duke of Orleans. 

Prétre Assermenté. Any individual who took the oaths of sub- 
mission to the various enactments of the revolution, concerning the 
clergy and religion. 

Prétre Insermenté, or Prétre Refractaire. Any individual who 
refused to take those oaths. 

Reaction, Reacteur, or Reactionnaire. The party, that was the 
victim of the system of the Terrorists, and that was opposed to the 
Jacobins, avenged themselves upon their opponents by excesses of 
all kinds, and even by murder, after the 9th of Thermidor, of the 
year II..—a circumstance whence they obtained the name of Re- 
actionnaires or Reacteurs, in the same way as their system of 
retaliation was denominated Reaction. 

Revolutionnaires. Partizans of the Revolution since 1789. 

Sans-Culottes. A denomination which was given in derision, 
from the commencement of the revolution, to the leaders of the 
populace, who subsequently assumed it themselves. 

Septembriseurs. Authors of the massacres perpetrated in the 
prisons of Paris, on the 2nd and 3rd of September, 1792. 

Theophilantropes. ‘These were the sectarian votaries of a spe- 
cies of Deism, or rather Theism, of whom the Director Laré- 
veillére was the chief, and who established their creed in 1797, 
1798, and 1799, in the churches devoted to Catholicism. 

Terroristes. Partizans of the scheme of terrorism. 

Thermidoriens. Partizans of the revolution of the 9th Thermidor, 
of the year II., by which Robespierre and the Mountain were 
overturned. 

Vendéens. The inhabitants of the department of La Vendée, 
and of those districts where the royalist and religious insurrection 
of 1793, 1794, and 1795, broke out. 

Vendemiaristes. Partizans of the sections of Paris, who, in 
Vendemiaire of the year VI., having attacked the convention and the 
Terrorists, were defeated. The greater portion of their chiefs, who 
were accused of royalism, were condemned to death. 

VoL. 1. (1840.) No. 11. P 
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Ventre. This was the place in the chamber of the legislative and 
conventional assemblies, where the deputies of moderate or uncertain 
principles were accustomed to seat themselves. The term applies 
o oi gaa locality as that of the Marais, which we have similarly 

efined. 

We have been induced to lay this list of definitions before the 
reader, in order to aid him inhis perusal of French works upon the 
Revolution. Many historians, and even the translators of those 
historians, are accustomed to leave unexplained several phrases or 
denominations which are not ambiguous to them, but the meaning 
of which may not strike every reader. We shall now proceed to 
notice the work, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article. 

The style of the biographical notices is concise and laconic, but far 
from being too abrupt. Ap immense mass of information is com- 
prised in a few words; and the editors appear to have discharged 
their task with impartiality and justice. They seem to have 
weighed the merits of eminent individuals by their actions, and not 
according to the scale of public opinion or of private bias. Their 
Jabours are discharged chiefly without comment, and seem to have 
been carried on in a purely historical course. They have related 
facts as they really occurred, and not as they themselves wished that 
they might have occurred—a fault but too frequently to be noticed 
in the works of historians or biographers of all ages, and of all 
nations. Nothing appears to have been spared by the publishers | 
to render the work complete; indeed, every name, which is at all 
connected with France in respect to the Revolution and its effects, 
has found biographical mention in these volumes. The rank or 

ower of the personages quoted does not appear to have in any way 
influenced the pen of the editors ; and all declamation is carefully 
avoided. We shall quote the following article as a specimen of the 
general style of the work, prefacing the extract with the remark 
that it is faithfully translated, word for word, from the original, so 
far as a respect to the idiomatic distinctions of the two languages 
would permit :— 


* CORDAY-D’ARMANS (Marie Anne Charlotte). This lady was 
born, in the year 1768, at Saint Saturnin, near Selez, in Normandy. She 
lived at Caen, at the house of her relative Madame Coutelier de Breteville. 
The events of the 31st of May, 1793, excited her imagination to the highest 
point against the Jacobins, and especially against Marat, whom she regarded 
as their chief. She repaired to Paris on the 12th of July, 1793, requested 
an interview for the following morning with that deputy, and wrote him 2 
note which procured admission into his private study, just after he issued 
from his bath. After a few words of conversation relative to the disturb- 
ances of the Calvados, Marat having declared that those members of the 
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convention who were at the head of the Federalistes* of Caen should 
speedily ascend the scaffold, she drew a poinard from her bosom, and, with 
a single blow, put an end to his life and to his vengeance. Standing 
calmly upon the fatal spot, she did not make any attempt to escape; but, 
having shortly surrendered herself to the police, she was conveyed tothe 
Abbaye. Thence was she dragged before the revolutionary tribunal, where 
the long interrogatory, to which she was compelled to submit, was curious 
for the courage, the calmness, and the dignity, which she preserved in the 
presence of her judges. Amongst various captious questions that were pnt 
to her, she was asked ‘if the priest to whom she made her confession at 
Caen, was assermenté} or not?’ She replied that she did not address her- 
selfto one more than to another; and from her prison she wrote a letter to 
her father, and to the Deputy Barbaroux, who had fled at that period to 
Caen, to assure them that she considered her action as a stepping-stone 
towards tranquillity. Having been condemned to death, on the 17th of 
July, she ascended the scaffold, clad in a red shift, and begged M. Chaauveau 
Lagarde, her counsel, to pay a few debts which she had contracted in the 
prison. A newspaper gives the following account of her death :—‘ In her 
progress towards the scaffold she heard nothing save sounds of applause 
and of Bravo: a smile was the only method by which she manifested her 
sensations. When she ascended the place of her punishment, her counte- 
nance still possessed the freshness and the expression of a female who was 
satisfied with herself.’ She was beautiful, exquisitely formed, and pos- 
sessed all the graces of her sex.” 


It is an extremely difficult task to curb the ardour of the imagi- 
nation when writing the biographies of remarkable personages, 
whose virtues excite our admiratiou, or whose vices raise our disgust. 
It is equally difficult to refrain from eulogy or comment when 
we are describing the deeds of the gallant and the brave, or to desist 
from vituperation when we are recording the turpitude of the great. 
But the editors of this work have admirably fulfilled the promise of 
conciseness and calmness held out in the preface; and this forbear- 
ance we regard as one of the greatest merits of the book. There 
was such wide space—such scope for declamation and episodical 
observation in the subject they had chosen ; for who can now, when 
the events of those times are still fresh in our memories, like the 
deeds of yesterday, sit down and dispassionately narrate the incidents 
of that epoch of change—of revolution—of terror—of glory—and 
of vicissitude, and yet possess a heart capable of appreciating all 
the noblest sentiments of man? 

We shall now extract the article which contains the biography of 
Robespierre, in order to obtain an opportunity of making a few 
observations upon this singular individual, who has been looked 
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* and + See the list of definitions we ere now laid before the reader. 
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_upen as a bloody-minded monster, and whose character is not yet 
properly understood :— 


“ROBESPIERRE, the Elder (Maximilien Isidore) Deputy to the 
States General and to the National Convention. 

‘*Born at Arras in 1759, and the son of a barrister who had dissipated 
his fortune, he was indebted for his education to M. de Conzié, the Bisho 
of that city, who enabled him to obtain admission into the College of Louis- 
le-Grand. M. Herivaux, one of the professors of this establishment, and 
who was a great admirer of the heroes of Rome, did not fail to applaud in 
his scholar that love which the youth already manifested for independence 
and equality, and doubtless contributed in no small degree to the develop- 
ment of republican sentiments in the mind of Robespierre. Studious and 
assiduous, Maximilien Robespierre manifested great talents, and gave great 
hopes which he eventually was far from realizing. Having become a bar- 
rister at the court of Arras, he successively composed memorials against the 
magistrates of this city and of Saint Omer, and against the states of the pro- 
vince, whose abuse of authority he exposed and exaggerated. He obtained 
a seat in the Academy at Arras, and, in 1789, was elected deputy of the 
tiers-etats of Artois to the States-General. In this capacity he obtained 
but little influence ; and during the first session, he was looked upon as a 
man of sombre disposition, and endowed with but small capabilities. He 
however demonstrated, in several discussions, a great deal of tenacity, and 
a logical power of reasoning which one day astonished Mirabeau himself: 
but that which principally distinguished him from amongst the crowd of 
declaimers in that assembly, was his decided devotion to republicanism, 
which he did not attempt to dissemble, and which was peculiarly revolting 
to those who were soon destined to contribute their aid towards the esta- 
blishment of that form of government. He had founded considerable ho 
on the flight of the King, on the 20th of June, 1791 ; and when he heard 
of the arrest of that monarch at Varennes, he said, on the following morn- 
ing, as he left the club of the Jacobins, ‘ My friends, all is lost : the King is 
saved!’ Ever adroit in profiting by the energies or the labours of his 
accomplices, he only took a secondary part in the movements of the 20th of 
June, and the 10th of August, 1792, and did not appear personally at the 
head of either of those struggles: but, leagued with Marat and Danton, he 
made use of the ferocity of the former, and supported himself by the firmness 
and revolutionary principles of the latter, to reach his own aims. After- 
wards elected a deputy of Paris at the National Convention, he found him- 
self denounced by the Girondins as an individual who was anxious to raise 
himself to the dictatorship ; but after several stormy sessions, in which he 
was compelled to struggle against the distinguished orators of that party, 
he succeeded in defeating them ; and from that moment he did not cease to 
persecute Louis XVI with the most incredible perseverance and bitterness : 
it is useless to observe that he voted for the death of that monarch, without 
appeal, and without reprieve. The days of the 31st of May and of the 
2nd of June, which were the work of Danton and of the corporation of Paris, 
rather than his own, rendered him entirely master of the National Conven- 
tion, and founded that tyrannical and sanguinary empire which only ceased 
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with his life. From that moment every one and everything trembled in 
his presence and before that revolutionary government which was‘confided 
to the committee of public safety and to twelve commissions which replaced 
the ministers. Occupied in the chambers of the committees, Robespierre 
did not appear so frequently as before at the convention, and only ascended 
the tribune upon grand occasions. He successively accomplished his aims, 
in declaring himself the protector of the seventy three deputies who were 
excluded from the convention, and in opposing himself to the measure which 
voted their accusation ; as well as in proposing, a short time afterwards, that 
those who bore titles, or who were in any way ennobled, by the possession 
of government employments, should be exempt from the general measures of 
the police ; and in causing the Dantonistes to destroy the Hebertistes. He 
also sent the former to the scaffold, by the aid of Collot, Billaud, Barére, 
and others, whom he was also desirous of sending thither in their turns. 
From that moment until his fall, his power experienced no rivals ; and it is 
worthy of observation, that France, groaning beneath the oppressive strug- 
gles of various parties, for a short period applauded the deeds of Robes- 
pierre, probably hoping that she might be less unfortunate under one tyrant 
than under a thousand. In the meantime, the storm, that was forming 
around him, did not fail to burst ; and the design, which he announced, of 
punishing the excesses and turpitude of several of his colleagues, forced 
those men to take up arms in their own defence, when they demanded no 
other duty than to serve under, and be commanded by him. ‘The aspect of 
danger excited their courage ; and they increased their intrigues, with the 
view of overthrowing Robespierre. This individual was not unacquainted 
with their schemes ; but, forgetting that system of attack which had invaria- 
bly succeeded with him, and remaining deaf to the counsels of Saint Just, 
who united audacity to an extreme sang froid, he hesitated and was lost. 
After having attempted to triumph over his rivals on the 8th of Thermidor, 
and having to some extent defeated them upon that day, he endeavoured on 
the following morning to decide the victory in his favour: but cries of 
‘ Down with the tyrant !’ soon convinced him that his power was at an end, 
and that the penalty of his crimes was near. Menaced on all sides, he 
manifested more courage than he was supposed to possess : he dared to me- 
nace the Convention, and was himself ordered to be arrested. It was then 
that Robespierre, turning towards his conquerors, exclaimed, ‘ The wicked 
triumph : and the Republic is lost!’ The fruitless revolt of the corporation, 
and its consequences, are well known: but, one thing is not so generally 
known,—and that is, that Maximilien refused to march against the Conven- 
tion, in consequence of the fixity of his opinions relative to the sovereignty 
of the people, and in order, it is said, not to be deemed a tyrant, by the 
necessity under which he found himself labouring to dissolve the Conven- 
tion, by force of arms. These were however scruples which he had not 
entertained on the 31st of May, and under other circumstances of a similar 
kind. He was executed on the 10th of Thermidor, after having attempted 
to destroy himself at the Hotel-de-Ville, at the moment when the police 
were about to lay hands upon him. He was then thirty-five years of age.”’ 


Such is the biographical notice of this most extraordinary man, 
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in the work we are reviewing. The editors, or authors of this article 
seem to imagine that Robespierre was naturally bloody-minded, and 
sanguinary in disposition; and that his deeds were the result of 
premeditated crimes, the full extent and nature of which he per- 
fectly understood. It is however stated by many eminent French 
writers, and we quote the assertion upon the best authorities, that 
Robespierre was merciful and humane in disposition, correct in his 
private life, and a man of the strictest probity and honour. Let 
not the reader imagine that we would attempt here to justify the 
enormities of which he was the author, or the terrible measures 
which he sanctioned ; we merely wish to record our sentiments rela- 
tive to the motives of this diabolic conduct. We maintain that 
Robespierre acted, not from an innate love of cruelty and blood- 
shed, but from a conviction that the happiness of his country was 
only to be ensured by the death of all those who were likely to oppose 
themselves to the principles of a complete revolution and the esta- 
blishment of a purely republican government. He was a mistaken 
man ; and he doubtless shuddered at the horrible alternative which 
he deemed himself compelled to adopt. But he could not persuade 
himself that France could be made happy unless the very roots 
of aristocracy were exterminated ; and under this impression he 
consigned thousands to the scaffold. In order to regenerate his 
native land, he considered it necessary to cut off the seniors of the 
existing generation, and prepare the way for a new race, whose ideas 
should be only those of republicanism and universal equality. He 
thought it proper to sacrifice the lives of a comparative few, in order 
to ensure the felicity of the millions ; and it was with these views 
that he kept the axe of the guillotine incessantly at work. He 
performed the disagreeable duty of a patriot, according to his 
own ideas, and chastened the country the happiness of which he 
fondly deemed himself called upon to establish upon a solid foun- 
dation. It cannot be said that a love of gain or any exalted ideas of 
ambition urged him thus to act; and when we see that he pursued 
so strange a path, without being influenced by either of those 
motives which generally excite men to slaughter or to crime, we must 
look for the causes in another direction. We find them in con- 
scientious, disinterested, but miserably mistaken views; and we 
find also that a man, of a naturally humane disposition, became, 
by the force of opinion, the most sanguinary tyrant that ever 
deluged the scaffold of a country with the blood of its citizens. 
There is a wide field for the speculations and remarks of the 
intelligent historian and the philosopher, in the circumstances of 
the French Revolution. Never did any popular ebulition or national 
convulsion give birth to so many great men, either as warriors, states- 
men, or lawyers. Look at the origion of a few of these eminent per- 
sonages, and we shall see the truth of the observation. 
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Napoleon himself sprung from an obscure, if not a mean family, of 
Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

Marshal Soult, now Duke of Dalmatia, and the greatest living 
general, was the son of a Notary of the town of St. Amand, in the 
department of the Tarn. 

Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, commenced his career as a 

rivate soldier, and raised himself to his high rank by his bravery 
and intelligence. 

General Junot, Duke of Abrantés, entered the military career as a 
simple grenadier of a company of volunteers raised in the depart- 
ment of the Cote d’Or. 

Marshal Kellermann, Duke of Valmy, entered the service as a 
simple hussar, in the legion of Conflans. 

Marshal Ney, Duke of Elchingen, and Prince of Moskowa, began 
his career as a private hussar, and in that capacity attracted the 
notice of Kleber. 

General Kleber was a young student in architecture, when he 
entered the military service, in which he raised himself, by his 
courage and abilities to the high post of General-in-chief of the 
French armies in Egypt. 

General Klein, who afterwards received the title of Count, and 
the rank of a peer of France, was the son of a small inn-keeper at 
Lunéville. 

Marshal Mortier, Duke of Treviso, was the son of a private 
gentleman, and entered the military service as a volunteer in a com- 
pany of grenadiers. 

General Moreau was the son of a lawyer of Morlaix. He became 
General-in-chief of the armies of the French Republic. 

Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, entered the military service as 
a simple soldier in the fourth battalion of Ardeche. 

Marshal Gerard, Count, Peer of France, &c., entered the army 
as an aid-de-camp to General Bernadotte, and raised himself entirely 
by his high courage and great talents. 

General Bernadotte, now king of Sweden, was born at Pau in the 
Bearn, and entered on his military career in the capacity of a simple 
soldier, and then passed for a short time into the regiment of the 
Royal Marines, in which situation he was when the revolution 
broke out. 

Marshal Gros, Baron, commenced his career as a private soldier : 
his rapid advancement was occasioned by his bravery alone. 

Marshal Massena, Duke of Rivoli, was born of poor parents at 
Nice, and entered the army as a private soldier. 

General Murat, king of Naples, was the son of parents who 
kept a small tavern at Bastide, near Cahors. 

We might quote a hundred other illustrious names, connected 
with the armies of France, to establish the truth of our assertion ; 
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but we hope that no one will attempt to controvert a fact so readil 
proved. However terrible may be those popular ebullitions which 
shake nations to their centre, destroy kings, change old-established 
constitutions, and evoke new principles of government, we must still 
admit their utility on the score of the impulse they give to progres- 
sive liberty throughout the civilized world, and the numbers of 
illustrious characters they call from obscurity. To the French Re- 
volution is France indebted for the destruction of the Bastille, that 
most horrible of inquisitions—the glories which attend upon the’ 
names of Bonaparte and his Marshals—and the still more solid 
advantages of those Codes of Laws, which ensure the liberty of the 
subject, abridge judicial oppression, abolish the fictions of legal 
practise, and enable every one to understand and comprehend the 
full extent of his rights and to appreciate his true position in the vast 
society of which he forms a member. 

The following category of the various national and legislative 
assemblies, which were held in France during the momentous period 
of which we are writing, may be useful to the reader. We extract 
it from the work under notice :— 


“* The Assembly of Notables was held at Versailles, on the 22nd of February, 
1787. 

“* The States-General were opened on the 5th of May, 1789, at Versailles. 

* The Constituent Assembly was established at Paris, in the Chamber of 
the Manége, on the 9th of November, 1789. 

“ The Legislative Assembly was called, in the same Chamber, on the 
Ist of October, 1791. 

“* The National Convention was held also at the Manége, on the 21st of 
September, 1792. 

“© The Council of Ancients and The Council of the Five Hundred were 
installed, on the 28th of October, 1794, the first at the Tuileries, and the 
second at the Palais Bourbon. 

“ The Legislative Body was assembled at the Palais Bourbon, on the 7th 
of January, 1800. 

“* The Chamber of Representatives was installed at the same place, on the 
2nd of June, 1815.” 


As the principal aim of this article is to assist the English reader 
in his study of any works, whether historical, biographical, or criti- 
cal, connected with the French Revolution or its immediate conse- 
quences, we shall extract another table from the Biographie Moderne 
ou Galerie Historique, and thereby categorize the constitutions that 
were given to France:— 


“The Constitution of 1791 was decreed on the 3rd of September, and 
accepted by Louis XVI. on the 12th of the same month. 

‘“The Constitution of 1793 was decreed by the Convention on the 24th 
of June, 1793, and accepted on the 10th of August. 
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“The Constitution of 1795 was decreed on the 17th of April. 

‘‘ The Constitution of the year VIII. of the Republic was accepted on the 
"th Frimaire, 1800. 

“The Constitutional Charter was given by the King on the 4th of 
June 1814.” 


One of the best specimens of the biographical notices in these 
volumes is that of the life of the Empress Josephine. With this 
extract we shall close our present notice of this very erudite 
and entertaining work :— 


“ JOSEPHINE, Empress of the French, &c. 

“Born at Saint Pierre, in the island of Martinique, on the 24th of June, 
1768, (others say two or three years earlier,) of rich parents, and -baptised 
by the name of Marie-Frangoise Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, she was 
married, when young, to the Viscount Alexandre de Beauharnais, since so 
well known by his talents and his misfortunes. Gifted with an ardent 
imagination, and addicted to dissipation and pleasure, she gave herself up 
to those allurements with an ardour that injured her reputation, and made 
her speedily notorious amongst the ladies of the ancient court, whose repu- 
tation was far from equivocal. The revolution came to put an end, if not 
to her gallantries, at least to their objects. Having with difficulty escaped 
during the reign of terror, during which she had been detained a prisoner 
at the Magdelonettes, she subsequently entered upon something more than 
friendly relations with Hoche and Barras: she however invariably made use 
of her power over the latter to render a service, and manifested a humane 
and kind disposition. When the day of the 13th Vendemiaire had created 
for Bonaparte a certain degree of importance, and when he had obtained 
the command of the army of Italy, Josephine married him. She however 
remained at Paris; and it was only in the following year, when Napoleon 
had covered himself with glory that she hastened to join him at Milan, and 
from that moment almost invariably accompanied him in his numerous expe- 
ditions. Crowned Empress of the French in the year 1804, she softened, 
as much as lay in her power, the severity of her husband’s disposition, and 
urged him to perform a variety of deeds of humanity. She saved the lives 
of many individuals, and thenceforth demonstrated so many virtues, that her 
early errors were forgotten. | Bonaparte, hitherto fortunate in his projects, 
thought of crowning his power and his glory by espousing, after the cam- 
paign of 1809, an Austrian Archduchess. Compelled to repudiate Jose- 
phine, who was generally termed his ‘Star,’ and who was really so to all 
intents and purposes, if we may believe posterior events, Napoleon never- 
theless employed all possible delicacy in handing to his wife this cup of 
humiliation, and assigned to her the title of Dowager-Empréss. Disgusted 
more than ever with those grandeurs which she had purchased at the ex- 
pense of her tranquillity and happiness, she retired to her beautiful seat of 
Malmaison, after having devoted a short time to travelling. At intervals 
She occasionally exercised a momentary influence over the Emperor, and, at 
the period of the Russian campaign, vainly endeavoured to make him aware 
of the dangers of that enterprise. Having become a prey, like all other 
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citizens of France, to the miseries which resulted from that expedition, she 
saw that phantom of glory and power which she had seen born, gradually 
decline, and remained almost alone amidst the ruins of her family. The 
occupation of the capital by the enemy, although it plunged her into the 
greatest grief, however procured for her the gratification of the visits of 
those foreign princes and monarchs who were enabled to appreciate her moral 
qualities ; and it was in consequence of a walk in her garden, in the spring 
of 1814, with the Emperor Alexander, that she augmented her malady of 
which she died a few days afterwards. She was universally regretted by the 
inhabitants of the environs, and by all the persons whom indigence or mis- 
fortune had attracted towards her.” 


We must now take leave of these very interesting and valuable 
volumes, recommending them strongly to all who make the bio- 
graphy of eminent men their study. The moral which is taught 
by their contents, is striking indeed: we find that talents and perse- 
verance may raise the most humble to a high estate, and that indus- 
try seldom fails in achieving even the most difficult designs. The 
lives of many hundreds of great men, all of whom were connected, 
and most of them made, by the Revolution, may be found in the 
Biographie Moderne ou Galerie Historique to bear witness to the 
truth of this assertion ; and, as we before said, if we have much to 
deplore in the circumstances of that grand national event, we have 
still more to rejoice in. France, disencumbered of centuries of pre- 
judice, superstition, slavery, and traditionary abuses, was suddenly 
regenerated ; but, in order to regain youth, liberty, and health, she 
was condemned to pass through the fiery furnace of the refiner. 
Her own revolution gave a new impulse to the minds of men 
throughout Europe ; and many of the laws, which are accessory 
to British freedom, have been wrested from a government that 
would never have been solicited to accord an extension of liberties 
had not the citizens of these islands received in their bosoms a spark 
of that fire which animated their great transmarine neighbours 
and present allies. 









Art. VII.—A Diary in America; with remarks on its Institutions. 
Part II. By Caprain Marryat, C. B. 3 vols. Longman and Co. 


Ir wou.p be strange were the Captain to write a book that was not 
amusing in some parts, or that did not give tokens of natural shrewd- 
ness, and a large store of common sense, improved by close and ex- 
tensive observation. But it would be almost as strange did we not 
find in the work a tendency to exaggeration, amounting almost to 
caricature, when he wished to fill up a picture or to point a doctrine, 
together with very considerable departures from good taste, as to 
selection and colouring. At any rate, in the present instance, these 
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remarks are applicable, as well as some others of a modifying kind 
with regard to his capacity and candour. 

We do think that the author is either deficient in point of profound 
penetration, when he proceeds to speculate respecting the future of 
America, either as to causes or results of great political moment, or 
that not a few of his dicfa are the offspring of prejudice, haste, or 
carelessness. One thing, which we are persuaded, will generally be 
felt on a perusal of his Diary, is this,—a laugh will more frequently 
accompany his clever and one-sided representations, than conviction 
will attend his opinions on the gravest points, or a clear perception 
of the course by which he has arrived at the most positive conclu- 
sions. ‘There is, in fact, such an undisguised hostility to Democracy, 
on the part of the gallant Diarist as cannot easily be conceived to be 
free from very strong and thorough prejudice. One of his chief 
motives for sojourning among our Transatlantic brethren has evi- 
dently been that he might equip himself with artillery against her 
peculiar institutions: he seems to have lost no opportunity for col- 
lecting such materials: it looks as if his researches were frequently 
exclusive: therefore strange would it be if his pictures were impar- 
tial: strange if a writer who has his eye bent so much upon amuse- 
ment should trouble himself very anxiously about the more remote 
objects of speculation, or even the broad cast of sagacious observa- 
tion. Before saying anything of his candour, it must also be re- 
marked that he is not merely an excessive egotist, but that he enter- 
tains a measureless idea of the importance of his visit to the Yan- 
kees; that it was an event, not to be overrated in regard to its con- 
sequences not only in the United States, but in England. The 
men of America fall especially under his dislike; for, at times, he 
affects to be the champion of the other sex: in one passage, for 
example, declaring that he has no hesitation in asserting that, as 
wives they are “much too good for their husbands,”—adding, 
“and should there be any unfortunate difference between any 
married couple in America, all the lady has to say is—The fact is 
’'m much too good for you, and Captain Marryat says so !”—a sug- 
gestion which whether meant as jocular or not in the particular 
vassage, embodies the egotistic sentiment that pervades the work. 

But the temper, as well as species of talent and prepossessions 
which distinguish the Diary, especially this Second Part of it, is 
deserving of notice. It is eeslidiet that the treatment which the 
First Part has met with from portions of the press in America, and 
from the Edinburgh Review, has exasperated Marryat. Conse- 
quently he does that which is never likely to succeed,—he becomes 
his own advocate and undertakes his own defence; least of all, we 
should at once presume, is it probable that the result will be felici- 
tous, when an author labours to prove, as does the Captain, that his 
book is one of singular merit, that it is “ written ina style that will 
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induce every one to read it ;” that “ reviewers in general” are men 
** of a degree of talent below that of the author whose works they 
presume to decide upon; the major portion of whom, having faj 
as authors, are possessed of but one feeling in their disappointment, 
which is, to draw others down to their own debased level.” 

But by whom of all the reviewers of the First Part of the Dj 
does the captain feel that he has been most unfairly treated 2 By 
Miss Martineau, is the answer; for he holds this lady to be the 
author of the offensive critique in the Edinburgh. Besides, her 
political creed is not only diametrically opposed to his on a number 
of main questions, but in her able and widely read work on Ame- 
rica,—the result, as our readers are aware, of a lengthened stay in 
that country and of varied intercourse and observation,—she has 
made statements and recorded opinions that mightily clash with 
those of our gallant naval officer, amusing writer, and prolific 
novelist. (Gallant, did we say? No! not in every instance, 
‘When I was at Boston,” says the Diarist, “in company with 
some of the young ladies, the conversation turned upon Miss Mar- 
tineau, with whom they stated that they had been intimate, 
Naturally anxious to know more of so celebrated a person, I asked 
many questions. I was told much to interest me, and among other 
little anecdotes, they said that Miss Martineau used to sit down, sur- 
rounded by the young ladies, and amuse them with all the histories 
of her former loves; she would detail to them ‘how Jack sighed 
and squeezed her hand; how Tom went down on his knees; how 
Dick swore and Sam vowed; and how—she was still Miss Mar- 
tineau.’” The young ladies knew that there was a chiel amongst them 
who was taking notes, and that he would print them. However, it 
was not very extraordinary that censorious maidens whose claims to 
delicacy could not be very strong, should fabricate, embellish, or 
retail such trashy gossip in order to disparage a superior person of 
their own sex. But that Captain Marryat should have deemed it 
becoming him to publish in his Diary the talk of these precious 
colloquists of his, we confess, has staggered us. We can good- 
naturedly allow him to make use of his craftmanship in the art of 
filling up the requisite number of pages, even although there may 
be verbosity or extreme lightness spread over many of them, But 
he ought not to deal in personalities; he ought at least to be harm- 
less, and to set a good example. He most assuredly has the right to 
attack his reviewers, and to publish his own estimate manfully of 
them, declaring that they have been unjust to himself; that they 
either have not perceived, or have underrated his talents; but we 
also would impress upon him, that no review is likely to prove more 
severe, or to weaken other questionable information,—other allega- 
tions and stories, to be found in the work, than passages’ of the 
kind above quoted. 
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Having now expressed in a very general way our opinion of the 
talent and the animus that pervade these three volumes; not deny- 
ing that the ability and rough sense displayed is very considerable 
and quite characteristic; admitting too that the views of society, 
though frequently exaggerated, are striking and clear, while denying 
that the political speculations are satisfactory,—we proceed, after 
mentioning the principal subjects of the contents, to present speci- 
mens. 

In the first of these volumes, the leading themes are the methods 
and peculiar features of travelling in the United States,—the con- 
dition of society, particularly in the new settlements and provinces 
that press upon the Mississippi,—and literature—authors and the 
press. In the second, the women of America, and the morality of 
both sexes, abstractedly and relatively,—public opinion, and the 
working of that of the majority, especially as it affects the govern- 
ment,—and the sort of aristocracy, with its present effects and pros- 
pects, are the topics. The third carries us to Canada, and also 
contains accounts of the Red Men,—the aborigines of the vast 
tracts which the author’s work traverses, together with other sub- 
jects which we need not specify, seeing that our extracts will not 
extend so far; only remarking with regard to the subjects discussed 
in this last volume, that that of the Indian war in Florida will be 
read with no ordinary interest, not merely on account of its details 
and the views which the Captain lavishes upon it, but of its recent 
tidings. ’ 

The great points in the work being society and government, the 
manner in which they reciprocally operate, and their relation to the 
circumstances of a new country with peculiar institutions, and a 
population not only of an anomalous character, taken in the aggre- 
gate, but one that consists principally of the most active, energetic, 
and money-seeking kind, our extracts will keep generally to one or 
other of these branches. Nor need we go further than the modes 
and the prevalence of travelling, with the manners and occurrences 
therewith connected, when noticing some of the most characteristic 
features of American life. This is a subject, besides, which the 
Captain treats with remarkable spirit,—with a con amore feeling,— 
and with the fairness which a theme no ways immediately involving 
politics, evokes. Of the hotels and the inns he speaks well, the 
honesty and moderate terms of these establishments being deserving 

of imitation in England. He admits that gentlemen of the silver- 
fork school will not find much comfort out of the cities and large 
towns. But who with ordinary common sense would not be attracted 
and pleased with the treatment and accommodation described in the 
following passage ; or who does not wish that he had the opportunity 
of studying scenes and life such as the Captain here so cordially 
and satisfactorily pictures and explains ? 
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“To one who has been accustomed to the extortion of the inns and hotels 
in England and the Old Continent, nothing at first is more remarkable than 
to find that there are more remains of the former American purity of map. 
ners and primitive simplicity to be observed in their establishments for the 
entertainment of man and horse, than in any other portion of public or pri. 
vate life. Such is the case, and the causes of the anomaly are to be ex. 
plained. I presume that the origin of hotels and inns has been much the 
same in all countries. At first the solitary traveller is received, welcomed, 
and hospitably entertained ; but av ~2 wayfarers multiply, what was at fitst 
a pleasure becomes a tax. Fo _ stance, let us take Western Virginia, 
through which the first irruption to the Far West may besaid to have taken 
place. At first every one was received and accommodated by those who 
had settled there ; but as this gradually became inconvenient, not only from 
interfering with their domestic privacy, but from their not being prepared 
to meet the wants of the travellers, the inhabitants of any small settlement 
met together and agreed upon one of them keeping the house of reception: 
this was not done with a view of profit, the travellers being only charged 
the actual value of the articles consumed. Such is still the case in many 
places in the Far West. A friend of mine told me that he put up at the 
house of a widow woman; he supped, slept, had his breakfast, and his horse 
was also well supplied, When he was leaving, he inquired what he had to 
pay ? the woman replied, ‘ Well, if I don’t charge something you will be 
affronted. Give me a shilling ’—a sum not sufficient to pay for the horse’s 
corn. The American innkeeper, therefore, is still looked upon in the light 
of your host: he and his wife sit at the head of the table-d’hdte at meal- 
times; when you arrive, he greets you with a welcome, shaking your hand; 
if you arrive in company with those who know him, you are introduced to 
him; he is considered on a level with you; you meet him in the most 
respectable companies; and it is but justice to say that, in most instances, 
they are a very respectable portion of society. Of course, his authority, 
like that of the captains of the steam-boats, is undisputed : indeed, the cap- 
tains of these boats may be partly considered as classed under the same head. 
This is one of the most pleasing features in American society; and I think 
it is likely to last longer than most others in this land of change, because it 
is upheld by public opinion, which is so despotic. The mania for travelling 
among the people of the United States, renders it most important that 
everything connected with locomotion should be well arranged: society 
demands it, public opinion enforces it, and therefore, with few exceptions, 
it is so. The respect shown to the master of an hotel induces people of the 
highest character to embark in the profession ; the continual stream of tra- 
vellers which pours through the country gives sufficient support, by mode- 
rate profits, to enable the innkeeper to abstain from excessive charges ; the 
price of everything is known by all, and no more is charged to the President 
of the United States than to other people. Every one knows his expenses; 
there is no surcharge; and fees to waiters are voluntary, and never asked 
for. At first, I used to examine the bill when presented ; but latterly I 
looked only at the sum total at the bottom, and paid it at once, reserving 
the examination of it for my leisure; and I never in one instance found that 
I had been imposed upon. This is very remarkable, and shows the force 
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of public opinion in America ; for it can produce, when required, a very 
scarce article all over the world, and still more scarce in the profession 
referred to—honesty.”” 


When on the subject of hotels, inns, and innkeepers, we may 
notice that Marryat confirms the accounts given by other travellers 
concerning the prevalence and evils of the custom among the middle 
classes, of families living in such public establishments, or in their 
equivalents, boarding-houses. We have lately, however, quoted 
from another work, ‘‘ Aristocracy in America,” enough with regard 
to this particular; only observing that the difficulty of obtaining 
and keeping servants, in some méasure accounts for this manner of 
living. And here again our author corroborates Mrs. Clavers’s 
representations of the troubles occasioned by the want, and next by 
the equality-spirit of helps, especially in the Western free-states. 
There the masters are absolutely slaves to their servants. Even in 
the large towns the Captain says, American servants seldom under- 
stand their business. Moreover, they are expected to do far too 
much work, which is partly owing to the houses being much too 
large for the number of the family. But still the democratic inde- 
pendent bearing and insolence of such domestics would provoke a 
saint, a Job; although in many cases, that which would be looked 
upon as insolence and mutiny in England must be set down to the 
peculiarities of opinion that have obtained among the Americans, 
and the familiarities and supposed rights secured by their institu- 
tions ; as in the follwoing instances :— 


“‘T was on board of a steam-boat from Detroit to Buffalo, and entered 
into conversation with a young woman who was leaning over the taff-rail. 
She had been in service and was returning home :—‘ You say you lived with 
Mr. W.?’ ‘No, I didn’t,’ replied she, rather tartly ; ‘I said I lived with 
Mrs. W.’—‘ Oh! I understand. In what situation did you live?’ ‘I lived 
in the house.’—‘ of course you did, but whatas ?? ‘What as? Asa galshould 
live.’—‘ I mean what did you do?’ ‘I helped Mrs. W.’—‘ And now you 
are tired of helping others?’ ‘Guess I am.’—‘ Who is your father?’ ‘ He’s 
a doctor.’—‘ A doctor! and he allows you to go out?’ ‘ He said I might 
please myself.’—‘ Will he be pleased at your coming home again?’ ‘ I went 
out to please myself, and I come home to please myself. Cost him nothing 
for four months ; that’s more than all gals can say..—‘ And now you are 
going home to spend your money?’ ‘ Don’t want to go home for that, it’s 
all gone.’-—I have been much amused with the awkwardness and nonchalant 
manners of the servants in America. Two American ladies who had just 
returned from Europe, told me that shortly after their arrival at Boston, a 
young man had been sent to them from Vermont to do the duty of footman. 
He had been a day or two in the house, when they rang the bell and or- 
dered him to bring up two glasses of lemonade. He made his appearance 
with the lemonade, which had been prepared and given to him on a tray by 
a female servant ; but the ladies, who were sitting one at each end of a sofa 
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and conversing, not being ready for it just then, said to him, ‘ We'll take’it 
presently, John.’ ‘ Guess I can wait,’ replied the man, deliberately taking 
his seat on the sofa between them, and placing the tray on his knees,” 


The coloured servants are said to be generally the most civil. 
after them the Germans; but the Irish and English are very bad. 
In fact foreigners are represented'as being far more unruly and 
democratic than the natives; while emigrants from the British 
islands entertain more hostile feelings to their mother-country than 
even the majority of the Yankees; being at the same time more discon- 
tented with the new country of their adoption; circumstances that 
may, both ways, be easily accounted for. But to return to the 
native Americans and to certain prevailing habits of society,—we 
are told that the men are out-and-out drinkers of strong waters,— 
always fuddling but seldom completely done up. 


“The bar of an American hotel is generally a very large room on the 
basement, fitted up very much like our gin-palaces in London, not so ele- 
gant in its decorations indeed, but on the same system. A long counter 
runs across it, behind which stand two or three bar-keepers to wait upon 
the customers, and distribute the various potations, compounded from the 
contents of several rows of bottles behind them. Here the eye reposes on 
masses of pure crystal ice, large bunches of mint, decanters of every sort of 
wine, every variety of spirits, lemons, sugar, bitters, segars, and tobacco: 
it really makes one feel thirsty, even the going into a bar. Here you meet 
everybody and everybody meets you. Here the senator, the member of 
Congress, the merchant, the store-keeper, travellers from the far West, and 
every other part of the country, who have come to purchase goods, all con- 
gregate. Most of them have a segar in their mouths, some are transacting 
business, others conversing, some sitting down together whispering confi- 
dentially. Here you obtain all the news, all the scandal, all the politics, 
and all the fun ; it is this dangerous propinquity which occasions so much 
intemperance. Mr. Head has no bar at the Mansion-House in Philadel- 
phia, and the consequence is, that there is no drinking, except wine at din- 
ner; but in all the other hotels, it would appear as if they purposely 
allowed the frequenters no room to retire to, so that they must be driven 
to the bar, which is by far the most profitable part of the concern. The 
consequence of the bar being the place of general resort, is, that there is an 
unceasing pouring out and amalgamation of alcohol, and other compounds, 
from morning to late at night. To drink witha friend when you meet him 
is good fellowship, to drink witha stranger is politeness, and a proof of 
wishing to be better acquainted. Mr. A. is standing at the bar, enter B. 
‘My dear B. how are you?’ ‘Quite well, and you ?’—‘ Well, what shall 
it be?’ ‘Well, I don’t care: a gin sling,’—‘ Two gin slings, barkeeper,’ 
Touch glasses, and drink. Mr. A. has hardly swallowed his gin sling, and 
replaced his segar, when in comes Mr. D. ‘A. how are you??—‘ Ah! D. 
how goes it on with you?’—‘ Well, I thankey: what shall we have?’ 
‘Well, I don’t care; I say brandy cocktail.’—‘ Give me another ;’ both. 
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drink, and the shilling is thrown down on the counter, Then B. comes up 
again. ‘A. you must allow me to introduce my friend C.’ ‘Mr, A.’— 
shake hands—‘ most happy to make the acquaintance. I trust I shall have 
the pleasure of drinking something with you ?’—‘ With great pleasure, Mr. 
A., I will take ajulep. Two juleps, barkeeper.’ ‘Mr. C. your good 
health—Mr. A. yours; if you should come our way, most happy to see 
you, —drink. Now, I will appeal to the Americans themselves, if this is 
not a fair sample of a bar-room. They say that the English cannot settle 
anything properly without a dinner. I am sure the Americans can fix 
nothing without a drink. Ifyou meet, you drink; if you part, you drink ; 
if you make acquaintance, you drink; if you close a bargain, you drink ; 
they quarrel in their drink, and they make it up witha drink. They drink 
because it is hot: they drink because it is cold. If successful in elections, 
they drink and rejoice ; if not, they drink and swear ;—they begin to drink 
early in the morning, they leave off late at night; they commence it early 
in life, and they continue it until they drop down into the grave. To use 
their own expression, the way they drink is ‘quite a caution.’ As for 
water, what the man said, when asked to belong to the Temperance 
Society, appears to be the general opinion, ‘It’s very good for navigation.’ 
So much has it become the habit to cement all friendship, and commence 
acquaintance by drinking, that it is a cause of serious offence to refuse, 
especially in a foreigner, as the Americans like to call the English.” 


But the women of America, says the Captain, in praise of whom 
he loves to indulge, ‘‘are so abstemious that they do not drink suf- 
ficient for their health.” But yet they ‘‘ are physically superior to 
the men,” because the latter go much nearer the other extreme. 

The Captain’s account of the newspaper press is very bad. He 
tells us,— . 


“ A witty but unprincipled statesman of our own times has said, that 
‘speech was bestowed on man to conceal his thoughts ;’ judging from its 
present condition, he might have added—‘ the press in America to pervert 
truth.’ But were I to quote the volumes of authority from American and 
English writers, they would tire the reader. The above are for the present 
quite sufficient to establish the fact, that the press in the United States is 
licentious to the highest possible degree, and defies control ; my object is to 
point out the effect of this despotism upon society, and to shew how injuri- 
ous it is in every way to the cause of morality and virtue. Of course, the 
newspaper press is the most mischievous, in consequence of its daily cir- 
culation, the violence of political animosity, and the want of respectability 
in a large proportion of the editors. The number of papers published and 
circulated in Great Britain, among a population of twenty-six millions, is 
culculated at about three hundred and seventy. The number published in 
the United States, among thirteen millions, are supposed to vary between 
nine and ten thousand. Now the value of newspapers may be fairly calcu-~ 
lated by the capital expended upon them ; and not only is not one quarter 
of the sum expended in England, upon three hundred and seventy news- 
. papers, expended upon the nine or ten thousand in America; but I really 
VoL. I. (1840.) No. IL. Q 
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believe that the expense of ‘The Times’ newspaper alone is equal to at least 
five thousand of the minor papers in the United States, which are edited by 
people of no literary pretension, and at an expense so trifling as would appear 
to us not only ridiculous, but impossible. As to the capabilities of the ma- 
jority of the editors, let the Americans speak for themselves, ‘ Everv wretch 
who can write an English paragraph (and many who cannot), every pettifog- 
ger without practice, every one whose poverty or crimes have just left him 
cash or credit enough to procure a press and types, sets up a newspaper,’ 
Again :—‘ If you be puzzled what to do with your son, if he be a born 
dunce, if reading and writing be all the accomplishments he can acquire, if 
he be horribly ignorant and depraved, if he be indolent and an incorrigible 
liar, lost to all shame and decency, and incurably dishonest, make a news- 
paper editor of him. Look around you, and see a thousand successful 
proofs that no excellence or acquirement, moral or intellectual, is requisite 
to conduct a press. The more defective an editor is, the better he succeeds, 
We could give a thousand instances.’.— Boston News. These are the asser- 
tions of the Americans, not my own ; that in many instances they are true, 


I have nodoubt. In acountry so chequered as the United States, such must 
be expected.” 


We are aware that the defamation and licentiousness of the 
American periodical press, with a number of most honourable 
exceptions however, are revolting, and indicate that there is a 
vicious and gross appetite ina vast multitude of the people. Butit 
is hardly possible that anything more libellous and disgusting can 
find circulation there than what may be found in our own unstamped 
cheap and weekly publications. And is the stamped to be exemp- 
ted? Witness the insinuations that are every Sunday published in 
some that we could name, with intent to destroy the character of 
Queen Victoria,—Tory papers, too, professedly, although we are 
far from thinking that Captain Marryat, who is of that school, would 
* the length of lending his countenance to such flagitious offences, 

owever unscrupulous he may be in giving publicity to the tittle- 
tattle of young ladies, when a fling to the supposed discomfiture of 
Miss Martineau can be dealt. 

Our author speaks in complimentary terms of the manners and 
the personal character, apart from their public system and principles, 
of the American people. They are civil and good-tempered ; they 
are also remarkable for their deference and politeness to the fair 
sex; which features he attributes to the controling power of public 
opinion, or the nature of their democratic institutions. But of the 
public character of the nation he gives a terrible account. He 
declares that there is not such an immoral people existing. The 
debasing and all-engrossing pursuit of filthy lucre is mentioned as 
one cause of this deplorable state ; the want of a religious establish- 
ment seems to be held by the Captain as another; while the con- 
duct of the government is the most disastrous of all influences, for 
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itis a government “insatiable in its ambition, regardless of its faith, 

and corrupt in the highest degree.” If all these charges be true as 

to the people and the policy of the nation embodied in the executive 

and legislative establishments, a pretty mess of iniquity and vileness 

must be the result of their combined and reciprocal operations, 
Here is a picture of the government :— 


“The Americans may be said to have had, till within the last twenty 
years, little or no relation with other countries. They have had few treaties 
to make, and very little diplomatic arrangements with the old Continent. 
But even if they had had, they must not be judged by them; a certain de- 
gree of national honour is necessary to every nation, if they would have the 
respect of others, and a dread of the consequences would always compel them 
to adhere to any treaty made with great and powerful countries. The 
question is, has the Federal Government adhered to its treaties and promises 
made with and to those who have been too weak to defend themselves? Has 
it not repeatedly, in the short period of their existence as a nation, violated 
the national honour whenever, without being in fear of retaliation or ex- 
posure, it has been able todo so? Let this question be answered by an 
examination into their conduct towards the unhappy Indians, who, to use 
their own expression, are ‘now melting away like snow before the white 
men.’ We are not to estimate the morality of a government by its strict 
adherence to its compacts with the powerful, but by its strict moral sense of 
justice towards the weak and defenceless ; and it should be borne in mind, 
that one example of a breach of faith on the part of a democratic govern- 
ment, is more injurious to the morals of the people under that government 
than a thousand instances of breach of faith which may occur in society ; for 
a people who have no aristocracy to set the example, must naturally look to 
the conduct of their rulers and to their decisions, as a standard for their 
guidance. To enumerate the multiplied breaches of faith towards the 
Indians would swell out this work to an extra volume. It was a bitter 
sarcasm of the Seminole chief, who, referring to the terms used in the 
treaties, told the Indian agents that the white man’s ‘ for ever’ did not last 
long enough. Even in its payment of the trifling sums for the lands sold 
by the Indians and re-sold at an enormous profit, the American government 
has not been willing to adhere to its agreement ; and two years ago, when the 
Indians came for their money, the American government told them, like an 
Israelite dealer, that they must take half money and half goods. The Indians 
remonstrated ; the chiefs replied, ‘Our young men have purchased upon 
credit as they are wont to do ; they require the dollars to pay honestly what 
they owe.’ ‘Is our great father so poor?’ said one chief to the Indian 
agent ; ‘I will lend him some money ;’ and he ordered several thousand 
dollars to be brought, and offered them to the agent. In the Florida war, 
to which I shall again refer, the same want of faith has been exercised. 
Unable to drive the Indians out of their swamps and morasses, they have 
persuaded them to come into a council under a flag of truce. This flag of 
truce has been violated, and the Indians have been thrown into prison until 
they could be sent away to the Far West: that is, if they survived their 
captivity, which the gallant Osceola could not. Let it not be supposed that 
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the officers employed are the parties to blame in these acts ; it is, generally 
speaking, the Indian agents who are employed in these nefarious trans- 
actions. Among these agents there are many honourable men, but a cor- 
rupt government will always find people corrupt enough to do anything it 
may wish. But any language that I can use as to the conduct of the Ame- 
rican government towards the Indians would be light compared to the com- 
ments made in my presence by officers and other American gentlemen 
upon this subject. Indeed, the indignation expressed is so general that it 
proves there is less morality in the government than there is in the nation,” 


The forcible seizure of Texas, and the countenance lent to, or at 
least the endurance of the breach of international peace and rights 
in the late Canadian affair, are also adduced as proofs of inordinate 
and perfidious ambition. Then as to the internal government, it is 
represented as both bad and dear. Corruption prevails in every 
office ; everything is done in a factious way, to the injury of the 
country, even down to the removal of the lowest official to make 
room for partizans, whenever a change of party occurs. 

Sjuch is the Captain’s representation ; nor are we prepared to con- 
trad cthim. This, however, we must say,—his instances do not war- 
rant his sweeping conclusions, although gathered entirely from the 
dark side, and classed invidiously ; while, were the same exclusive 
principle and process to be adopted with regard toany other country,— 
to the administration and policy of Great Britain, for example,—we 
_ doubt not that a foe of monarchical or mixed governments would be 
able to draw quite as black a picture. 

The main purpose of our author being to bring democracy into 
disrepute, his remedy and hopes with regard to the salvation of 
of America are identified with the existence, the prominence, 
the paramount influence of an aristocracy. ‘Take two passages in 


proof of his theory. 


‘*T have said that the people of the United States, at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, were perhaps the most moral people existing, 
and I now assert that they are the least so ; to what cause can this change 
be ascribed? Certainly not wholly to the spirit of gain, for it exists every- 
where, although, perhaps, nowhere so strongly developed as it is under a 
form of government which admits of no other claim to superiority. I con- 
sider that it arises from the total extinction, or if not extinction absolute 
bondage, of the aristocracy of the country, both politically as well as socially. 
There was an aristocracy at the time of the Independence. Not an aristo- 
cracy of title, but a much superior one; an aristocracy of great, powerful, 
and leading men, who were looked up to and imitated; there was, politi- 
cally speaking, an aristocracy in the senate, which was elected by those who 
were then independent of the popular will; but although a portion of it 
remains, it may be said to have been almost altogether smothered and in soci- 
ety jt no longer exists. It is the want of this aristocracy that has so lowered 
the standard of morals in America, and it is the revival of it that must restore . 
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tothe people of the United States the morality they have lost. The loss 
of the aristocracy has sunk the Republic into a democracy—the renewal of 
it will again restore them to their former condition. Let not the Ameri- 
cans start at this idea. An aristocracy is not only compatible but absolutely 
necessary for the duration of a democratic form of government. It is the 
third estate so necessary to preserve the balance of power between the 
executive and the people, and which has unfortunately disappeared. An 
aristocracy is as necessary for the morals as for the government of a nation. 
Society must have a head to lead it, and without that head there will be no 
fixed standard of morality, and things must remain in the chaotic state in 
which they are at present.” 


Again,— 


“ Fifty years have passed away, and the present state of America I have 
already shown. From purity of manners her moral code has sunk below 
that of most other nations. She has attempted to govern herself—she is 
dictated to by the worst of tyrannies. She has planted the tree of liberty ; 
instead of its flourishing, she has neither freedom of speech nor of action. 
She has railed against the vices of monarchical forms of government, and 
every vice against which she has raised up her voice is still more prevalent 
under her own. She has cried out against corruption—she is still more 
corrupt : against bribery—her people are to be bought and sold: against 
tyranny—she is in fetters. She has proved to the world that, with every 
advantage on her side, the attempt at a republic has been a miserable 
failure, and that the time is not yet come when mankind can govern them- 
selves. Willit ever come? In my opinion, never!” 

ty 

Is the reader convinced? Does the Captain appear to go beyond 
the surface, or to take into notice and fair speculation, many condi- 
tions, extraordinary developments, anomalies, and experiments, upon 
which a deep and sagacious calculator would be slow to offer a 
strong and wholesale opinion, in regard to America ? 

It is when picturing particular features in society, that the Cap- 
tain is by far the most successful as well as entertaining. He exhi- 
bits American vanity, democratic pretension, and equality notions to 
the life. Vanity and pretension of the kind we allude to, it ap- 
pears, may take forms and involve principles that are more than lu- 
dicrous or merely troublesome. The practice, for example, of 
giving letters of introduction, without much reserve, to persons about 
to visit Europe may compromise the character of the givers in re- 
spect of honesty and truth. Such a practice, it is asserted, obtains 
widely and to a very lax extent on the part of Americans in behalf 
of their fellow-citizens who visit England; and now that steam has 
brought the two countries into close contact, and that a gigantic ship 
can suddenly waft to our shores hundreds at a time of the most rest- 
less, inquisitive, and presuming people on the face of the earth, 
Englishmen in conspicuous situations, and even the English Court, 
run the risk of frequent unceremonious besiegements. But the 
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most annoyed of all in this country must be the American ambassa- 
dor, with whose case and Captain Marryat’s hints to our Transata \ 
lantic brethren we close this paper. 


‘* Every fortnight a hundred and sixty passengers will arrive by the Great 
Western, or some other steamer. Most of them are American citizens, 
armed with their letters of recommendation; and the situation of the Ame- 
rican Minister has become one of peculiar difficulty.. By one steam-packet 
alone he has had seventy-five people, or families, with letters of introduction 
to him, mostly obtained by the means which I have described ; and there is 
not one of these parties who do not expect as much attention as if the Ame- 
rican Minister had nothing else to do but to be at his command. They 
leave their cards with him: if the cards are not returned in two or three 
days, they send a letter to know why he has not called upon them? and if 
the visit is returned, send a letter to know whether the Minister called in 
person or not? With a stipend from his own Government quite inadequate 
to the purpose, he is expected, to the great detriment of his private fortune, 
to receive and entertain all these people. I have it from the best authority, 
that some of these parties have called and inquired whether the Minister 
was at home : being answered in the negative, they have gone into a room, 
taken a chair, and declared their determination not to leave the house until 
they had seen him. Most of them expect him to obtain admittance for 
them into the House of Lords and Commons, and to present them at Court. 
In some instances, when the Minister has stated the necessity of a Court 
dress, they have remonstrated, thinking it an expense wholly unnecessary, 
‘They were American citizens, and would be introduced as such ; they had 
nothing to do with Court dresses, and al} that nonsense.’ And thus, since 
the steam-vessels have increased the communication between the two 
countries, has the American Minister been in a state of annoyance to which 
it is impossible that he or any other who may be appointed in his place can 
possibly submit. Let the Americans understand, that those only go to 
Court in this country who have claims—as the nobility, the oldest com- 
moners, people in office, the army and navy, and other liberal professions. 
There are thousands of families in England, by descent, fortune, and edu- 
cation, very superior to those of America, who never think of going to 

Court, being aware that such is not their sphere ; and yet every American 
who comes over here with four or five introductions in his pocket, must, 
forsooth, be presented. Ifthe Minister refuses, why then there is an attack 
upon him in the American prints ; and his name and his supposed misde- 
meanours are bandied about from one end of the Union to the other. It is 
hardly credible to what a state of slavery they would reduce the American 
representative. One man says, ‘ I understand I can have a Court dress at 
a Jew’s.’ ‘Yes youcan, I believe.’ ‘Well now, suppose we step down 
together ; you may cheapen it a bit for me, may be.’ These facts are known 
to the respectable and gentleman-like Americans, who, after the samples 
which have come over and have obtained admission into society and gone to 
Court, will not show themselves, but prefer to stay at home. ll this is 
wrong, and a remedy must soon be found, as the evil increases every day. 
The Americans cannot take the English Court by storm, or force us to ac- 
knowledge their equality in this country.” 
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Arr. VIII.—Memoirs of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. §c. By the 
Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Bent- 
ley. 1840. 


Avutuors who cater for the general reader begin to experience that 
it is a hazardous thing to offer two octavo volumes, or even one, to 
the public, relying entirely upon the attractions and excellence of 
thecontents. <A taking title 1s therefore most earnestly sought for 
to herald a work into notice, under the impression that a felicitous 
hit in this particular is to win half the battle. But in consequence 
of the multitude of choosers and writers who have been for a num- 
ber of years constantly engaged in this sort of search, and who have 
been continually narrowing the field, and plucking the most invit- 
ing stems,—the fullest of promise of fruit,—the difficulties of the 
case are always necessarily on the increase. ‘To be sure in the 
department of biography there is this comfort, that every now and 
then some one of note, and who has long occupied the publie ear, is 
gathered to his fathers, thus keeping the stock from being quite 
exhausted, the granary from being for ever left empty. Or it some- 
times happens that a great man, who at one time held the world in 
wonder, may, in consequence of some remarkable circumstances 
grow again so prominent, even during his lifetime, that after some 
degree of oblivion, or disrepute the public desire to hear of him 
afresh,—from the beginning of his career down to the latest period. 
Such is the case with the people relative to the Duke of Wellington ; 
some half dozen of Lives or Memoirs of him being at this moment 
in the course of publication, each in serial order, and filling the 
hands of as many writers ; the expectation that his Grace may be 
called to step into the grave before the thread of narrative is ex- 
hausted, and just at the telling point of time, so as to give em- 
phasis to the conclusion, and still greater ee/at to the theme, not 
being altogether unmeditated upon perhaps by some of these busy 
servitors. 

That the author before us has experienced the difficulties in the 
matter of title-choosing, may, without any disparagement to him, 
be taken for granted. We have always thought he was fortunate in 
this respect in “ Rattlin the Reefer ;” and so he would have been 
with the dashing, chivalrous hero of Acre, had Sir Sidney either 
departed from us, or lately signalized himself, so as to fill the popu- 
lar heart and head with his name and with his fame anew. Nay, 
we admit that the theme is at all times, and has been for many 
years, a great and glorious one, provided sound judgment, adequate 
information, talent, and delicacy of tact be brought to its treatment 
and illustration. But what can have tempted the present writer in 
the absence of all temporary suggestions, of all qualifications as a 
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biographer, to compose these two bulky volumes, puts conjecture te 
defiance, unless it merely be that “a book 1 must indite, the sea, 
the sea is what I know most about, and the title I have at last 
stumbled upon will catch the popular eye.” 

We have more than once had occasion to remark that an author 
may write a clever novel and yet be unequal to the composition of 
a grave history, or even the comprehension of real, consistent and 
simple individual human character. We suspect besides that of all 
novelists, those who have been longest at sea, and who are practised 
in writing tales of a nautical kind, are the least likely to acquit 
themselves satisfactorily, as plain, natural, and direct biographers,— 
least likely to be full without inflation, sedate without dulness, 
animated without professional slang. At any rate the present isa 
total failure. It contains nothing new that is valuable or not a 
cryphal. The author does not appear to have had access to any 
peculiar sources of informations. What is old is badly reset; while 
the historical sketches are uncalled for, and the long dissertations 
stupid or excessively feeble. A few samples will suffice by which 
to test the qualities and manner of the performance. 

The author of “ Rattlin the Reefer” is at pains to give sundry 
portraits of the hero of his work, fixing, of course, on distant 
periods in his career. Here is one, but not the first :— 


** We have described Sir Sidney Smith’s appearance asthe fresh, amiable, 
and rosy-cheeked boy. We now, upon the testimony of one who was in 
daily communication with him, portray him in the vigour of his manhood, 
shortly after he had effected the expulsion of the French from Acre. Then, 
though small in stature, he had all the appearances that indicate a brave and 
generous-hearted man, with a fine dark countenance, and eyes that sparkled 
with intelligence. His very appearance shewed that he possessed an ardent 
imagination, which naturally prompted him to form and execute bold and 
important enterprises: he seemed, as it were, to be born to deserve glory 
and to acquire it. ‘This testimony to the dignity of his presence is from a 
Frenchman, and, so far as his public character was concerned, an enemy ; 
and as the narrator was allowed, on all hands, to be a person of probity and 
honour, we must place implicit belief that he has put upon record the actual 
impression that Sir Sidney Smith made upon him. But let us have recourse 
to other and less refined evidence. It is that of a worthy old Greenwich 
pensioner, who held an office about our officer’s person, and who had the 
fullest opportunities of seeing him in all situations and in all moods, in full 
dress, in undress, and in no dress at all; and such is nearly the words of the 
veteran. ‘Why, sir, after we shivered the mounseers away from Acre, Sir 
Sidney was looking as taut set up as the mainstay by a new first-lieutenant; 
but, for all that, Sir Sidney was a weaselly man,—no hull, sir,—none ;_ but 
all head like a tadpole. But such a head! it put you in mind of a flash of 
lightning rolled up into a ball; and then his black curly nob—when he 
shook it, it made every man shake in his shoes.’ ‘ Was he then handsome ?’ 
‘ Blest if I can tell! You know, sir, as how we don’t say of an eighteen- 
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under, when it strikes the mark at a couple of miles or so, that’s handsome, 
but we sings out ‘beautiful ;’ though, arter all, it’s nothing but a lump 
of black iron. You're laughing, sir. And so you thinks I’m transmogri- 
fying Sir Sidney’s head into around lump of iron shot! Well, I’m off like 
one. All I can say is, that he was the most handsome when there was the 
most to do.’ This worthy old sailor’s notions of the line of beauty being 
rather tortuous, we have only to endeavour to reconcile the two accounts, 
which may be done by the single word ‘soul.’ It predominated in the 
expression of his features, and that we conceive, is the noblest kind of 


beauty.” 


When Sidney was the “ rosy-cheeked boy,” and eleven years of 
age only, it is stated by his biographer, that he shewed symptoms 
of that refined and graceful gallantry to the softer sex that has 
always marked his character. In fact, it is added, he divided his 
attention with a tolerable impartiality between a young lady of his 
own age, a piece of water, and a large washing tub. Speaking of 
a much later period, we are told— 


“These physical advantages, and the fluency of his conversation, replete 
with anecdote, made him a dangerous man in female society ; to which, we 
are bound to state, he was always most chivalrously partial. His high con- 
nexions, and his deserved reputation, at length brought him within the 
circle over which Caroline, Princess of Wales, presided with so much impru- 
dence and good heartedness. His conduct, at that period, will ever be in- 
volved in an impenetrable darkness—a darkness made the more deep and in- 
scrutable by the solemn and yet ridiculous attempts of commissioners and privy 
counsellors to despel it. We have carefully perused and re-perused all the 
depositions sworn to, as affecting the continence of that unfortunate princess 
during her residence on Blackheath, and the only safe conclusion at which 
we can arrive is, that the laxity of morals, and the licentiousness of the 
manners of almost all concerned in that investigation, made us feel shame 
for the conduct, with but a few exceptions, for all the parties concerned. 
Whether the attractions of Sir Sidney Smith were“only incitements to, or 
actually the cause of, criminality with the princess, he now only knows. 
That he was much in her society, that his conversation amused, and his 
attentions pleased, this unfortunate woman, cannot be doubted. It is also 
no less certain that he was discovered in her company at times, and in situa- 
tions, that neither befitted her rank nor his position as a future subject to 
the heir-apparent. This intercourse, of whatever nature it might have 
been, continued with unabated strictness for several months. To render it 
the more uninterrupted, Sir Sidney went and partly resided with his old 
companion-in-arms, Sir John Douglas, the husband of that Lady Douglas 
who throughout these transactions procured for herself an unenviable noto- 
riety. Having thus made himself conveniently proximate to the princess, 
he was for weeks daily in her society ; and being thus unguarded in his con- 
duct, he gave too much scope for the voice of scandal to breathe guilt upon 
the fame of a person already too much open to suspicion, and, as moralists, 
we are bound to say, to leave astain of no very light dye upon hisown. We 
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wish to tread lightly upon the ashes of the dead, who, when living, we think 
was hardly dealt with. We shall, therefore, not go into details of the eyj. 
dence which imputed criminality to our officer, but merely state that, first, 
a coldness, and then a quarrel, having occurred between him and the object 
of his attentions, he shortly after forsook her society altogether, and wag 
soon after found most actively employed in that scene so natural to his 
genius, and so conducive to his own fame and his country’s glory.” 


The first volume terminates thus :— 


“To write a good life, in the extended sense of the word, of the gallant 
veteran, would be a matter of no small bifficulty, were it rigidly a true one; 
and a biography, however amusing, if not true, could not be good. It j is 
in this that the difficulty lies,—the impossibility to find a person-sufficiently 
impartial. Were Sir Sidney himselfto attempt it, much of it would appear, 
from him, like gasconade, simply because his adventures have been so gin- 
gular, that it would be hazardous for a man to publish them of himself; 
and, unfortunately, such are his qualities, that his friend are very friends 
indeed, and verge too much upon idolaters ; and his enemies are contemning 
sceptics of any thing good or great about him. Whilst the one party would 
extol him as the ne plus ultra of heroism, the other would designate him 
merely as a successful charlatan; brave, but without conduct; cunning, 
without being sensible; arrogant and supercilious in his youth; and, in 
his after-life, immersed in the vapours of his intolerable vanity ;—that all 
that ever was sterling in the man is totally evaporated, and that nothing re- 
mains of him but a gaudy shell, tricked out with ribands and stars, and 
all the blazonry of which beggarly monarchs are so lavish, and fools so 
greedy.” 


And the second volume thus :— 


** Now to the graver consideration of his faults,—they are mostly those 
of the sanguine temperament, and are but a little worse than virtues exag- 
gerated into failings. Shall we be thought severe when we say that a pride 
to which he is justly entitled was sometimes sublimated into vanity—that 
his greediness for glory compelled him to attempt to gather it in fields 
where he ought not to have been found? This zeal led him into interferences 
that were inimical to his own interests; and thus, through his eagerness 
to do too much, his country suffered from his being permitted to do nothing. 
This desire of being continually seen under a triumphal arch induced him, 
at one time, to affect a little singularity of dress, and has, at all times, 
attracted about him a crowd of flatterers,—a train that is always attendant 
upon the eminent. After all, they are but the gilded settings of a glorious 
portrait. Than Sir Sidney Smith, no one ever inscribed on the pages of 
history, and even of romance, more emphatically deserved the title of hero. 
That he had not the requisites to become a truly ‘ great man’ we will not 
say, for he was denied the opportunity.” 


These are fair specimens of this long work, which to us is un- 
satisfactory in every way. Should the hero himself be induced to 
read the performance, one can hardly suppose that he will feel com- 
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plimented. It seems to us far from decent that the living should by 
such an incompetent and such an injudicious hand be thus dragged 
before the public; especially when no particular service is to be 
accomplished by the work, but the possible profit of a bibliopole, or 
ofa preposterous author. The latter admits that at present it is 
impossible to write a good life, and a true one, of his hero. Why not 
then let the task be left to some one who may hereafter have access 
to family documents and other sources of authentic as well as new 
information, joined perhaps to personal reminiscences ? 

Literature is degraded by such productions, and right feeling 
outraged. ‘That the day will come when a suitable, a discreet, and 
a well constructed Life of one of Britain’s greatest warriors and 
bravest sons shall be given to the world, we do not doubt; although 
the attempt before us may operate as a damper, or as a reckless 
forestalling of what might have been turned to excellent account. 
In the meanwhile, we shall hastily glance at the fortunes of Sir 
Sidney, not however without acknowledging that we have had our 
memories refreshed by the author of the ‘‘ Reefer.” 

William Sidney Smith was born in 1764, being a second son of 
one of the Gentlemen Ushers to Queen Charlotte. It was at that 
period, and still is, (although not now so remarkably as respects 
military and naval promotion,) no small advantage to have a friend 
ora parent at Court. This is certain, at least, that by the time 
that our hero reached his twentieth year he was made a Post-Cap- 
tain; not, however, without having distinguished himself in 1782 
in Rodney’s action with De Grasse. 

As peace or idleness was distasteful to him, the Captain offered 
his services in 1788 to the Swedes, which were gladly accepted of; 
when he again displayed uncommon gallantry, the Russians being 
now the objects of his hostility and daring. On his return to Eng- 
land, bringing with him marked testimonies of honour in the shape 
of Grand Crosses &c., he was knighted by George the Third. But 
inaction still proving irksome, he offered his services to the Turks. 
Fortunate it was for his own fame, and the interests of England, 
that his fancy bent in that direction ; for to this step, to the oppor- 
tunities he hence enjoyed of acquiring a knowledge of Syria, &c., 
and to the influence he then established, in the East, his great 
paeevennent at Acre may be, perhaps, humanly speaking, attri- 

uted. 

When war broke out between England and France he hastened to 
join our fleet off Toulon, in the capacity of a volunteer, having brought 
with him a picked crew of forty whom he found at Smyrna. Nor 
was his service now of ordinary moment even for a British sailor ; 
for he actually fired the arsenals and dock-yards with chivalric con- 
fidence and flourish. He then got appointed to a command in the 
Channel, continuing to be distinguished for his dashing enterprises. 
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But in the course of one of his exploits, the cutting out of a French 
lugger near Havre, having no anchors, he was carried up the Seine 
made prisoner, and detained two years in the Temple. We need 
not stop to tell any of the romance of his escape, nor of his defence 
of Acre which soon followed; a splendid and gallant action 
certainly, but especially momentous and memorable because jt 
first taught Napoleon that he was not invincible, and checked, nay 
thwarted for ever that career which contemplated the conquest of 
Turkey and India. Sir Sidney next held a command on the coast 
of Naples, where his characteristic intrepidity, and we may add 
extraordinary good fortune continued to attend him. He was em- 
ee ee in some subsequent services and expeditions; but was at 
ength superseded by Canning. 

Sir Sidney never reached the highest preferments; and although 
many honours and distinctions were showered upon him at home 
and abroad, he was never raised to a baronetcy. However splendid 
and dashing might be his exploits, however popular his name might 
be in England, or however much beloved by the men he commanded, 
his superiors did not like him; he was troublesome and too inter- 
meddling, our author states, in diplomatic affairs, which did not 
immediately concern him; and therefore was got rid of. 

We conclude with part of a letter from Earl St. Vincent to 
Nelson, which speaks the sentiments of a graver and more cautious 
hero than Sir Sidney ever was :— 


‘He (Sir Sidney Smith) has no authority whatever to wear a distin- 
guishing pennant, unless you authorize him, for / certainly shall not. Your 
Lordship will therefore exercise your discretion on this subject, and every 
other within the limits of your command. I have sent a copy of the orders 
you have judged expedient to give Sir Sidney Smith (which I highly 
approve of) to Lord Spencer, with my remarks; for I forsee that both you 
and I shall be drawn into a tracasserie about this gentleman, who, having 
the ear of Ministers, and telling his story better than we can, will be more 
attended to.” 





Art. IX.—Visits to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle-fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By Witt1am Howitt. London: Longman and Co. 1840. 


“Tur Basket-Maker” would take kindly to the subjects of this 
volume; but we question his ability to do them the full justice 
that is here found. William Howitt’s idea was a lucky one when 
he resolved to throw himself upon the remarkable spots described 
and illustrated; for such places are not only rife with the most 
touching or awakening associations, affording endless materials for 
discussion, but the very announcement of them puts the mind into 
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the most tender and imaginative mood, and therefore the most 
friendly condition towards the author. Friend Howitt, besides, has 
a rare knack in producing works of the present kind, as witness his 
«Rural Life of England,” &c. But never did he acquit himself so 
well as upon this occasion ; for while his subjects are much varied, 
the treatment is still more diversified and rich. How many sunny 
and gladsome pictures does he give us; how many that are gently 
sad,—the texts of pensive thoughts ; how many that touch upon the 
mysterious ; how many that are: tragic; that arouse magnimous 
sympathies ; that throw us back upon the past; that introduce us 
to mighty genius, and make us familiar with the works, the exploits 
of master minds! Biography, incident, legends, the dead as well 
as the living, master pieces of art, superstition, knowledge, barbar- 
ism, civilization, the hereafter, the exalted and the humble, &c., 
are all naturally enough made to lay at the feet of our author 
beautiful and instructive contributions from their exhaustless stores. 

The * Places” visited are about fifteen in number, and have all 
established for themselves a strong national and historic interest, 
now to be very considerably enhanced, not merely in the estimation 
of future visitants, but of all who read the pages before us, although 
they may never have the good fortune to follow in our author's 
steps. ‘That he will have many followers, that he has produced a 
work that will increase the number, guide and enlighten the steps 
of far less accomplished tourists, cannot be doubted. The facili- 
ties of travel are not more remarkably extending and multiplying, 
than the disposition to take advantage of such accommodations for 
the purposes of pleasure as well as business. ‘‘ The day of pil- 
grimages,” says our author, “is indeed come back again, but they 
are the pilgrimages of knowledge and enlightened curiosity.” A 
better proof of the truth of this statement cannot be found than 
in the fact, that not only is our author, together with other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, not unknown in the republic of Let- 
ters, confirmed pilgrims, but according to his testimony the passion, 
orthe fashion is becoming general and popular among the sect; and 
which he calls the happy consequence of our modern literature. 
He says, “ If you cannot see them at places of artificial amusement, 
there are no people whom younow morte frequently meetat places of 
natural amusement—a satisfactory evidence that the spirit of modern 
literature has extended itself to them too; that the Wiffens, the 
Bartons, the Stickneys, and other writers of the Society,(none, we 
must insert, so eminently as the Howitts, Mary and William) are 
not exceptions, but merely indications of that love of poetry, polite 
literature, and the fine arts, which a puritanic zeal in some of 
its founders unhappily banished from it for a time.” 

The various places which our pilgrim visited and has introduced 
in the present volume, do not all equally admit of attractive illus- 
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tration; while of course, a considerable deal will depend upon the 
individual and relative taste of the reader. Neither 1s it to be sy; 
osed that the author is always perfectly at home, or equal 
inspired with ardour. Sometimes, too, his information is limiq y 
and the little incidents of his visits not so quaint and interestin 
as on other occasions. But, upon the whole, there is an uncommon 
profusion of materials to work upon, and a no less hearty commu. 
nicativeness on the part of the pilgrim ; his knowledge of the arts 
his acquaintance with poetry, his antiquarian lore, and above all 
his sympathy with nature and with life, enabling him to invest the 
simplest incidents, the most ordinary or homely circumstances, with 
winning features and touching lessons. ee 
If the reader desires to hear not merely of splendid: ecclesiastical 
architecture, but to accompany an accomplished authority in his- 
torical disquisition in regard to the arts involved in the specimen 
described, let him follow William Howitt to Winchester; or if of 
painting, landscape-gardening, or the grandeur of palatial pleasure- 
grounds, let him on with the pilgrim to Hampton Court. If the 
philanthropist, the advocate for gratifying the enlightened curiosit 
of the multitude desire to have his views refreshed, let him throw 
himself into the sentiments which the passage which we now quote 
embodies ; strongly and healthfully sympathising as these do with 
the praise-worthy pleasures of the people :— 


‘‘T happened, (saysour Author, speaking of a visit to Hampton Court,) ac- 
cidentally to be there on Whit-Monday, when, besides the railway, upwards 
of a dozen spring-vans gaily adorned with ribbons, and blue and red hangings, 
had brought there their loads of servants and artisans, all with their sweet-hearts, 
and in fine spirits fora day’s country frolic; and not less than two thousand 
people were wandering through the house and gardens, yet nothing could be 
more decorous than their behaviour. Never, indeed, did I behold a scene 
which was more beautiful in my eyes, or which more sensibly affected me. 
Here were thousands of those whose fathers would have far preferred the 
brutal amusement of the bull-baiting or the cock-pit ; who would have holi- 
day at the boxing-ring, or in guzzling beer in the lowest dens of debauch, 
—here were they, scattered in companies, and in family groups; fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters, old people, and children of all ages, strolling 
through the airy gardens, admiring the flowers, or resting on the benches, 
or watching the swarming shoals of gold and silver fish in the basin of the 
central fountain, and feeding them with crumbs of bun amid shouts of child- 
ish delight. Here were these poor people, set free from the fret and fume, 
the dust and sweat, and mental and bodily wear and tear of their city trades 
and domestic cares, well dressed, amongst their more wealthy neighbours, 
clean, and jocund from the sense of freedom and social affection, treading 
walks laid down only for royal feet, listening to the lapse of waters intended 
only for the ears of greatness and high-born beauty, though all constructed 
by the money of their forefathers; and here were they enjoying all these 
more than king or cardinal ever could do, beneath a sunny sky, that seemed 
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to smile upon them as if itself rejoiced at the sight of so much happiness. 
There too, through the open windows, you saw the passing crowds of heads 
of men and women wandering through the rooms intent on the works of 
Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Lely, Vandyke, Kneller, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Ricci, Giulio Romano, and many another master of the sublime and beauti- 
ful; pausing to behold forms of power, and grace, and loveliness, and to 
mark many a face of man or woman whose names are so bruited in our an- 
nals that even the most ignorant must have heard something of them, 
Here surely was significant indication of a change in the popular mind in 
the course of one generation, which must furnish an answer to those who 
ask what has education done for the masses, and most pregnant with matter 
of bouyant augury for the future.” 


If the battle-field and its associations have attractions for the 
reader, let him alight at Edge Hill, or Culloden, where some of the 
strangest passages of the Stuart romance will be developed to him ; 
or go to Flodden, where he will also obtain fine illustrations of Scott's 
Marmion, as he will of Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylston at 
Bolton Priory. On these latter fields William soars; his eloquence 
is fresh and poetical. The Stratford Pilgrimage, it may be supposed, 
can only suggest worn-out associations, and present the most hack- 
neyed themes of description; but the case is otherwise, as we shall 
immediately demonstrate, both as regards the matter of incident and 
reflection. There is novelty in some of the illustrations, even here. 
But first we join him in his journey to Shottry, the home of Ann 
Hathaway, who became Mrs. Shakspeare. He says :— 


“T hastened away to Shottry the very first moment that I could get out 
of the inn. It is but a short walk to it across some pleasant meadows, and 
I pleased myself with thinking, as I strode along, with what delight Shaks- 
peare in his youth trod the same path, on his way to see his fair Ann Hatha- 
way; and how often, in his latter years, when he had renounced public life, 
and she was his ‘all-the-world,’ they might, led by the sweet recollection of 
the past, often stroll that way together, and perhaps visit some of their 
kindred under the same rustic roof. The village is a real rustic village 
indeed, consisting of a few farm-houses, and of half-timbered cottages of the 
most primitive construction, standing apart, one from the other, in their old 
gardens and orchards. Nothing can exceed the simplicity and quiet of 
this rustic hamlet. It is the beau idéal of Goldsmith’s Auburn. The vil- 
lage public house is the ‘ Shakspeare Tavern,’ a mere cottage, like the rest. 
No modern innovations, no improvements, seem to have come hither to dis- 
turb the image of the past times. The cottages stand apart from each 
other, in their gardens and orchard-crofts, and are just what the poets 
delight to describe. The country around is pleasant, though not very 
striking. Its great charm is its perfect rurality. Ann Hathaway’s cottage 
Stands at the further end of this scattered and secluded hamlet, at 
the feet of pleasant uplands, and from its rustic casements you catch 
glimpses of the fine breezy ranges of the Ilmington and Meon Hills, 
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some miles southward; and of Stratford church spire eastward peeping over 
its trees. The cottage is a long tenement of the most primitive character. 
of timber framing, filled up with brick and plaster-work. Its doors are 
gray with age, and have the old-fashioned wooden latches, with a bit of 
wood nailed on the outside of the door to take hold of while you pull the 
string ; just such a latch as, no doubt, was on the door of Little Red Riding- 
Hood’s grandmother, when the wolf said to the little girl, ‘Pull the string 
and you'll get in.’ The antiquity of the house is testified by the heads of 
the wooden pins which fasten the framing, standing up some inches from 
the walls, according to the rude fashion of the age, never having been cut 
off. The end of the cottage comes to the village road; and the side which 
looks into the orchard is covered with vines, and roses, androsemary. The 
orchard is a spot all knolls and hollows, where you might imagine the poet, 
when he came here a-wooing, or in the after-days of his renown, when he 
came hither to see his wife’s friends, and to indulge in day-dreams of the 
past, as he represents the king of Denmark 


Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of an afternoon— 


lying on the mossy turf, and enjoying the pleasant sunshine, and the flicker. 
ing shadows of the old apple-trees. The orchard extends up the slopea 
good way; then you come to the cottage garden, and then to another 
orchard. You walk up a little narrow path between hedges of box, and 
amongst long grass. All the homely herbs and flowers which grow about 
the real old English cottage, and which Shakspeare delighted to introduce 
into his poetry,—the rosemary, celandine, honeysuckle, marigold, mint, 
thyme, rue, sage, &c.—meeting your eye as you proceed.” 


Commentators have been at a loss to know what to make of the 
dewberries, on which Titania, in the Midsummer Night's Dream, bids 
the fairies feed Bottom. But there is now no longer any difficulty 
in the matter, owing to our Pilgrim’s pains-taking curiosity ; while 
his information is additionally valuable, in that it shows us that the 
great dramatist found nothing too homely for his purpose, and also 
that he drew freely upon all he knew. He never seems to have 
guessed or to have gone beyond his depth of accurate information, 
even in his apparently most imaginative allusions and combinations. 


‘“‘ These same dewberries,” says our author, ‘‘ have cost the expounders of 
his text a world of trouble. As apricots, grapes, and figs are very good 
things, they could not bring their fancies to believe that the fairies would 
‘feed Bottom on aught less dainty, even though he yearned hungrily after 
good oats and a bundle of hay. All kinds of fruits were run over 
in the scale of delicacies, and not finding any of the finer sorts which 
ever bore the name of dewberry, they at last sagely concluded that it must 
be a gooseberry, because the gooseberry is only once mentioned as a goose- 
berry in all his dramas. A wise conclusion! What a pity that those labo- 
rious and ingenious commentators would but step occasionally out of their 
studies, and go into Shakespeare’s own neighbourhood, and hear the pea- 
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santry there talk. They would not only have long ago discovered what a dew- 
berry is, but might hear many a phrase and proverb, that would have thrown 
more light on the text of Shakspeare than will ever stream in through 
a library window in half a century. A dewberry is a species of blackberry, 

but of a larger grain, of a finer acid, and having upon it a purple bloom 
like the violet-plum. It is a fruit well known by that name to botanists, 

(rubus cesius,) and by that name it has always been well known by the com- 
mon people in the midland counties. As I walked round the orchard of 
Ann Hathaway, I was quite amused to see it growing plentifully on the 
banks ; and taking up a sprig with some berries on it, | asked almost every 
countryman and countrywoman whom I met during the day what they called 
that fruit. In every instance, they at once replied, * the dewberry.’ While I 
was in that neighbourhood I repeatedly asked the peasantry if they knew 
such a thing asa *dewberry. In every case they replied, ‘To be sure, it 
is like a blackberry, only its grains are larger, and it is more like a mul- 
berry.’ A very good description. ‘ Yes,’ said others, ‘ it grows low on the 
banks ; it grows plentifully all about this country.’ So much for all the cri- 
tical nonsense about the dewberry.” 


As the Pilgrim went to Shottry, he met with a little incident 
which is worthy of notice, on account of the just and manly senti- 
ments which it evoked :— 


“ As I was about to pass over a stile at the end of Stratford into the 
fields leading to that village, I saw the master of the national school muster- 
ing his scholars to their tasks. I stopped, being pleased with the look of 
the old man, and said, ‘ You seem to have a considerable number of lads 
here ; shall you raise another Shakspeare from amongst them, think you?’ 
‘Why,’ replied the master, ‘ I] havea Shakspeare now in the school.’ I knew 
that Shakspeare had no descendants beyond the second generation, and I 
was not aware that there was any of his family remaining. But it seems 
that the posterity of his sister Joan Hart, who is mentioned in his will, yet 
exist, part under her marriage name of Hart, at Tewkesbury, and a family 
in Stratford, of the name of Smith. ‘I have a Shakspeare here,’ said the 
master with evident pride and pleasure. ‘Here, boys, here!’ He quickly 
marshalled his laddish troop in a row, and said to me, ‘ There now, sir, can 
you tell which is a Shakspeare?’ I glanced my eye along the line and 
instantly fixing it on one boy, said, ‘ That is the Shakspeare.’ ‘ You are 
right,’ said the master ; ‘that is the Shakspeare: the Shakspeare cast of 
countenance is there. Thatis William Shakspeare Smith, a lineal descend- 
ant of the poet’s sister.” The lad was a fine lad of, perhaps, ten years of 
age ; and certainly the resemblance to the bust of Shakspeare, in the church 
at Stratford, is wonderful, considering he is not descended from Shakspeare 
himself, but from his sister, and that the seventh in descerit. What is ocd 
enough is, whether it be mere accident or not, that the colour of the lad’s 
eyes, a light hazel, is the very same as that given to those of the Shakspeare 
bust, which it is well known was originally coloured, and of which exzct 
copies remain. J gave the boy sixpence, telling him I hoped he would 
make as great a man as his ancestor (the best term I could lay hold of for 
vot. I ({840.) No. 1. R 
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the relationship, though not the true one), or at all events, a good man, 
The boy’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the money, and the healthful joyous. 
colour rushed into his cheeks ; his fingers continued making acquaintance 
with so large a piece of money in his pocket, and the sensations created b 

so great an event in theschool was evident. It sounded oddly enough, as 
I was passing along the street in the evening, to hear some of these same. 
schoolboys say to one another, ‘That is the gentleman who gave Bill 
Shakspeare sixpence.’ Which of all the host of admirers of Shakspeare, 
who has plenty of money, and does not know what to do with it, will think 
of giving that lad, one of the nearest living representatives of the 1 
poet, a good education anda fair chance to raise himself in the world? The 
boy’s father is a poor man,—if I be not fanciful, partaking somewhat of the, 
Shakspeare physiognomy, but who keeps a small shop, and ekes out his pro-. 
fits by making his house a ‘ Tom-and-Jerry.’ He has other children, and 
complained of misfortune. He said that some years ago Sir Richard Phillips 
had been there, and promised to interest the public about him, but that he. 
never heard any more of it. Of the man’s merits, or demerits, I know no- 
thing; I only know that in the place of Shakspeare’s birth, and where the 
town is full of ‘signs’ of his glory, and where Garrick made that pompous. 
jubilee, hailing Shakspeare as a ‘demi-god,’ and calling him ‘the god of 
our idolatry,’ and where thousands and even millions flock to do homage to 
the shrine of this ‘demi-god,’ and pour out deluges of verse of the most 
extravagant and sentimental nature in the public albums ; there, as is usual 
in such cases, the nearest of blood to the object of such vast enthusiasm are 
poor and despised: the flood of public admiration at its most towering 
height, in its most vehement currant, never for a moment winds its course, 
in the slightest degree to visit them with its refreshment ; nor, of the thou- 


sands of pounds spent in the practice of this poetic devotion, does one bodle._ 
drop into their pockets.” 


Penshurst, the residence of the great and distinguished, is said by 
our author, even after the published Sidney papers, to be rich in 
family archives. His accouut of, and extracts from, one document 
substantiate this opinion. 


‘‘There are also two volumes of the Household Book of the Sidneys 
remaining. They are those of Algernon Sidney’s father, and are thus 

entitled— ‘1624. 

Household Expenses of the Right Honourable Lo. vicont Lisle, at London 
and Pencehurst, from the xiii of Aprill unto xxi of March. 
Expenses 
In Kitchens, Larders, Buttrie, Sellers, Brewhouse, Laundreys, Stables, 

Fewell, and in other places, As here-after may appeare.’ 

‘¢ In this book, as in the Household Book of the Percys, which has been 
published, there is a most exact and well-kept account of all expenses 
throughout the entire establishment. Of the methodical and business habits 
of our great families in the days of tilting and court revelry, nothing can 
give more ample proof. Everything is entered, and everything is valued. 
The accounts are not only clear and minute, but they are set down, in the 
most leisurely and precise haad. Such accounts were, no doubt of the 
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greatest value in their own day, and to us they are not a whit the less so. 
They are standing evidences, not only of what was the consumption of a 
great house, and what were the kind of articles used, but they give us the 
value of every article of life at this period, and become data for any calcu- 
lation of the change of value in money and goods between that day and this. 
We have meat, flour, eggs, fish, fowls, turkies, pigs, wheat, oats, hay, 
brushes, mops, cloaths, etc. etc., all in their separate identity. There is no 
lumping them in sundries. You see too what was the peculiar style of serv- 
ing the several tables kept in the house, for the old days of all dining in hall 
were over ; there were, therefore, separate entries for every day and every 
room where a table was set. There was the lord’s table; the table in the 
hall, probably for the steward, yeomen, and retainers; the kitchen for the 
kitchen servants ; the nursery; and Algernon’s room. 

“We find continual entries in 1625, ‘for Algernone,’ of puddings, birds, 


mutton, etc. If Algernon was born in 1622, as it has been asserted, he would 
now only be three years old, and would be in the nursery; but ifin 1617, 


as is more probable, he would be eight, and thus at a more suitable age to 
be advanced to the dignity of a separate table. Whatever be the fact, these, 
however, and such, are the entries. 

“We find also that one day there is veal in the kitchen, mutton in the 
hall, and a capon in the nursery ; the same general dishes seldom appearing 
at the different tables on the same day. Lord de L’Isle’s eldest daughter, 
a fine lively girl of eleven, hearing us mention the nursery, was curious to 
know what the children of the family had two hundred years ago, and was 
amused to find that it was just what they themselves had had that day—a 
fowl. 

“In these books are duly entered the names of all the guests, so that by 
looking through them we can tell who were the visitants and associates of 
the family for those years. Many of these entries are very curious, as they 
regularly note how many attendants the guests brought, and how long they 
stayed. We may give a few samples, which are sufficiently indicative of 
the whole. Thus— 

*1624—-Monday, 14th March.—At dinner, Lo. Percie and La. Percie ; 
La. Carlisle ; La. Maners ; Sir Henry Lea ; Mrs. Coulston. 
At Supper, Lord Percie, Ladie Delawar, and remaining a week. 
Wednesday 16th, Lo. and La. went to Syon.’ ° ad * 
‘Prices of expenses for this weeke.—Kitchen, for flesh, fish, poultrie, but- 
ter, eggs, groceries, 29/. 17s. 10d.; Pantry and seller, in bread, beere, 
sack, claret, etc. 14/. 13s. 10d.; Brewhouse, Laundrie, soape and 
starge, 1s. 11d. ; Stables, for hay and oats, 1/. 14s. 8d. ; Fewell, in chare 
coal and billets, 3/. 9s.’” 


This document has a value attached to it, not merely as affording 
specimens of regularity and orderly account keeping, down to the 
most ordinary household matters and articles, and as a lesson taught 
by the good and the illustrious, but because it names gifts to histo- 
rical characters, ; as thus, in 1625 :—‘‘ Gifts to the Lo. of Leyces- 
ter: from the Earl of Dorset, 1 stag, 2/.—from Goodman Ed- 
muds, | pig, 1s. 8d.” , 
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William Howitt’s Remarkable Places. 


Combe Abbey possesses very considerable historical interest; 
Compton-Winyates still more. Its Tudor architecture is striking, 
while its relics and vestiges of the civil wars, and of religious oppo- 
sition, strongly appeal to the romance of our nature. Around and 
within these and similar decaying ancestral halls there are many ap- 
parent and many shadowy circumstances. ‘The traditions, too, that 
attach to them, take a fine hold of William Howitt’s fancy, imbu- 
ing him with the very spirit of their hoar antiquity and tragical 
empress. : 

ompton-Winyates is a deserted place of the house of North- 
ampton, or all but deserted and empty. Here are portions of our 
author’s descriptions of it :— 


** To reach the great entrance of the house, it was necessary to hold round 
some offices to the left, and then I came into the front of the old court. 
Here a scene of ruin presented itself. The buildings on one side of the 
court-yard were nearly pulled down : on the other they consisted of a range 
of stables, coach-houses, etc. in a state of great dilapidation. This front, 
which is the south, is very venerable. It contains an old projecting gate- 
way leading to the inner court, and various gables, towers and twisted chim- 
neys. Over the gateway are the royal arms, supported by a griffin and a 
dog, and surmounted by the crown royal. * * Passing through this 
gateway you find yourself in the square court round which the house is built. 
The great hall is opposite to you on the right. You are struck with its 
grand bay-window, with its turreted head, and ornamented frieze. The 
old hall is lofty, and retains the style and features of the feudal age. In its 
oaken roof may yet be seen traces of the aperture whence the smoke made 
its escape from the fire in the centre of the floor. It has its old music- 
gallery, and the screen beneath it is curiously carved with fine tracery of 
leaves, amongst which the thistle is conspicuous. * * The hall, as the 
whole house indeed is, is stripped of its original furniture and decorations. 
The dais is gone. The banners which waved in the smoky roof, wave there 
no longer ; and the arms and armour, trophies of hard-fought fields, which 
were wont to cover the walls, have vanished. One solitary black-jack of 
capacious dimensions, and a large pair of stag’s antlers, alone remained. 
* * As I proceeded through the house, I became sensible of its present 
condition. It is thoroughly stripped of furniture. It has not been inha- 
bited for these ninety years, except the lodge in the gateway, and a portion 
of the east front, which is the residence of the bailiff. There is not a bench 
or table, not a picture or piece of tapestry left. The rooms are all empty, 
excepting one or two, moderately furnished for the use of the Marquis on 
any temporary visit in the shooting season. * * Altogether, as may be 
supposed, the place has a most forlorn air ; yet is by no means a ruin. The 
roof has been kept in repair, and the ceilings in general are in good condi- 
tion, and many of them very beautiful; and have evidently been cleaned at 
a recent period, so as to show their design and excellence. The ceilings are 
indeed amongst the most striking features of the place. * * We noticed 
the royal arms and the roses emblazoned on the gateway; and the thistle 
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on the screen in the hall. These ceilings everywhere display the same 
emblems, and point to the two great eras of royal favour. The ceilings are 
of stueco-work. In many of them appear massy escutcheons of the royal 
arms; in others the portcullis and castle; in others large roses and thistles ; 
and, again, the rose and the thistle united, not merely in one bouquet, but 
half a thistle and half a rose joined into one strange heraldic flower. The 
room called Henry VIITI.’s room, has various emblazonments of the royal 
arms in stained glass in the windows. * * In the tower overlooking the 
outer court there was a trap-door, and the ladder yet remaining below. On 
inquiring where that ladder led to, my guide told me that the soldiers used 
to hide themselves down there. Whatsoldiers? That was not in her book. 
We shall see that anon. Another indication of what had been going on 
here during the great political changes of England, was given by the fact 
that there are two chapels in the house. One is on the ground-floor, still 
retaining on its walls the tables of the Decalogue and Psalms, shewing that 
it had been used as a Protestant chapel in the latter days. But in the roof 
we came to another chapel, which is called the Popish chapel. This had 
evidently been constructed as a place of secret worship when Popery was 
become illegal, and could only be practised in the utmost privacy. It was 
therefore constructed in the roof by oaken frame-work fitted in between the 
timber of the roof and wainscot partitions, leaving behind them a space into 
which the worshippers, if surprised by their now Protestant masters, could 
disappear through different doors leading to two private staircases. Nothing 
could be more expressive of what had been going on here in troublous times, 
nor could more stimulate one’s curiosity as to who were the actors in these 
affairs; but nothing more was to be learned on the spot.” 


The Jesuits’ College at Stonyhurst affords an occasion for local 
description, historical notices of the establishment, and manner of 
discipline, partly gathered from the fathers themselves. Staffa and 
Jona offer such interest as the wonders of nature and the earliest 
Christian antiquities of Britain must ever possess; while the sacra- 
ment of the Supper celebrated in the open air at Kilmorac awakens 
the author’s simple earnestness and pure religious zeal. But these 
subjects we must pass over, and conclude with some particulars con- 
nected with Wotton Hall in Staffordshire, where Rousseau resided 
during his visit to England:— 


“‘T asked the first man I encountered whether he had heard of a French- 
man ever having lived at the Hall? ‘A Frenchman? Ay, to be sure ? 
yo meanen owd Ross Hall.’ ‘ That is the man,’ I replied ; seeing how the 
simple people had converted his name into so odd a one. In their dialect, 
as in the Scotch, hall is pronounced ha’; Rousseau, would thus be, in their 
fathers’ mouths, Ross Ha’; but the present generation something educated, 
would endeavour to give ha’ the full sound to a stranger, which in their 
dialect it represents, and ha’ would become hall. However, I found Rous- 
seau here known to all the villagers as Ross Hall, except to one or two, who 
called him Dross Hall ; having corrupted the name into this by the prefix of 
old, or owd, which they apply to almost every body and everything. Owd 
Ross Hall thus became owd Dross Hall; the sound of the d in owd being car- 
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ried on to Ross. ‘And when,’ I asked, ‘did this gentleman live here? 
‘0,’ said the man, ‘ before my time ; but there are owd people in the village 
who were children then, and they remember him. He war mighty curious 
in yarbs, and ah’ve heered see, war skilled to cure whelly only disease wi’ 
em. Owd James Robinson a’th top o’th town, and Farmer Burton here, 
and owd Missis Saut, of Ellaston, they know’d him, an’ can tell ya au about 
him.’ I walked up and found this James Robinson, a blithe old fellow or 
about ninety. When I asked if he knew the Frenchman who once lived at 
the Hall, he replied, ‘ What, owd Ross Hall? Ay, know him did I, well 
enough. Ah’ve seen him monny an’ monny a time, every dee welly, coming 
and going in’s comical cap an’ ploody gown, a’gethering his yarbs.’ I asked 
him if he ever had any talk with him. ‘ No, he could na speak no English, 
nubbut a wod or two. ‘And was there any body here with him?’ ‘ Yes, 
there war a lady ; they cawd her Madam Zell, but whether how war his wife 
or not ah dunna know. Folks said how warna.’ But this old man, as well 
as Farmer Burton and Mrs. Salt, described him as walking out almost 

day, and coming back with great handsful of plants. They described him 
exactly as he describes himself, in his Armenian dress, only they called his 
striped caftan a plaid. Mademoiselle le Vasseur, they all called Madam 
Zell ; and Mrs. Salt said how much afraid she and her brother, children of 
about ten years old, used to be when they met him in the lanes on their way 
to school. His long gown and belt, and his black velvet cap with its gold 
tassels and pendent top, made him a most awful figure to them, especially as 
‘they used to see him poring on the park wall for moss, or groping in some 
lonely nook after plants. As he could not address them in English to dissi- 
pate their fears, they used to run off, if possible, at the very first glimpse of 
the terrible outlandish man. They all agreed in saying that both Ross Hall 
and Madam Zell were very good folks—very kind to the poor ; and one of 
them mentioned a fact which, as the villagers actually knew nothing of Rous- 
seau’s history, is very characteristic. ‘ The old man, who used to remain at 
the house during the absence of the family in town, one day beat his wife, 
the housekeeper ; and Madam Zell, on some of the villagers flocking in at 
the outcry, in a state of great excitement said, in her few words of English, 
to some young women, ‘ Never marry! never marry! You see! you see’ 
Old Farmer Burton said, ‘ It was thought he was some king who had been 
driven from his dominions.’ The fact that a gentleman was inquiring about 
old Ross Hall, roused the wonder of the whole village. The people turned 
out in groups from the top of the hamlet to the bottom, and when they saw 
the steward proceeding with me towards the Hall, their curiosity became 
‘intense. They could not have an idea that the mere gratification of my 
curiosity had led me there ; there must, they thought, be something of high 
moment in agitation. Several of them came with very serious faces, and 
asked, ‘ What it was about ? whether government was making inquiry about 
Ross Hall ? or whether some property was consarned ?’ J learned that seve- 
ral caps and a handsome pipe belonging to Rousseau had been in the village 
till recently, and they believed Farmer Gallimore had a cap and pipe now. 
It was droll to see the caution of Farmer Gallimore when J went and asked 
about them. ‘ What is it about?’ he asked ; ‘ what's your object sir ?’ ‘0, 
merely curiosity !’ He looked incredulous, shaking his head and smiling . 
nd nothing could be got out of him but, ‘ It’s an old affair, sir; it’s quite 
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an old affair now.” His wife, however, beckoned me into the next room’ 
and said she should be obliged if 1 would tell her why it was that so many 
people came inquiring about Ross Hall? I told her it was because he had 
been a great writer. The woman, not having so enormous a bump of caution 
as her husband, then told me that there had been a black velvet cap, with 
gold tassels, in their house till a short time ago, as well asa pipe; but the 
cap being brought down from the shelf on which it used to lie, to show it 
to some gentlemen who called to see it, it was soon afterwards missed.” 


Art has been called in to beautify and illustrate the volume. 
The wood-cuts are sweet things in themselves. Williams is the 
artist. There is also a title-page vignette by the author’s daughter, 
that has much merit. 





Art. X.—Chartism. By THomas Cartyte. London: Fraser. 1840. 


THERE are many awakening truths in this slender volume, some of 
them if not unnoted before, so searchingly pursued, and with such 
a masterly power illustrated, as ought to have the full practical 
effects of important revelations. ‘There are not a few home-thrusts 
dealt to the ‘‘ Reform Ministry ;” while those levelled at the Aris- 
tocracy at large, and including, the Tory faction, as well as the 
Whig, thongh as regards the former not so avowedly, repeatedly, 
and heartily given, ought to leave some wholesome impressions. 
We regret, however, that owing to the strange, and what we must 
consider the affected peculiarities of the form in which the author 
throws his ideas,—the studied quaintnesses of his style,—his coin- 
ages of words, and the vague application of his oddities in this way, 
—not only is much that is novel in dress old in snbstance, but 
much that would in another guise have been instructive is marred 
and spoiled to the general reader. Fabrications in language, and 
inversions of phraseology may, without one philosophical use, be 
persisted in ; while the indulgence of such a manner of fantastic 
play may prove offensive when the theme is one of pressing moment 
touching the dearest interests of mankind. Sure we are, besides, 
that if Mr. Carlyle’s acknowledged genius should ever render his 
style of writing captivating and fashionable among the common 
herd of authors, the consequences would be most disastrous to the 
purity and beauty of the English tongue; and, as a necessary re- 
_ to the progress of civilization, an object which he has much at 
eart. 

Amid all his common-places of sentiment or repetitions of stale 
truths,—along with his originalities frequently uttered in a strain of 
startling eloquence, most readers, we think, will be of opinion that 
important views and facts are left out that should have been con- 
currently stated, and also that after all his smashing and slashing 
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at bygone ministers and present rulers, whether as a government 
or inferior powers throughout the land, his practical remedial mea- 
sures are incomplete, affording another instance that it is easier to 
blame past treatment than to point out a cure,—that it is easier to 
pull down than to reconstruct after a new and better model than 
that of the old fabric. Still, we look upon the volume as one of 
uncommon value, chiefly because it is abundantly suggestive, and 
because it will set other minds to work on points that if handled b 
a feebler or less eccentric writer, might have been felt to be dull, or 
throughout mere common-place repetitions. | 

It would require a long article to review properly, that is to say, 
to examine closely, the social and political doctrines of a work on 
Chartism, especially when written by such a man as Mr. Carlyle, 
So much of disquisition either in the way of agreement or dissent 
is required, and so frequently might the reviewer question the value, 
if not the validity of alleged facts, and also object so often to the 
applicability of peculiar illustrations, nay misunderstand the mean- 
jug and precise purpose of certain forms of phraseology, that many 
starts, runs, and contests would be theresult. If, however, besides 
quoting some of the most remarkable as well as characteristic pas- 
sages, we succeed in the attempt to indicate the author’s main drift 
and leading suggestions, we shal] have accomplished all that the 
majority of the readers of the Monthly Review wish for on this 
occasion. ‘ 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy seems to comprehend this great truth, 
that there are phases in the condition and complexion of society, — 
that there are various and curious transitions, and that the crisis 
of any one of them may be most direful,—also that the wisdom or 
madness and wickedness of a government, and those who by the 
past order of things rule and legislate for a nation, will be tested 
and proved by the nature of the results. 

He seems to hold that Chartism forms one of the stages ina 
transition that has been progressing towards a crisis, not for a short 
time, but Jong before this name was invented or used. It is a thing 
that. ‘‘ has had many names ;” which ‘‘did not begin yesterday, 
and will by no means end to-morrow.” He holds that the condi- 
tion of England has become one of disorganization not to be mended 
or repressed by any principle or energy at present in force ; that 
physical power is getting uppermost, because the condition of the 
working classes is one of oppression,— and that our institutions are 
inadequate for the purposes they originally contemplated. But 
what is still more disheartening, he seems to believe that an awful 
revolution awaits the natin such as happened once, “ in the sight 
of the whole earth.” 

‘the ‘‘Whig-Radical governments,”—the ‘* Reform Ministries,” 
are blamed fcr having done a great deal to bring the country to its 
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present pitch. They have for eight years not only been incom- 

etent, and ‘* do nothing” steersman, but pernicious pilots. They 
at best stand still, which is worse than going back. The conse- 
quence of their policy, together with other influences and causes at 
work, is Chartism, which is thus defined,—‘‘ Chartism means the 
bitter discontent grown fierce and mad—the wrong conditi »n there- 
fore, or the wrong disposition of the working classes of England.” 
“The wrong condition” however is Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine, the 
Whig party being “‘ men who discern in the misery of the toiling, 
complaining millions, not misery, but only a raw material which 
can be wrought upon and traded in for one’s own poor hidebound 
theories and egotism.’” Some one, perhaps, may here ask, what 
did the Tories do when in power? and how far have they backed 
the Whigs, when at any time the latter have proposed reforming and 
enlightened measures ’—questions thousands of times repeated and 
therefore stale, because they forcibly present themsel.es to multi- 
tudes of minds and to all plain-thinking people. 

«“ The wrong condition” however brought about,—“ the condition 
of England question,” is the great one that should now be taken 
up, instead of ‘‘ Canada question, Irish Appropriation question, 
West India question, Game Laws, Usury Laws, African Blacks, 
Hill Coolies, Smithfield cattle, and Dog-carts,”—there being “ all 
manner of questions and subjects, except simply this the Alpha and 
Omega of all.” Such are some of the author’s doctrines. 

Now, we deny that there can be any one question that can or 
ought to be taken ** simply,”’ whatever may be said of its claim to 
precedence. Enlightened and benevolent legislation on any one 
point must ever be generative of ability and inclination to originate 
other benevolent and beneficial measures. Besides, where is Mr. 
Carlyle to find a great majority that will be unanimous on the man- 
ner and the matter of ‘‘ the alpha and omega of all,” since so much 
diversity and bitter opposition exist on some of the minor ques- 
tions ridiculed, all of which, however, can neither be said to be 
valueless nor inconsequent of real practical good ? 

Where are the wise and the good that are willing to take up and 
capable of carrying the question of questions, ‘‘ the condition-of- 
’ngland question ?”? ‘The aristocracy of the country, as we under- 
stand Mr. Carlyle, is meant as the only competent body ; and emi- 
gration as well as education are with him principal expedients and 
engines to be employed. But whom does he include by the term 
Aristocracy !— 


“Whatsoever Aristocracy is still a corporation of the Best, is safe from 
all peril, and the land it rules is a safe and blessed land. Whatsoever 
Aristocracy does not even attempt to be that, but only to wear the clothes 
of that, is not safe; neither is the land it rules in safe! For this now is our 
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sad lot, that we must find a real Aristocracy, that an apparent Aristocraey, 
how plausible soever, has become inadequate for us. One way or other 
the world will absolutely need to be governed ; if not by this class of men, 
then by that. One can predict, without gift of prophecy, that the era of 
routine is nearly ended. Wisdom and faculty alone, faithful, valiant, ever. 
zealous, not pleasant but painful, continual effort, will suffice. Cost what 
it may, by one means or another, the toiling multitudes of this perplexed, 
over-crowded Europe, must and will find governors. ‘ Laissez-faire, Leave 
them to do?’ The thing they will do, if so left, is too frightful to think of| 
It has been done once, in sight of the whole earth, in these generations: 
can it need to be done a second time ?” 
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But this is a mere heaping of words, of truisms, together, without 
the most distant chance of leading to the desired results, unless it 
first produce a “ Corporation of the Best,”—unless emigration and 
education to a large extent be exercised among the classes and 
ranks that generally go by the name of the Aristocracy, we, meaning 
by education that which includes moral and religious training, as 
well as that which is intellectual and fashionable. Mr. Carlyle 
should have pointed out how such a corporation was to be constituted, 
whence formed, how allowed by the “ physical” portion and force of 
the body at present acknowledged, and most powerful, as such; 
and how the legislators were to become essentially different from 
those we have, unless by the entertainment of questions other than 
what he means by the “ condition-of-England question.” What, 
for instance, would he do with the Corn-law restrictions? But 
we find that we are getting involved among queries, difficulties, and 
objections, which, however obvious and important, are leading us 
beyond our limits ; therefore we must be more summary and abrupt, 
a plan that may very well be observed in reference to the subject of 
Education. How does he propose to get unanimity on this para- 
mount question, taking education in its wide sense? He is under- 
stood to be a Conservative, a Tory: by what means,—upon the 
proposition of what system of teaching the people does he hope to 
carry his party with him,—to raise the moral condition of the poor, 
and consequently their social welfare ? We can find nothing practical, 
or at present practicable in his volume on these points,—nothing but 
doubts and dangers. Mark the following remarkable passages which 
are in his best style:— 


“* Are these millions taught? Are these millions guided ?”—he inquires 
in a passage where the condition of the Aristocracy as well as the temper 
and conduct of the working classes are touched upon. ‘ We have a Church, 
the venerable embodiment of an idea which may well call itself divine: 
which our fathers for long ages, feeling it to be divine, have been embody- 
ing as we see: it is a Church well furnished with equipments and appur- 
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it may be conspicuous to all, honoured of all. We have an Aristocracy of 
landed wealth and commercial wealth, in whose hands lie the law-making 
and the law-administering; an Aristocracy rich, powerful, long secure 
in its place; an Aristocracy with more faculty put free into its hands than 
was ever before, in any country or time, put into the hands of any class 
ofmen. This Church answers: Yes, the people are taught. This aristo- 
cracy, astonishment in every feature, answers: Yes, surely the people are 
guided! Do we not pass what Acts of Parliament are needful ; as many as 
thirty-nine for the shooting of the partridges alone? Are there not tread- 
mills, gibbets; even hospitals, poor-rates, New Poor-law? So answers 
Church; so answers Aristocracy, astonishment in every feature.—Fact, in 
the meanwhile, takes his lucifer-box, sets fire to wheat-stacks; sheds an all 
too dismal light on several things.. Fact searches for his third-rate potatoe, 
not in the meekest humour, six-and-thirty weeks each year; and does not 
find it. Fact passionately joins Messiah Thom of Canterbury, and has 
himself shot for a new fifty-monarchy brought in by Bedlam. Fact holds 
his fustian-jacket Femgericht in Glasgow City. Fact carts his petition over 
London streets, begging that you would simply have the goodness to grant 
him universal suffrage, and ‘ the five points,’ by way of remedy. These are 
not symptoms of teaching and guiding.” 


The question is asked by him, “ And now how teach religion ?” 
According to our next extract, the Church so “ well furnished with 
equipments and appurtenances ”’ has failed :— 


**¢ And now how teach religion ?’—By plying with liturgies, catechisms, 
credos ; droning thirty-nine or other articles incessantly into the infant ear? 
Friends! In that case, why not apply to Birmingham, and have Machines 
made, and set up at all street-corners, in highways and byways, to repeat 
and vociferate the same, not ceasing night or day? The genius of Bir- 
mingham is adequate to that. Depend upon it, Birmingham can make 
machines to repeat liturgies and articles ; to do whatsoever feat is mechani- 
cal. And what were all schoolmasters, nay all priests and churches com- 
pared with this Birmingham Iron Church! Votes of two millions in aid of 
the church were then something. You order, at so many pounds a-head, 
so many thousand iron parsons as your grant covers: and fix them by 
satisfactory masonry in all quarters wheresoever wanted, to preach there 
independent of the world. In loud thoroughfares, still more in unawakened 
districts, troubled with argumentative infidelity, you make the windpipes 
wider, strengthen the main-cylinder; your parson preaches, to the due 
pitch, while you give him coal; and fears no man or thing. Here were 
a ‘ Church-extension ;’ to which I, with my last penny, did I believe in it, 
would subscribe.” 


_ But this machine and Birmingham system of teaching is not 
likely to find advocates among the Aristocratic corporation. What 
then is insisted on, after our author has so powerfully ridiculed the 
mere scheme of church-building, and church extension? Why, 
what none will theoretically object to, although that which many 
will practically violate, viz., that ‘ to teach religion, the first thing 
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needful, and also the last and only thing, is finding of a man who 
has religion.” But such a finding or seeking to find will, we fear 
never be realized uniformly, nor perhaps generally, until in conse. 
quence of Tory acquiescence and heartiness as well as of Whig 
energy and consistency, a variety of measures are adopted indepen. 
dent of, or rather concomitant with, that which has the “ alpha and 
omega” question solely and simply for its theme. There must be 
a combination and a progression of wise men in authority and of 
wise measures passed, before the picture fancied by our author can 
be filled up. When or how it is to be produced we know not, but, 
we think, never without the powers that be applying themselves 
practically to every one of the exigencies of the state and of the 
pressures of the time being, rather than dealing in abstract philoso. 
phizings, vague suggestions, or gloomy predictions. 

We cannot pretend to the sagacity of discovering the events of 
the future; we do not find ourselves competent even to read accu- 
rately the signs of the present times ; and therefore we naturally are 
sceptical when we hear others positive, precise, and minute in these 
sorts of seership. We know, however, that the condition of Eng. 
land is highly artificial, and wonderfully complicated ; that while 
progressing surely towards a new modification of things, it may not 
be safely ; that a succession of bad harvests is in the hand of Pro- 
vidence; that we cannot retrace our steps either as regards the use- 
ful arts, or the passionate investigations of a scientific nature, which 
are every now and then resulting in the subjection of new dominions 
of nature to our sway, and originating new arts, the pursuits of 
which, while enriching and elevating the nation at large, are sure to 
victimise many of the skilled in older forms of industry. We know 
that there are commercial panics, and frequent convulsions among 
our prodigious manufacturing establishments,—the poor and the «+f « 
labouring classes, who may be expected always to constitute the 
great body of the people, being always also, from the very nature of 
things, the greatest sufferers. Poverty hence becomes terrific, dis- 
content violent, ruinous vices prevalent. ‘The operatives then, too 
surely, to quote one of Mr. Carlyle’s mannered passages :— 





** Do in verity find the time all out of joint ; this world for them no home, 
but a dingy prison-house, of reckless unthrift, rebellion, rancour, indignation 
against themselves and against all men. Is it a green flowery world, with 
azure everlasting sky stretched over it, the work and government of a God; 
or a murky-immering Tophet, of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuz, gin-riot, wrath 
and toil, created by a Demon, governed by a Demon? The sum of their 
wretchedness merited and unmerited welters, huge, dark and baneful, like a 
Dantean Hell, visible there in the statistics of Gin: Gin justly named the 
most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in our times, too indis- 


putable an incarnation.” 
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The nation’s experience of the past, the true and full nature of 
which experience is rife with lessons for the future, it is most wise 
to teach, to develop, and to press home upon the ruled as well as 
the rulers; and Mr. Carlyle has not laboured in vain, we are per- 
suaded, in this part of his vocation; for he has preached many 
weighty and startling truths, finding his texts in the bygone times. 
A few specimens we extract, and, with hardly any observations of 
our own, although not prepared to acquiesce in all his views, nor 
thinking that he has not overlooked material circumstances, the 
notice or acknowledgment of which would modify the representation. 

In a chapter on Statistics, their value as to wages, we find these 


two passages :— 


od 


‘A witty statesman said you might prove anything by figures. We have 
looked into various statistic works, Statistic-Society Reports, Poor-Law Re- 
ports, Reports and Pamphlets not a few, with a sedulous eye to this question 
of the Working Classes and their general condition in England; we grieve 
to say, with as good as no result whatever. Assertion swallows assertion ; 
according to the old Proverb, ‘as the statist thinks, the bell clinks!’ 
Tables are like cobwebs, like the sieve of the Danaides; beautifully reticu- 
lated, orderly to look upon, but which will hold no conclusion. Tables are 
abstractions, and the object a most concrete one, so difficult to read the 
essence of. There are innumerable circumstances ; and one circumstance 
left out may be the vital one on which all turned. Statistics is a science 
which ought to be honourable, the basis of many most important sciences ; 
but it is not to be carried on by steam, this science,'any more than others 
are ; a wise head is requisite for carrying it on. Conclusive facts are inse- 
parable from inconclusive, except by a head that already understands and 
knows.” 


Again ,— 


“What constitutes the wellbeing of a man? Many things; of which 
the wages he gets and the bread he buys with them, are but one preliminary 
item. Grant, however, that the wages were the whole ; that once knowing 
the wages and the price of bread, we know all; then what are the wages ? 
Statistic inquiry, in its present unguided condition, cannot tell. The ave- 
rage rate of day’s wages is not correctly ascertained for any portion of this 
country ; not only not for half centuries, it is not even ascertained anywhere 
for decades or years ; far from instituting comparisons with the past, the pre- 
sent itself is unknown to us. And then, giving the average of wages, what 
is the constancy of employment ? what is the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment? the fluctuation from season to season, from year to year. Is it con- 
stant, calculable wages; or fluctuating, incalculable—more or less of the 
nature of gambling? This secondary circumstance, of quality in wages is 
perhaps even more important than the primary one of quantity. Further 
we ‘ask, can the labourer, by thrift and industry hope to rise to mastership ? 
or is such hope cut off from him? How is he related to his employer ? by 
bonds of friendliness and mutual help, or by hostility, opposition, and chains 
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of mutual necessity alone? In a word, what degree of human contentmen 
can a human creature be supposed to enjoy in that position? With hunger 































preying on him, his contentment is likely to be small. But even with sans 


dance, his discontent, his real misery may be great. The labourer’s feelings, 
his notion of being justly dealt with or unjustly ; his wholesome composure, 
frugality, prosperity in the one case; his acrid unrest, recklessness, gin. 
drinking, and gradual ruin in the other—how shall figures of arithmetic re. 
present all this? So much is still to be ascertained; much of it by no 
means easy to ascertain. Till among the ‘ Hill Cooly’ and Dog-cart’ ques- 
tions, there arise in Parliament and extensively out of it, a ‘ Condition-of- 
England question,’ and quite a new set of inquirers and methods, little of it 
is likely to be ascertained.” 


In a Chapter on the Poor-Law Amendment Act, a law which 
Mr. Carlyle does not, we find, directly impugn, not deeming its 
principle wrong, provided other sound measures were adopted in 
combination with it, a view which we suppose no sane and reflecting 
" person ever opposed, the following passages occur :— 


if ** That this law of no work no recompense should first of all be enforced 
is on the manual worker, and brought stringently home to him and his nume- 
| _rous class, while so many other classes and persons still go loose from it, was 
natural to the case. Let it be enforced there, and rigidly made good. It 
behoves to be enforced everywhere, and rigidly made good ; alas, not by 
such simple methods as ‘ refusal of out-door relief,’ but by far other and 
costlier ones ; which too, however, a bountiful Providence is not unfurnished 
with, nor, in these latter generations, (if we will understand their convul- 
sions and confusions, ) sparing to apply. Work is the mission of man in this 
earth. A day is ever struggling forward, a day will arrive in some approxi- 
mate degree, when he who has no work to do, by whatever name he may 
be named, will not find it good to show himself in our quarter of the solar 
system : but may go and look out elsewhere, if there be any idle planet dis- ° 
coverable! Let the honest working man rejoice that such law, the first of 
Nature, has been made good on him; and hope that, by and by, all else 
will be made good. It is the beginning of all. We define the harsh New 
Poor-law to be withall a ‘protection of the thrifty labourer against the 
thriftless and dissolute ;’ a thing inexpressibly important ; a half-result, de- 
testable, if you will, when looked upon as the whole result; yet without 
which the whole result is for ever unattainable. Let wastefulness, idleness, 
drunkenness, improvidence, take the fate which God has appointed them; 
that their opposite may also have a chance for their fate. Let the Poor- 
law administrators be considered as useful labourers whom Nature has fur- 
nished with a whole theory of the universe, that they might accomplish an 
indispensable fractional practice there, and prosper in it in spite of much 
contradiction.” 


Again, speaking of the labourer :— 


“It is ‘for justice’ that he struggles; ‘for just wages,’—not in money 
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alone! An ever-toiling inferior, he would fain (though as yet he knows 
it not) find himself a superior that should lovingly and wisely govern: is 
not that too the ‘ just wages’ of his service done? It is for a manlike place 
and relation, in this world where he sees himself a man, that he struggles. 
At bottom may we not say, it is even for this, That guidance and govern- 
ment, which he cannot give himself, which in our so complex a world he can 
no longer do without, might be afforded him? The thing he struggles for 
is one which no Forty-third of Elizabeth is in any condition to furnish him, 
to put him on the road towards getting. Let him quit the Forty-third of 
Elizabeth altogether ; and rejoice that the Poor-Law Amendment Act has, 
even by harsh methods and against his own will, forced him away from it. 
That was a broken reed to lean on, if there ever was one ; and did but run 
into his lamed right-hand. Let him cast it far from him, that broken reed, 
and look to quite the opposite of the heavens for help. His unlamed right- 
hand, with the cunning industry that lies in it, is not this defined to be ‘ the 
sceptre of our Planet’? He that can work is a born king of something ; is 
incommunion with Nature, is master of a thing or things, is a priest and king 
of Nature so far.”’ 


Again, but there are fallacies in the paragraph, partly in respect 
of facts, and partly of principles :— 


dd 
“A man willing to work, and unable to work, is perhaps the sa est 


sight that Fortune’s inequality exhibits under this sun. Burns expr@Sses 
feelingly what thoughts it gave him: a poor man seeking work ; seeking 
leave to toil that he might be fed and sheltered! That he might but be 
put on a level with the four-footed workers of the Planet which is his! 
There is not a horse willing to work but can get food and shelter in requital ; 
a thing this two-footed worker has to seek for, to solicit occasionally in vain. 
He is nobody’s two-footed worker; he is not even anybody’s slave. And 
yet he is a two-footed worker ; it is currently reported there is an immortal 
soul in him, sent down out of Heaven into the earth: and one beholds him 
seeking for this!—Nay what will a wise Legislature say, if it turn out that 
he cannot find it; that the answer to their postulate proposition is not 
affirmative but negative ?”’ 


On the injustice of England towards Ireland, Mr. Carlyle is 
fervid and powerful :— 


“We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centuries of injus- 
tice to our neighbour Island. Injustice, doubt it not, abounds; or Ire- 
Jand would not be miserable. The Earth is good, bountifully sends food 
and increase ; if man’s unwisdom did not intervene and forbid. * * * 
England is guilty towards Ireland ; and reaps at last, in full measure, the 
fruit of fifteen generations of wrong-doing. But the thing we had to state 
here was our inference from that mournful fact of the third Sanspotatoe, 
[the one Irish labourer in every three stated in the Poor Law Report to be 
without employment |—coupled with the other well-known fact that the 
Irish speak a partially intelligible dialect of English, and their fare across 
by steam is four-pence sterling! Crowds of miserable Irish darken all our 
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towns. The wild Milesian features, salute you on all highways and b 
The English coachman, as he whirls past lashes the Milesian with his whip 
curses him with his tongue ; the Milesian is holding out his hat to beg, 
He is the sorest evil this country has to strive with. In his rags and laugh. 
ing savagery, he is there to undertake all work that can be done by mere 
strength of hand and back ; for wages that will purchase him potatoes, 
He needs only salt for condiment; he lodges to his mind in any pighutch 
or dog-hutch, roosts or outhouses ; and wears a suit of tatters, the getting 
off and on of which is said to be a difficult operation, transacted only in festi- 
vals and the high-tides of the calendar. The Saxon man if he cannot work 
on these terms, finds no work ; the uncivilized Irishman, not by his strength 
but by the opposite of strength, drives out the Saxon native, takes posses- 
sion in his rom. * * This soil of Britain, these Saxon men have 
cleared it, made it arable, fertile, and a home for them; they and their 
fathers have done that. Under the sky there exists no force of men who 
with arms in their hands could drive them out of it; all force of men with 
arms these Saxons would seize, in their grim way, and fling (Heaven's 
justice and their own Saxon humour aiding them) swiftly into the sea, 
But behold, a force of men armed only with rags, ignorance, and nakedness; 
and the Saxon owners, paralysed by invisible magic of paper formula, have 
to fly far, and hide themselves in Transatlantic forests.” 


Sanspotato again,— 


‘*Not an individual Sanspotato human scarecrow but had a life given 
him out of heaven, with eternities depending on it; for once and no second 
time. With immensities in him, over him, and round him: with feelings 
which a Shakspeare’s speech would not utter ; with desires illimitable as the 
Autocrat’s of all the Russias! Him various thrice-honoured persons, things 
and institutions have long been teaching, long been guiding, governing: 
and it is to perpetual scarcity of third-rate potatoes, and to what depends 
thereon, that he has been taught and guided. Figure thyself, O high- 
minded, clear-headed, clean-burnished reader, clapt by enchantment into 
the torn coat and waste hunger-air of that same root-devouring brother 
man!” 


We must not allow the Reform Ministry to escape in our pages, 
what Mr. Carlyle considers hard-hitting :— 


‘‘ How Parliamentary Radicalism has fulfilled this mission, intrusted to 
its management these eight years now, is known to all men. The expectant 
millions have sat ata feast of the Barmecide ; been bidden fill themselves with 
the imagination of meat. What thing has Radicalism obtained for them? 
what other than shadows of things has it so much as asked for them? Cheap 
justice, justice to Ireland, Irish Approbation-clause, ratepaying-clause, poor- 
rate, church-rate, household suffrage, ballot question ‘open’ or shut,—not 
things, but shadows of things; Benthamee formulas ; barren as the east 
wind! An Ultra-Radical, not seemingly of the Benthamee species, is forced 
to exclaim—‘The people are at last wearied. They say, Why should 
we be ruined in our shops, thrown out of our farms, voting for these men ? 
Ministeral majorities decline ; this Ministry has become impotent, had it 
even the will to do good. They hive called long to us, ‘ We are a Reform 
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Ministry ; will ye not support us?’ We have supported them ; borne them 
forward indignantly on our shoulders, time after time, fall after fall, when 
they had been hurled out into the street, and lay prostrate, helpless, like 
dead luggage. It is the fact of a Reform Ministry, not the name of one, 
that we would support. Languor, sickness of hope deferred, pervades the 
public mind ; the public mind says at last, Why all this struggle for the name 
of a Reform Ministry ? Let the Tories be Ministry if they will ; let at least 
some living reality be Ministry! A rearing horse that will only run back- 
ward, he is not the horse one would choose to travel on ; yet of all conceiv- 
able horses, the worst is the dead horse. Mounted on a rearing horse, you 
may back him, spur him, check him, make a littly way even backwards ; but 
seated astride of your dead horse, what chance is there for you in the chapter 
of possibilities ? You sit motionless, hopeless, a spectacle to gods and men.’’» 


Again,— 

“That this Poor-Law Amendment Act meanwhile should be, as we some- 
times hear it named, the ‘chief glory’ of a Reform Cabinet, betokens, one 
would imagine, rather a scarcity of glory there. To say tothe poor, Ye shall 
eat the bread of affliction and drink the water of affliction, and be very mise- 
rable while here, required not so much a stretch of heroic faculty in any 
sense, as due toughness of bowels. If paupers are made miserable, paupers 
will needs decline in multitude. It is a secret known to all ratcatchers : 
stop up the granary-crevices, afflict with continuel mewing, alarm, and 
going-off of traps, your ‘ chargeable labourers’ disappear, and cease from the 
establishment. A still briefer method is that of arsenic ; perhaps even a 
milder, where otherwise permissible. Rats and paupers can be abolished : 
the human faculty was from of old adequate to grind them down, slowly or 
at once, and needed no ghost or Reform Ministry to teach it.” 


It may be true that the Reform Ministry and the Reform Act 
have been productive of few practical benefits ; we do not stop to 
inquire, whether owing to Whig weakness, vacillation, and treachery, 
or to the virulence of the Opposition, and the Tory hatred of all 
change. But, at least, the principle of Reform that has been 
acknowledged is a great step, which could never have been gained 
but in spite of a grasping Conservatism. Then as to the future, 
the masses must have, along with sound and anxiously bestowed 
education, a share in legislation, before we expect that any grand 
amendment will take place in their condition, unless indeed con- 
tinued and wide-spread distress, discontent, and aroused physical 
force should teach the government and legislature a rough and 
resistless lesson. 

Too true it is that what ought to be termed physical force princi- 
ples are not confined to the Chartists ; for the same are to be recog- 
nized in what we have heard called the high-pressure nature of some 
of our restrictive laws, which laws are maintained by the few, albeit 
the rich and as yet the powerful. But what must be the results of 
a collision of the two forces in open array ? they are too dreadful for 
us to name. 
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Art. XI.—Voyage Descriptif et Philosophique de l’ Ancien et du Nouveay 
Paris. 2 vols. 16mo. Paris: Desanges. 


Tus work contains a vast fund of curious and entertaining matter, 
It isan admirable manual for those travellers who visit the sove. 
reign city of France, and instructs them in all the mysteries of the 
capital. It not only points out to them the various places of interest, 
utility, or attraction; but also places them upon their guard in 
respect to the numerous classes of adventurers, depredators, and 
swindlers, that throng in Paris, as well as in all large cities of other 
parts of the world. As we intend this article to be one entirely 
devoted to the entertainment of the reader, we shall at once dash in 
medias res, and cull some of the most amusing, instructive, or 
curious paragraphs from this book, in order to give him an idea of 
the characteristics or the traditions of many of the most celebrated 
localities of Paris. 

Let us commence with that magnificent assemblage of buildings, 
the name of which is familiar to every one, whether he have visited 
Paris or not. 

The Palais Royal has changed its name several times: it was 
first called the Palais Royal, then the Palais Egalité, afterwards 
the Palais du Tribunal, and once more the Palais Royal. It was the 
Cardinal de Richelieu who commenced this splendid building in 
the year 1729. The whole edifice stands upon, or encloses, a space 
of a hundred and fifty acres. There was formerly a magnificent 
avenue of chestnut-trees in the garden; and it cost the Cardinal the 
enormous sum of twelve thousand pounds sterling (of English 
money) to bend the branches of these chestnut-trees. In order to 
accomplish this object, iron hoops were attached to the principal 
branches. The Palais Royal was lately famous for its gambling- 
houses ; and until a salutary law lately suppressed them, thousands 
of young men were totally ruined by these dens of infamy. On 
entering one of these houses, the first objects the stranger perceived 
were several individuals called Bouldogues (‘* Bull-Dogs”) ; and 
their duty was to refuse admittance to any one who was unfavour- 
ably known to them. On one side were the individuals to whom 
hats and canes were entrusted : they exchanged tickets, with certain 
numbers upon them, and which were returned upon leaving the 
establishment. The stranger then entered the principal gaming- 
room, where there was a large oval table, around which were seated 
those players who were denominated Pontes (‘‘ Puntos.”) They each 
held a card and a pen; in order to mark.the black and red, from 
which ceremonies they calculated their game. At each end of the 
table there was a man, called Bout de Table, whose functions were 
to remain silent, and to push about the money of the bank ; his air 
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was as grave as that of a criminal judge. On one side of the table 
was he who dealt the cards. ‘Towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV., this individual was called a Coupon de Bourse; but 
the phrase was lately softened down into the less offensive word of 
Tailleurs. ‘The dealer, who cuts the cards for the trente and 
gquarante, after having exclaimed Fuites vétre jeu, Messieurs ; 
Messieurs, faites votre jeu ; le jeu ne va plus, decreed the fortunes of 
the speculators in the following terms,— Rouge gagne et couleur ;— 
rouge perd et couleur. At Roulette the tailleurs were those who set 
the fatal ball in motion, repeating without cessation, Rouge, impair et 
manque ;—noire, impair et passe. At Passe Diz, every time that the 
player turned the box, if he threw, for instance, twelve, the tadl- 
leurs exclaimed, J’ai dix, j'ai douze, j'ai treize, &c. Opposite the 
tailleurs, or on his right and left, were two persons denominated 
Croupiers: their business was to pay, or to collect the money. 
They were compelled, every time they touched the money, to shake 
their hands, and to put their handkerchiefs between their coats and 
waistcoats, in a manner which might convince every one present 
that each motion was fair. Behind the ¢ai//eurs and the croupiers 
were the inspectors of the games (inspecteurs de jeu), whose duty it 
was to see whether the latter paid the correct amounts. There were 
several individuals of every class in one establishment, so that each 
person only remained on duty three hours during the night. There 
were moreover secret inspectors, attached to every establishment of 
this kind, and whose functions were not recognised by mere stran- 
gers. The Messieurs de la Chambre were those individuals whose 
duty it was to distribute cards to the Parties, and supply them with 
liquor. There were also Maitres de Maison, who were called in to 
arbitate in matters ofdispute. Next to those who were engaged in 
playing, might be invariably perceived a certain class of individuals, 
who, with a well-affected disinterestedness, observed to those who did 
not suspect their motives, ‘ If I were you, I should play such-and- 
such a stake, in such-and-such a manner.” As these persons 
seemed to be well acquainted with the game, the strangers followed 
their advice. If they won, they were usually requested to favour their 
disinterested counsellor with a small loan, which they could not 
very well refuse: and if they lost, it was almost certain that they 
would attempt to drown their cares in liquor, of which the adviser 
would be requested to partake. 

We will now speak of the robbers or swindlers who frequent 
Paris ; and, as in reference to the above notice of the gambling 
houses in the Palais Royal, we shall epitomize, in our own language, 
the lucid descriptions contained in the work under notice. 

In Paris, there are far more swindlers than thieves: the robbery 
by cunning and address, is more in vogue than that which is effect- 


ed by violence. The robbers in Paris are regularly organized, and 
s2 
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have constituted themselves into clubs and societies. They have 
rules and regulations, and distribute rewards and rank anctedtiog to 
the “‘ services rendered to the society.” The “ Administration” jg 
composed of those who, during a long series of years, have given 
proofs of a considerable degree of subtlety. These clubs keep regis- 
ters of all that passes amongst those who belong to the commu- 
nities ; and instead of the words Debtor and Creditor, the various 
articles are comprised under the heads of Taken and Kept. They 
have correspondents and branch societies in all the great cities or towns 
of France. The plunder obtained by robberies committed 1n the 
departments, is sent to Paris. Those members of this extensive 
fraternity, who may happen to be in the criminal gaols of either 
Paris or the adjacent places, are daily informed of all that passes, 
and are well acquainted with the numbers of watches stolen at the 
theatres on preceding evenings. The chiefs of this horde of swin- 
dlers are generally polite in their manners, genteel in their appear- 
ance, and exceedingly well-dressed. They are entertaining in their 
conversation, well acquainted with all matters of interest, either 
political, literary, and dramatic, and frequent the first coffee-houses. 
They occupy the best seats at the theatres, observe the actions of their 
agents who are in the pit, enter into conversation with strangers, 
and ascertain from them their names, their business, their resi- 
dence, and profession. They then propose to take refreshments at 
an adjacent coffee-house, upon leaving which they contrive to steal 
the watch, purse, or pocket-book of their victims. 

The members of these ciubs of robbers and swindlers frequent 
the Palace of Justice, in order to attend the various tribunals, and 
make themselves acquainted with those who gain causes in which 
sums of money have been at stake. They read the newspapers, to 
see who have funds to dispose of. ‘They introduce themselves into 
the private offices of rich bankers and merchants, under the pre- 
tence of having loans or commercial affairs to negociate. They 
attend at all grand religious ceremonies in the principal churches. 
They procure introductions to families on wedding-days. They 
mingle with the pompiers on occasions of fire, under the semblance of 
lending assistance, but really with the view of plunder. At the 
principal dining-houses, they enter into conversation with those 
whom they suspect to have recently arrived in Paris, and usually 
succeed in turning these acquaintances to a good account. They 
visit furnished apartments that are to let, and steal a watch or any 
other costly article that may be unguardedly left exposed. Some 
of the most fashionably-attired and gentlemanly of these personages, 
hire a splendid carriage, and make the round of several shops. They 
select a quantity of goods, and say to the tradesmen, “‘ You can 
send these to my hotel, where my intendant will pay you.” The 
tradesmen usually reply, “ Pray take the articles away with you ;” 
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and the hotel is not to be found when the bill is sent to the address 
given. Sometimes two of them repair together to a shop ; and while 
one, whose conversational powers are great, chatters to the mis- 
tress, the other pockets some article of jewellery or a package of 
goods, according to circumstances. On days of public festivals, 
these swindlers mingle with the crowds, and succeed in securing ‘a 
vast number of purses, pocket-books, watches, and handkerchiefs. 
They order a dinner for ten or a dozen persons at a coffee-house : 
only two or three make their appearance, and the plate is carried 
off. On one occasion a robber, who was dining at a restaurant in 
the Palais-Royal, conveyed the spoon and fork to his pocket. When 
he repaired to the compter to pay his bill, the bar-maid coolly wrote 
upon the card, “ For a fork and spoon, 36 francs ;” she having per- 
ceived the trick of which he had been guilty. The swindler paid 
the bill, without uttering a word, but secretly admiring the presence 
of mind of the fille du comptoir. 

The swindlers of Paris take especial care to follow those who read 
the posting-bills at the corners of streets. They frequent the Ex- 
change and the Post-Office, and pay great attention to the dili- 
gence-offices. The following anecdote is worth translating literally 
from the work under notice :— 


“Three years ago a woman hired a shop and a suite of apartments in the 
Rue des St. Péres, under the pretext of establishing a branch house for a 
hat manufactory at Lyons. After having examined the premises with the 
greatest attention, she informed the landlord that she was desirous of mak- 
ing a stair-case from the shop on the ground-floor to the rooms above, in 
order to avoid the trouble of taking a circuitous path from the former to the 
latter. The stair-case was made ; but the shop remained shut up, as the wo- 
man declared that she was daily expecting four large wains full of hats from 
Lyons. At the head of the stair-case, in the apartment on the first floor, 
she constructed a small desk, and cunningly concealed the aperture of com- 
munication by these means and with the additional aid of boxes to contain 
papers. She then proceeded toa money-changer’s in the Palais-Royal, and 
informed him that she was desirous of having fifty thousand francs in gold 
for a similar amount of notes of the Bank of France. She gave her address 
to the changer, and appointed an hour for him to call upon her to effect the 
bargain. When the man presented himself at the house, he was received 
at the desk behind which the lady was seated. She carefully weighed all 
the louis in scales which she had provided for the purpose, placed them in a 
bag, and, while she pretended to open one of her boxes (cartons) to take 
out the Bank notes, she glided rapidly down stairs, rushed through her shop, 
and jumped into a cabriolet that was waiting for her in the street. This 
scheme had required three months to enable the woman to carry it into 
effect.” 


The author of the work under notice informs us, with considera- 
ble naivété, that, notwithstanding his acquaintance with all the 
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stratagems and tricks of the Parisian robbers, he was plundered of 
a handsome gold repeater only one fortnight before he put his book 
under press. On another occasion, a friend of his, as he left the 
theatre, perceived that he had lost his watch. He immediately 
accused an individual, who had just pushed rudely against him, of 
the theft. ‘‘ For God’s sake, do not destroy me, Sir,” cried the 
man: ‘it was not I who stole your watch; but here is another.” 
To the surprise of this gentleman, he found himself the unexpected 
roprietor of a watch far more valuable than that which he had 
ost. One mode of stealing snuff-boxes in Paris is too ingenious 
not to be here recorded. A thief requests a pinch of snuff, at some 
ers place, of a gentleman in whose hands he has already seena 
dsome box. The unsuspicious dupe immediately proffers his 
box ; and the thief ingeniously drops a little piece of lead, attached 
toa thin string or thread, into it. The box is then restored to the 
gentleman’s pocket; but it is very speedily fished out again by the 
artful rogue. ‘The following anecdote is also worthy of being 
translated :— 


** A lady, who was at high mass in the church of Saint Sulpice, placed 
her reticule, in whlch there was a splendid gold snuff-box, upon a chair 
before her. Suddenly she perceived that this box had disappeared. A 
gentlemanly man, who was kneeling on a chair next to her, and apparently 
saying his prayers with the most profound devotion, requested to be informed 
of the cause of her apparent grief. The lady communicated her loss, 
adding that her sorrow was principally excited because the snuff-box was 
ornamented with a portrait of her husband. The stranger, who was in 
reality the thief, sympathized with the lady upon her misfortune, offered to 
escort her home, and seemed to deplore her loss with as much sincerity as 
herself. Deceived by this plausible behaviour, the lady declared that she 
should accept his services to see her to her own house, but that she was on 
her way to dine with some friends, whom she named, and at whose house 
she said that she expected to meet her husband. She moreover informed 
the stranger of her own name and address; and they then parted. 

“The thief, profiting by the confidence of this lady, and taking advantage 
of her extreme garrulity, immediately repaired to her own house, where he 
desired the servant to give him twelve silver spoons and forks, as the friends, 
with whom his mistress had gone to dine, had suddenly received a con- 
siderable increase to their number of guests. The servant, not knowing 
the stranger, very properly refused to comply with his request. ‘ Your 
caution is excessively praiseworthy,’ said the man; ‘but in order to con- 
vince you that I have been really sent by your mistress, she has entrusted 
me with her snuff-box, which she desired me to show you.’ The servant 
misled by so incontrovertible a proof, immediately confided the twelve 
spoons and forks to the swindler, who thus made an excellent day’s work.” 


Upon another occasion, the following ingenious device was suc- 
cessfully carried into effect. A gentleman, having received a large 
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sum of money at the office of a Notary in Paris, took a hackney- 
coach to convey himself and his treasure home. The coachman for- 
got the address indicated by the gentleman ; and, after a short in- 
terval, stopped his horses, dismounted from his box to inquire the 
proper address, and found the gentleman dead in the vehicle. A 
crowd immediately collected; when suddenly a young man, 
elegantly attired, rushed towards the coach, crying in a most pitia- 
ble tone of voice “Oh! it is my father—my poor dear father !” 
He leapt into the vehicle, kissed the countenance of the dead man, 
and gave way to all the excesses of a grief natural under circum- 
stances where no fraud was practised. The multitude sympathised 
with him: and the coachman received orders from the pretended 
son of the defunct, to drive him to a certain house. On the arrival 
of the coach at the place indicated, the young man leapt from the 
vehicle, closed the door, and disappeared, carrying off all the pos- 
sessions he had found upon the person of the deceased. 

“Twenty volumes,” says the author of the work now before us, 
“may be written upon this subject :” and we perfectly agree with 
him. Let us now turn the attention of our readers to the palace 
and the garden of the Tuileries. 

The name of Tuileries, was originally given to this magnificent 
palace and extensive pleasure ground, because tiles (tuiles) were 
formerly made upon the spot which they now occupy. In the reign 
of Charles IX, and in the year 1574, Catherine of Medicis, his 
mother, built the palace for her own dwelling, in order that she 
might have a separate abode from that of the King, who resided at 
the Louvre. The palace of the Tuileries was erected under the 
superintendence of Philippe de l?Orme, Abbe of Saint Serge and 
Saint Eloir, the most celebrated architect of France. It at first con- 
sisted of only one large pavilion in the middle of two corps de logis, 
each of which was terminated by a little pavilion. It was finished 
in the reign of Henry IV, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV, after the 
plans of Levan and d’Orbay. The following passage occurs in 
Mezeray :— 

“An astrologer having predicted that Catherine would die under 
the auspices of Saint Germain, she religiously avoided all places and 
churches which bore thatname. She did not even continue her visits to Saint 
Germain-en-laye ; and, because the palace of the Tuileries was in the par- 
ish of Saint Germain l’Auxerrois, she built another (the Hotel de Soissons) 
near the church of Saint Eustache. When it was understood that Laurent 
Saint Germain, Bishop of Nazareth, had been present at her death bed, 
a — portion of the people declared that the prophecy had been 

e ag 


Saint Foix says,— 


“It was at the Tuileries, four days before the massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew, that she gave that celebrated festival of which all historians have 
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spoken but too lightly. They excite, without gratifying, the curiosity of the 
reader.” : 


. The fagade of the palace of the Tuileries is composed of five’ 
pavilions, and four corps de logis upon the same line, beinga hundred 
and twenty-eight toises in length, and eighteen toises wide. The 
architecture of the great pavilion in the middle is composed of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders. In the reign of Louis XIV. the com- 
posite and the attic departments were added. The columns of the 


- principal entrance are of brown marble. The interior of the palace 


is decorated with superb paintings and works of sculpture, executed 
by the most celebrated French and Italian artists. .This palace, 
the richest and one of the most splendid in all Europe, has been 
considerably embellished since the times when the National Conven- 
tion first held its sittings there until the present day. The iron 
railings in the Place du Carrousel were placed there by order of the 
Directory. Victoria’s Gate, at Buckingham Palace, is a miserable 
imitation of the magnificent one which stands in the middle of this 
barrier. Indeed no Englishman, who has not visited Paris, can 
form any idea of the magnificence of the French palaces and 
public buildings, by his acquaintance with those of his native country. 

It is worthy of observation, that the most beautiful garden of 
Athens was called the Tileries or Tile Kilns ( Tuileries, in French) 
from the same reason as that of Paris. It was in the conrt of the 
Tuileries that Buonaparte was accuitomed to review his maison mili- 
taire. Thirty thousand infantry and cayalry were often drawn up in 
that enclosure. 

The following are amongst the most remarkable events, which 
have occurred from time to time in the palace or the Garden of the 
Tuileries, and which we borrow from the work under notice. 

On the first of December, 1783, Monsieur Charles and Robert, 
physicians, ascended from the garden in a balloon: one of them 
was the victim of his temerity. 

On the 16th of October, 1789, an armed multitude, under the 
orders of the members of the National Assembly, met together in 
the precincts of the palace, thence proceeded to Versailles, and com- 
pelled Louis XVI. and his family to return the same day to reside 
at the Tuileries. | 

On the 2lst of June, 1791, Louis XVI. and his family left the 
palace at midnight. They were arrested at Varennes, and returned 
on the 25th of the same month to the Tuileries. 

On the 20th of June, 1792, the inhabitants of the two faubourgs 
of Saint Antoine and Saint Marceau armed with muskets, and 
carrying several pieces of ordnance upon their shoulders, rushed into 
the apartments of the King. 

In 1793 the National Convention installed itself at the Tuileries, 
in the Chamber which had been prepared for its assembly. 
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On the 11th of June, 1794, an amphitheatre was erected against 
the walls of the Palace, on the side towards the garden, in order to 
celebrate the festival of the Supreme Being, the National Conven- 
tion, on the motion of Robespierre, having decreed that ‘“ the 
French should recognise a God.” 

On the 5th of October, 1795, a combat occurred between the 
national guards and the army of Bonaparte, (then a General,) who 
had encamped in the garden of the Tuileries for the protection of 
the Convention. The national guards were repulsed. 

In 1805 Pope Pius VII. occupied the pavilion of Flora in the 
palace of the Tuileries. The venerable pontiff had crossed the 
Alps in the middle of winter, to anoint, with the oil of sanctity, the 
imperial hero, whose sceptre was the glittering sword, and whose orb 
was the thunderbolt of war. 

On the 3rd of May, 1814, Louis XVIII and his family were in- 
stalled at the Tuileries. 

The Place du Carrousel derives its name from the festival and 
carouse which Louis XIV. gave, in 1662, in honour of his mother 
and of his royal bride. It was at the corner of the Place du Car- 
rousal, at the entrance of the Rue Saint Nicaise, opposite the Rue de 
Chartres, that the infernal machine was fired, on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1800, and at a quarter past eight in the evening, just at the mo- 
ment when Napoleon Bonaparte (then First Consul) was repairing 


to the Opera. 
We must now take our leave of this remarkable and entertaining 


work, from which we have however doubtless borrowed or extracted 
sufficient to excite the curiosity of the reader. It contains a fund 
of the most interesting and valuable matter, and would be found a 
very great assistance to those who write novels the scenes of which 
they affect to lay in Paris. 





Art. XII,—Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By Roserr 
Bremner, Ese., Author of “ Excursions in the Interior of Russia.” 


2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 


TuE facilities for the accommodation of travellers have of late be- 
- come not more remarkable than the classes of books containing 
accounts of what is seen and learned in the course of modern travel 
are wordy, light and superficial. For the most part nothing less 
than two volumes can satisfy our summer strollers, although only a 
few weeks may have been exhausted in the tour, and the author may 
have, as in the present case, no knowledge of the languages of the 
countries visited, and but a very imperfect acquaintance with their 
annals, 

We have seldom met with any work by one of the class of writers 
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alluded to, which has excelled Mr. Bremner’s in the art of filling 
handsome volumes with slender matter, and of making long stories 
about exceedingly trivial or common-place affairs. He professes to 
furnish ‘ Notices of the state of Public Opinion” in the countries 
mentioned, but his opportunities for acquiring these notices a pear 
to have been extremely scanty, or only regarding the outaide of 
things ; while the disagreement of some of his important views with 
the reports of others, whom we take to have been more competent 
and pains-taking authorities, does not allow us to place much 
reliance on his judgment and testimony, Still there is a good deal 
of vivacity in the manner of the work, and tokens of light-hearted. 
ness and kindly feeling; so that although there is not much to be 
learned from it, the reading is agreeable enough. The descriptions 
of scenery and remarkable objects are the best things in the book, 
having been, one might suppose, jotted down at the moment when 
the impressions made by them were perfectly fresh in the writer's 
mind, and requiring no more labour than what a ready writer and a 
lively fancy at once supply; butin vain do we look for the research, 
the political sagacity, and the force of Mr. Laing’s volumes, our 
author apparently setting himself up in opposition to that able 
writer as often as occasion offered for uttering contradictions. The 
writer whom we have just mentioned produced a highly satisfactory 
book upon Norway, a country in which he had for a length of time 
resided. His representations were exceedingly favourable, and the 
promise held out by the habits and eager pursuits of the people was 
flattering and most encouraging ; whereas his later work concerning 
Sweden left a contrary impression. But Mr. Bremner reverses the 
character of the two countries, without, however, adducing facts or 
arguments that can overturn the other’s accounts; and therefore, 
we are persuaded, upon inadequate grounds. But as we are going to 
confine ourselves to anecdotes, sketches, notices of some remarkable 
personages, and little adventures, it is unnecessary to attempt 
balancing authorities on grave and national questions, especially as 
the work is essentially of a very light texture. 

We learn that travelling in those restless times has assumed even 
in Holstein a busy shape, and that between Kiel and Hamburg, on 


the days when the steamer leaves the former for the Danish capital, ‘ 


the concourse of passengers is so great that every sort of vehicle is 
sometimes pressed into the service, so as to form a long procession. 
We also learn that an enterprising and enlightened native of Ire- 
land is following a system of agriculture in the province, that must 
eventually tend to work a ehange among the old fashioned inhabi- 
tants. This person farms about 1,400 acres, according to the Scot- 


tish system, having imported from that economical country such a 
stock of implements, industry, and skill, that his marvellous innova- 
tions are the subjects of the general talk of his neighbours and 
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of that corner of the world. They for a time thought that 
his plans and machines were suggested by some supernatural 
influence. But we must accompany Mr. Bremner to Copenhagen, 
the first appearance of which, he says, from the sea, is among the 
finest in the world :— 


«“ Only one or two of the capitals of Europe,” we are told, “ make so gal- 
lant a show on approaching them. The Danish capital, in fact, is a complete 
triumph of art and taste ; it is beautiful in spite of its position, which is per- 
haps the worst imaginable, yet with such admirable skill are all its buildings 
grouped, that it looks finer than some cities which enjoy the advantage of 
magnificent situations. Nature has here done little, man a great deal. In 
the city itself, towers, some light, some massive ; in the basins, masts taper- 
ing and graceful; on the heights behind, trees of great size and beauty ; 
and along the flat shore, dense masses of foliage already in summer splen- 
dour: such at first are the only objects standing out from the huge piles of 
building, till ere long these masses break down into palaces, churches, and 
fortresses. By and bye we distinguish in front, ramparts and moles, stretch- 
ing far out into the sea; while new life is added to the scene, by the many 
ships from every country waiting in the roadstead for a favourable breeze to 
get up the Baltic, or swiftly shooting on for the Sound. Elsinore, too, with 
literary recollections endearing to every English gentleman, is in sight. The 
more distant coast of Sweden, with the houses of Malmo, are sparkling in the 
setting sun. While here before us, just as we enter the noble file of ships 
lined out from the harbour as if to grace our arrival, the little landing-place 
and rampart-walk are covered with thousands of holiday idlers come to wit- 
ness the entrance of a steamer—and a fine display they make, all in their 


gayest attire.” 


Among the remarkable artificial objects, Cronenborg Castle, at 
Elsinore, deserves our author’s notice. It is said to be the finest 
Gothic structure now remaining in Europe, if our queen’s royal 
residence at Windsor be excepted. It has an airy light appearance, 
yet is strongly fortified. Here the broken-hearted sister of George 
the Third of England, the wife of Christian the Seventh, was kept 
a prisoner. When at Elsinore it was impossible for our traveller to 
leave untraced what he supposed to be the spots identified with the 
fate and tragedy of Hamlet; and he fancied that he had even dis- 
covered where the prince had been buried. It seems nothing but 
fancy after all; and what is more, the inhabitants of the place 
know nothing, have never heard anything of the man, Shakspeare’s 
creations alone having rendered the name immortal in England. 

Fredericksborg, which rises from a lake near to Copenhagen, is 
another famous residence, and is also one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture now existing. This royal fabric, whose 
extensive courts cover several islands so completely, and the walls 
rise from water of such depth all round, that, at first, it seems to 
spring from the bottom of the lake itself, without the support of 
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intervening island or rock of any kind, bears also memorials of the 
unfortunate queen Matilda, already referred to, who died, in cop. 
sequence of her husband’s cruelty and jealousy, at the age of twenty. 
three. On one of the windows she wrote with a diamond this line 
from Shakspeare— 


‘Lord, keep me innocent; make others great,—”’ 


which is now protected from injury by a wire screen. The struc. 
ture presents still the features of a strong feudal fortress, the re. 
sounding drawbridge, and massive portcullis, forming what our 
author calls a “ fit prologue to a feudal palace,” after passing which 
there are several corridors to traverse belies coming to the principal 
pile, few inroads having been made on the integrity and finish of 
the castle by the hoary hand of time :— 


“It is such a green and perfect specimen of a taste now passed away 
that we gaze with wonder on its assemblage of pointed windows, lofty tur. 
rets, and frowning bastions, enlivened with stiff stately figures of other 
days, in marble and stone, looking coldly down on the modern intruders, 
The castellan now appeared, and by the amount of the fee, a fixed sum for 
each party of visitors, which he demanded, raised our expectations nota little 
of the marvels which his keys would open up to us within this fair exterior. 
We first visited the beautiful chapel in which the kings of Denmark are 
crowned. It is one of the finest sights we have ever seen—quite a Gothic 
gem. The eye scarcely reaches the airy vault, and so profuse are the carv- 
ings on seats and walls, that it is some time before we select a particular 
object on which to admire the elaborate richness of the work. Among the 
various objects, the altar soon fixes the attention. It is lofty and of most 
beautiful design, with pinnacles and carvings in the richest style of Gothic 
art; the front consists almost entirely of massive silver, highly polished, laid 
on the darkest ebony.” 


But national manners of the present time are fully more deserv- 
ing of attention than any sort of antiquities. We are still in the 
Danish capital :— 


“‘ The first opportunity which we had of seeing Danes of the better ranks 
assembled together in any considerable numbers, was a few evenings after 
that above referred to, at the Great Theatre, which we were induced to visit 
on this particular occasion in consequence of an intimation from a grave 
professor, for whom we had brought an introduction, and who was at great 
pains to keep us from losing any sight that could interest a stranger. Our 
obliging friend accordingly wrote us a long letter in excellent English, for 
the express purpose of informing us that part of the amusements was to con- 
sist of a very striking portion of Danish history turned into a pantomime, 
or ballet, or some other dancing entertainment. To have absented ourselves 
on such an interesting occasion would have been insulting the country whose 
hospitality we were enjoying : besides, Danish history, illustrated by pas-seuls 
andentrachats from France, would probably be much more intelligible tous 
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than when expounded in the good Danish of the most eloquent professor. 
And of dancing there was enough. There were sword-dances, and wrest- 
ling-dances, dances of peasants, and dances of courtiers, dances by pretty 
young women, and dances by ugly old ones—in short, dances of every de- 
scription : besides rival kings, and rival lovers, armies marching, women 
screaming, drums, flags, pikes, and hauberks—all the ingredients that the- 
atrical usage requires for concocting one of its grandest efforts. Yet, with 
all this, thanks to our dulness of comprehension, we left the house as igno- 
rant of Danish history as before the rising of the curtain. The Danes, 
however, seemed greatly delighted. We have never seen an audience en- 
ter more eagerly into the spirit of such a frivolous performance. In fact, 
the Danes have a great love for all kinds of theatrical amusements: no na- 
tion in Europe, not even excepting the French, have this passion in greater 
strength. This theatre is always full, and the smaller ones, in the outskirts 
of the town, are equally well attended. Every part was so densely packed, 
that six were glad to get into boxes never intended to hold more than four. 
Here again, however, we had to admire the love of order which so strongly 
characterises the Danes; during the many hours we attended, there was 
neither a loud nor an angry word from any portion of the audience; every 
one glided into his place without disturbing a creature—all was quiet mirth 
and good-humour. Of mob—that monster of large towns—there was 
none ; in fact, we do not think there is any in Copenhagen. We were par- 
ticularly struck with the politeness and good-nature of the ladies. A merry 
member of our party, who had not one word of their language, nor of any 
other foreign language, was soon as much at home among our gentle neigh- 
bours as if he had known them for years. His English compliments—com- 
pliments, it is said, are intelligible to the fair in every language—made his 
apologies about incommoding, &c., as welcome as if offered in the choicest 
Danish. The display of beauty in the principal boxes was most dazzling. 
The attendance of the higher ranks, as is always the case when the royal 
family are present, was very numerous; and we must honestly admit, that 
in no part of Europe have we ever seen so many beautiful women assembled 
on one occasion. Oval faces and dark ringlets are not characteristic of Dan- 
ish loveliness, yet even of these we saw more than we had expected. 
Good-nature and amiability—which, after all, have much to do in influen- 
cing our judgments of beauty—beamed so generally among the fair young 
creatures around us, that if unhappy homes are frequently in Denmark, we 
shall have no more faith inourphilosophy. The noisy ballet was preceded 
by a little comedy, the dialogue of which was as unintelligible as the dancing. 
The style of acting is exceedingly natural, and belongs to the modern 
French school. We were much struck with the pleasing effect of the 
Danish language when thus heard continuously. It does not ring so harsh 
as the terrible German, which needs very pretty lips to make it musical.” 


Simple home-loving and abiding folks must wonder how per- 
sons who know not one word of a nation’s language can have so 
much that is positive to say of the people. One must suppose 
that it is all outside work, which, so long as courtesy is a disguise 
that human nature is in the habit of putting on before strangers 
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who are likely to write a book of reports about them, may be ex. 
ceedingly fallacious. To be sure our author says, that by the he 
of a grammar for Germans, he acquired, in a short time, “ just 
enough of words to express our mere common wants.” He also 
tells us, but surely half in joke, that the resemblance which many 
Danish phrases bear to broad Scotch is such, that a native of An 
shire, who has long resided in Denmark, states that when he first 
settled at Copenhagen, he made a very liberal use of his native dig. 
lect, ‘and always found that good Scotch made bad (that is, intel. 
ligible) Danish.” It is added that “‘the sound of Danish, ag 
x a9 by all classes, is exceedingly like that which characterises 
the Scotch of the lower classes of Edinburgh.” Thus there seems 
to be no great preparation required in the way of learning the 
language of a people among whom a tourist may alight, and who 
may meditate a book of travels, for the instruction of his own coun- 
trymen. 

Before leaving Copenhagen let us have a glimpse of the most 
celebrated man belonging to it at the present day—of Thorvaldsen 
the Sculptor, whose fame is a favourite theme with all the intel- 
ligent of the city, and where nearly all his best works are found :— 


**The appearance of a sculptor from the ungenial north was an event 
which might well excite wonder among those who had long believed that 
all genius of this description could be nursed only by the warm south. 
Many, however, to make the marvel greater, assign him a more northern 
birth-place than facts will justify—placing his cradle among the frozen peaks 
of Iceland, in place of the mild plains of Zealand. His father was originally 
from Iceland, but came in early life to Copenhagen, where he worked asa 
modeller and carver in the royal dock-yards. In this capital, accordingly, 
was Bertel (Albert) Thorvaldsen born, in the year 1770. Though sprung, 
as fame asserts—and although aware, too, that he was sprung—by the 
mother’s side, from one of the royal Haralds of old, the young Albert did 
not disdain his father’s occupation, which he followed for a time with perse- 
verance and success, the peaceful tenour of his days flowing undisturbed by 
any incident more romantic than a narrow escape from matrimony. It was 
one of those attachments which make an epoch in the lover’s life. The 
object of his passion being in the humble station of servant to a respectable 
family in the quarter where he lived, we might have expected that, here at 
least, ‘the course of true love’ would, for once, ‘run smooth.’ Here, 
surely, we might have said, ‘ There can be no bickerings about settlements 
—no fear of descending too low, on the fair one’s part—-no ‘ family feeling’ 
to be ‘got over:’ in short, none of those hinderances which, in higher 
stations, so often keep hands from confirming what hearts have already 
avowed.’ But, alas! obstacles arose precisely where they were least to be 
expected; the mother of the ‘ young lady’ refused her sanction,—and Thor- 
valdsen was given to the Arts.” 


How far Mr. Bremner may have been authorised for saying that 
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the Danes as a nation entertain kindly feeling towards England, the 
reader must judge. However, limited may have been his stay in 
the country, and his opportunities of forming a full and sound opi- 
nion in consequence of his own immediate intercourse with all 
classes, he may yet have been fairly instructed by the British settlers 
whom he sometimes met there. Mr. Lloyd, the author of “ Field 
Sports of the North of Europe,” was one of his informants on seve- 
ral subjects, who is “as mild and gentlemanly in manners as in 
appearance, and as intelligent on other subjects as on his daily 

orts.” He resides in the province of Wermeland, and by his 
destruction of bears and other wild animals of the country, has 
earned the notice of the king and the government. The country- 
people do not less admire his exploits :— 


“Short as our intercourse with the peasants had been, we remarked that 
they all look on our countryman as a kind of hero—a second Hercules. 
Wondrous are the tales told by the winter-hearth of his courage and his 
long wanderings in the forest, without companion, without shelter, without 
covering, and—what to them is most marvellous of all—without food. 
They cannot imagine how a human being should be able to live as they see 
him do when in their excursions together, on only one meal in the twenty- 
four hours! nor have they any wish to be placed in circumstances which 
would make it desirable to be able to imitate another quality which he is 
said to possess, that of having the power to take enough of food at once to 


support him for several days.” 


One may form some idea of the damage occasioned by bears in 
these northern regions, when he learns that in one year, and in 
one province, no less than 1603 oxen and sheep have been thus de- 
troyed. 

That our author is in general a candid narrator of that which he 
learnt or witnessed may be inferred from the following statement, 
the reader bearing in mind that he declares himself to be a Conser- 


vative in politics :— 


“Regarding the state of public opinion among the Danes, one fact struck 
us very remarkable—viz. that, in reference to the two parties which divide 
English society, their sympathy is exclusively with the liberal one. Let 
his own political leanings be what they may, every candid traveller will 
attest that this partiality prevails here more strongly even than in other 
foreign countries. It would not perhaps be difficult to account for this 
_ leaning, now universal on the continent ; but we are at present neither rea- 

soning on it, nor inquiring whether it portend a wholesome state of public 
feeling abroad—all that we now seek to do is to record the fact, that—what- 
ever be the reason, or whatever the consequences it may lead to—univer- 
sally, even under the most monarchical governments, there is no fellow 
feeling with the strictly Conservative party in Great Britain. The names 
of Peel and Stanley are known only to the few, while those of Brougham 
and Russell are familiar ‘ as household words’ all over the continent.” 
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Mr. Bremner's descriptive powers, always remembering, however, 
that he overloads the matter with words, and seldom does by means 
of a few happy strokes place vividly before the reader the characte. 
ristic alone, are frequently taxed in Norway, where lake, forest, 
rock, and flood scenery is so prodigally blended. The following 
long extract may be taken as a fair specimen :— 


** After passing this point, the openings in the shore kecome much more 
frequent ; the cliffs no longer rise sheer from the lake—bits of pasture find 
room on its rough margin; and at some places, among detached rocks, 
close by the shore, or high upon a green and lonely ledge, are perched a 
few huts for the hardy natives, so dwarfish, so unlike the dwellings of hu- 
man beings, that we for a long time supposed them to be stacks of firewood 
prepared for transport down the lake. But if men really live in these 
cabins, in what way do they hold intercourse with the world? How can 
they ever climb that iron barrier rising to the clouds behind them? Round 
the whole of these inhabited patches the rocks are so steep on every side 
that not even a footpath can be formed from one hamlet to another ; some 
children, creatures from eight to ten years old, were paddling away to visit 
their nearest neighbours, in a fairy boat; for this it seems is the only way 
in which the inhabitants can communicate with each other; they appeared 
to think it as natural to be rowing about under these huge cliffs as to walk 
on land. We have never seen houses that looked so lonely and wretched, 
In such places winter must be worse than dismal. Yet the people are lively 
and social in the highest degree—fond of the dance and the song, swift in 
the chase, too, and bold in the fray. The cold air of the lake now fell heavy 
onus; but we still advanced without making any other pause till we reached 
the hamlet where orders were to be left for sending horses to meet us next 
day. Though the people had gone to rest, we found the door of the best 
house wide open, and were allowed to wander through the rooms, without 
let or hinderance. Once more embarking, we reached about midnight the 
houses at the mouth of the river where our land journey was to commence 
in the morning. Instead of open doors, however, we here had difficulty in 
getting the people to answer, even when summoned. The old mistress at 
last appeared, but wished to make us trudge far up the valley to a kind of 
post-house, where she told us we might fine beds, and, at all events, 
shelter under a roof, which she herself could scarcely promise us, every 
corner of the house being occupied by the family. These were no welcome 
tidings in our wearied condition. We, therefore, employed all our elo- 
quence with the matron, and finally persuaded her to let us have some hay 
to sleep on, and the use of the most singular bed-room that ever travellers 
were sheltered in. We were sent to a sort of out-house, literally on the 
water, it being raised on piles driven into the mud of the river. This man- 
sion looked much more inclined for a sailing trip down the lake which we 
had just left, than to remain steadily here, and give us quiet rest. It was 
reached by what may be called a drawbridge of steps, but, unhappy men 
that we are! is it a shambles, a poultry-house, or a hide-loft, that we are 
entering? We have no candle to aid‘us in our survey; and, judging by 
the smell, it must be one or, perhaps, the whole of them together ; for of 
all dreadful odours, that which now saluted us was the most nauseous. 
Legs of horrid cows or gigantic sheep are dimly seen adorning the outer 
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division; within are raw hides, barrels of strong meal, barrels of rancid 
butter, barrels of sour-smelling bread ; barrels of everything atrocious, to 
make up such a concatenation of villanous smells as never assailed human 
nostrils till this cage was filled. Its dimensions scarcely surpassed ten feet 
by seven ;_ yet, in addition to the things enumerated, this small space was 
already crammed with so many inconceivable utensils, that it was long 
before we could discover where the ingenious lady meant us to stretch our 
limbs. Some choice preserves, however, were turned out of the way—one 
odorous vessel was put above another—some of the worst, happily, were 
removed altogether—till at last a space, rather larger than that whicha cat 
and her kittens would need to curl in, was opened in the centre of all these 
unutterables. Coarse grass from the fens, dried, and called hay—but more 
like rushes armed with needles—was strewed on the boards—a canvass sheet 
was spread over—one bristly rug was brought as a blanket—and there, 
gentlemen, there are you to sleep side by side, with a place for your Swede 
across your feet at the door! Shall! we still fly from this killing atmo- 
sphere? It would be to no purpose—the whole glen are asleep—there are 
ten miles to the next station—the kind woman has done her best—we are 
worn out—can scarce move a limb, after seven hours’ cramp in the boat— 
decidedly we must turnin. Brief was our toilet, where nothing but the 
coat had to be taken off—merry too was our down-lying: we were thankful 
even for this rude bield. Admiration of our strange lodging—nay, laughter 
that must have startled the fishes swimming below—kept us long awake ; 
but sleep at length came, and held us captive till the sun brought morning 
and our horses, when we were off for the Fall as fresh as if we had rested 
on the Bishop’s-down.” 


But the social, the moral, and the political condition of the Nor- . 
wegians meets with very slight sympathy in our author’s pages. 
We do not at all discover that he had the means, took the pains, or 
that he possesses the qualities of a good authority upon those na- 
tional features which require research, ax.3 a literal construction of 
many attendant circumstances. We therefore hasten to Sweden, 
where we shall find one or two notices that have a peculiar interest 
of a scientific kind, remarking, first of all, that here also the-English 
are said to be held in much respect. 


“What tearing fellows they are, those Engliske !’—such are the senti- 
ments expressed by many a Swedish farmer ; ‘ there should be a law passed 
that not one of them shall be allowed to take a whip in his hands: but then 
we would get none of their money; they would not look near us; for it is 
evidently for no other purpose that they come here but to drive through the 
country, night and day, like mad people. The Germans are the quiet 
folks : they never touch a horse, nor look at him either. They come here 
to hammer at our rocks, not to belabour our poor steeds. Give them bags 
of tobacco and loads of stones, and they never care how slowly we drive. 
Oh, the good Germans! pity that they haven’t more money. The English 
are the best fellows after all. They talk such funny Swedish, and pay us so 
Well. Success to the English.’ ” 

VoL. I. (1840.) No. II. T 
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Let us also have a touch of Swedish scenery :-— 


“Tt is a soft and quiet region. The magnificent rivers of Norway are 
replaced by small voiceless streams, Little sheets of water are very abun- 
dant—lonely and beautiful, generally with a clear sandy bottom, a cottage 
or two among trees by the distant shore, a little skiff to convey the occu- 
pants to church or merry-making, and sometimes a water-fowl rippling the 
wave in its undisputed progress from shore to shore. Now, that we were 
almost as far north as the most northerly point of the British Islands, we 
expected that vegetation would become dull and flowerless: but nothing 
could be more delightful than the richness and variety of the wild blossoms 
that still adorn the way-side or gem the margin of every lake. The splen- 
did water-lily (Nymphaea alba), among the most lovely of all the floral 
ornaments of the north, is seen in great profusion; and if we understood 
aright, the natives give it a name whose signification is not unlike that of 
the appellation by which it is known among the Highlanders of Scotland, 
who, in Gaelic, speak of it always by the very appropriate name of ‘ drowned 
blades.’ The wild myrtle, with its waxen leaves, was now also in full 


splendour : it grows in such abundance that the woods, in many spots, are . 


one blush of flowers. This plant and some of its allied shrubs usurp the 
place occupied by our heaths in Scotland and England, little of these being 
seen here.” 


Our author’s notices of the mines of Sweden do not offer any- 
thing that is new; but by accompanying him to Upsal, his aili- 
gence and curiosity will be found to have been rewarded in an envi- 
able manner; for he not only visited the house of Linnzus, but 
made what most people will deem a discovery, viz., a brief acquaint- 
ance with a daughter of the Naturalist,—the world having been led 
to believe that the family was extinct. 


**On ascending the stair, however, our doubts were completely dispelled. 
The lady who had first addressed us now spoke a little English, on discover- 
ing what country we belonged to, and ushered us into a neat little carpeted 
parlour, where we found the personage in question, Louisa von Linné her- 
self, seated in a high-backed arm-chair, in company with another lady. Her 
appearance was highly interesting, but indicated a degree of feebleness both 
bodily and mental, which her eighty-seven years but too amply justified. 
Her grey silk gown and crimped cap spoke of a bygone taste, but were in 
excellent keeping with her venerable age ; while the tidy look of everything 
about her indicated the unforgotteu habits of order and cleanliness in which 
she had been trained. She attempted to rise when we approached, and 
seemed highly gratified on learning that we were all from such far countries, 
and had come in search of her father’s house, out of regard to his great 
fame. Her speech is almost gone, but she still follows attentively all that 
is said. The sharp scrutinizing glance which she cast at each of us ere she 
consented to give us a pinch from her silver snuff-box, was highly amusing. 
We might be relic-hunters—such seemed to be the thought passing in her 
mind—and would not restore it. The extended hand was almost with- 
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drawn—but a second survey removed her suspicion, and the antique imple- 
ment made its circuit from one to the other of us with all the reverence due 
to the name which it bore. Our visit evidently gave her great pleasure ; it 
seemed as though she had never known the extent of her father’s fame : she 
could scarcely understand how people from such distant countries could 
know or have heard aught about a Swedish professor. The other ladies were 
obligingly communicative, and mentioned that the fortune left by her father 
was so considerable, that she has been able to retain all her life the country 
seat purchased by him, which is so near that she spends a great part of the 
year there. As we took her hand at parting, and felt the sands of life ebbing 
so fast that a few weeks might lay her by his side, we rejoiced that our idle 
visit had shed a glimpse of joy over the last hours of a great man’s child.” 


A living and illustrious son of science furnishes the subject of 
out next and concluding extract. The picture it contains is alto- 
gether captivating; one loves to see profound attainments in com- 
bination with gracefulness of manners, and common sense. 


“When Berzelius returned he received us with great cordiality. We 
were much struck with his appearance—judging by the appearance of some 
of the German savans, we had expected to find him an odd out-of-the-way 
kind of being; but he is totally devoid of affectations either in dress or man- 
ner. Men of eminence in Germany startle the stranger in quite a different 
way ; they may look like men of genius, but would seldom be mistaken for 
men of sense. Their pale faces, long ‘ unkempt’ locks, and antiquated gar- 
ments afford the most complete contrast to the healthy looks and unaffected 
bearing of this Swedish rival. In fact, from his dress, ease of manner, and 
total want of pretension, he might pass in any society in Europe, not for 
Berzelius the great chemist, but Berzelius the well-bred gentleman. In 
place of Dr. Faustus’ garments, he sports a smart carriage cap, silk vest, and 
blue coat, very like those of ordinary mortals. He is a well-made, good- 
looking man, of the middle size, rather stout than otherwise, but with no- 
thing in his appearance to make us suspect that he had gout, and found it 
necessary to drink chalybeate water. In a visit to Paris, the preceding 
summer, they had tried to kill him with kindness, but judging by his looks, 
we should say, he will survive many such assaults; he travels much and 
proposed an early visit to Copenhagen. If his manner be unaffected, his 
conversation is equally so: it has nothing of the shop about it. Not that he 
Sshunned—for that in him would have been affectation of the worst kind—all 
allusion to his own science. Part of the conversation (which was carried on 
chiefly in English with the aid of an occasional theft from German), turned 
on our eminent scientific men ; and nothing could have been more beeoming 
than the liberality with which he praised these his worthy fellow-labourers. 
Faraday, Buckland, Sedgwick, Jameson, all came in for the deserved meed 
of approbation ; but the Wernerians of course did not escape without a gentle 
pat. When he remarked that their warm attachment to the principles of 
their school, was in a great measure attributable to their affection for its 
head, whom his pupils worshipped as a kind of deity, and, therefore, re- 
garded every departure from his lessons as sacrilege—it struck us that the 
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same may soon be said of himself and of his school. His pupils revere him 
with boundless affection ; but they must expect in their turn to be termed 
* antiquated,’ ” 


We have only to say, speaking generally of the present work, 
that had its descriptions been condensed, so as to come within the 
bounds of one neat volume, and that had the author’s time and 
habits enabled him to intersperse the flimsy with the solid, the book 
would have commanded repeated perusals on the part of the reflec- 
ting reader. But as it is, however gladsome may be the writer’s 
vein, scarcely any one will feel, we think, that the work contains other 
than very agreeable matter, when relaxation of mind is merely the 
object, or a glimpse of a portfolio filled with pretty sketches, for an 
evening’s entertainment, is only desired. 





Arr. XIII.--Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Vols. IIT, and IV. Wondon: Murray. 1840. 


A CorresPonveENcE which will, while our world lasts, beautifully 
buttress the first William Pitt’s monument, the noblest and loftiest 
that British patriotism, combined with statesmanship, ever erected, 
—a correspondence, too, which will serve to endear his name to 
every admirer of genius and moral worth, in the most trying posi- 
tions of life. The points of chief importance in this great man’s 
correspondence of course have a political character, while the les- 
sons or lights which it evolves in regard to faction, intrigue, waver- 
ing, and baseness, on the part of some of the persons most pro- 
minently brought forward, will be valuable in al] time coming. 

The last ten eventful years of Lord Chatham’s life form the 
most interesting period embraced by the present volumes, viz., from 
his entrance into the Upper House, to his final grand display 
there ; two circumstances most significant in this great man’s his- 
tory, and not to be thought of without pain as well as triumph. 
The martyr of constant and increasing bodily infirmity, often 
amounting to positive agony ; beset by hollow friends ; the sovereign 
still but young, yet stubborn and the slave of political prejudices and 
opinions, which rampant Toryism had instilled, and not balanced 
either by natural talents or a good education,—we find Chatham, 
for a time submitting to dictation and giving his countenance to 
measures and personages, which none could be better pleased to wit- 
ness than his enemies, whether avowed or concealed,—pleased not 
so much because it accorded with king-craft doctrines, but because 
the nominal head of the administration, who had hitherto withstood 
the Tory faction, was thereby tarnishing his unrivalled fame. The 
shades that thus for a time gathered round him, were however, ere 
he withdrew from the stage, to be completely chased away, and in 
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spite of bodily ailments and party dislike, he rose at last superior to 
himself and died more gloriously than ever warrior did. 

It would require a long and an elaborate review to do justice to 
the many points and characters presented to our notice in these 
volumes. Even a simple enumeration of them would, were this 
satisfactory, occupy larger space than the multitude of works which 
we have this month still to say something of can allow. We merely 
mention, therefore, in the most general way, that besides a number 
of lights, more or less direct, that are here made to surround the 
character of Lord Chatham, the temper, the disposition and the 
conduct of George the Third, during an early part of his reign, 
receive very considerable illumination, though not new in kind, or 
peculiarly remarkable in degree. Most of the letters have only a 
public value, and are conceived with the formal coldness of business 
correspondence ; yet such as, when one letter is compared or com- 
bined with others, enables the reader to form some very distinct 
notions of individuals, and of the motives that led to events that 
have long been matters of history. On certain constitutional points 
there is also information and decisions. - But of private or domestic 
touches the reader will find but ascanty assortment. The following, 
however, is an exception. William Pitt the younger’s tutor thus 
writes, August 2nd, 1766,—‘‘ My Lord Pitt is much better, Lady 
Hester quite well, and Mr. William very near it. This last gentle- 
man is not only contented in retaining his papa’s name, but per- 
fectly happy in it. Three months ago he told me, in a very serious 
conversation, ‘ he was glad he was not the eldest son, but that he 
could serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa.’ ”’ 
The reader will remember an anecdote nearly to the same effect of 
“Mr. William,” and the eldest brother, when they were at the 
University. 

One of the great lessons to be learned from this Correspondence 
is how a single mind could stamp its power upon the destinies of 
foreign nations, as well as mould those of Great Britain ; and also 
how opposing parties, when involving the Minister in unpopular or 
wrong measures, became only the artificers of their own brief good 
fortune, afterwards to be the detected foes of good government and 
the pests of exalted virtue, yet not infallible nature. 

Our first extract affords of itself by no means an unfavourable 
evidence of the king’s firmness and regard to his word. We see 
also in the specimens by the same hand proofs of punctuality as well 
as of a retentive memory. 

Sir Hugh Smithson, who succeeded to the Earldom of Northum- 
berland in 1749-50, longed for a Dukedom, and the king thus writes 
to Chatham, 25th September, 1766, 20m. past 9, P.M. 

“ Lorp Cnatnuam,—lI have this instant seen Lord Northumberland, who 
Sent to press me either to let him come this evening or early to-morrow 
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morning. He opened to me the having seen you this day; that you had 
entered into his feelings concerning the alteration of the administration of 
Ireland, whilst he still remained without a mark of my favour, though you 
said you had not seen it in the light he did till then; that he had mentioned 
his desire of being created a duke, as the only means of making him easy ; 
that you had told him you did not know my ideas on that head, but that if 
they were not unfavourable to him, you would make it your business to re- 
move any other difficulties that might arise anywhere else ; that you wished 
to know my ideas time enough for your seeing the Duke of Grafton in the 
morning, and yet set out for Bath in the course of the day: that that was 
the reason of his coming this evening. I said, his request of a dukedom 
was so new to me, that I could give him no other answer than that I would 
consider of it ; that I had thought he only looked up to a marquisate. He 
said, that was more a modern rank in the English peerage ; that what he asked 
was the old title of Lady Northumberland’s family ; that if he succeeded, he 
never would bean applier for employments. I then concluded with assurin 
him, he should know my decision to-morrow. Undoubtedly, few peers 
have either so great an estate in point of income, and scarce any in point of 
extent; therefore, if you will co-operate with me in declaring I don’t mean 
by this to open a door for the creating many dukes, I will consent to it. 
The only person I am engaged to is Lord Cardigan, who applied to me the 
very year I came to the crown, and had my promise that I would not omit 
him whenever I created any. Not finding I made any at the coronation, he 
applied to be created a marquess in the meantime, to which I gave him the 
like answer ; therefore look upon myself as engaged to make him at the 
same time. 

** I desire you will authorize Lady Chatham, or any one else you choose to 
confide in on this occasion, to give action on your pen, as I doubt you ere 
not able yourself as yet to answerme. I cannot conclude without expressing 
my hopes that the Bath waters will totally re-establish your health. 


‘‘GrorGE R.” 


Lady Chatham, in accordance with his Majesty’s desire, wrote an 


answer, at least the draught is said to be in her handwriting. We 
copy it out :— 


“Lord Chatham begs leave to lay himself with all duty at the King’s 
feet, and in consequence of his most gracious permission most humbly to 
submit to his Majesty, that he sees it will give facility to future arrange- 
ments, very useful to his Majesty’s service, to gratify Lord Northumberland 
by the title which he has requested of his Majesty, and at the same time 
satisfaction to a very respectable person. With regard to creations of the 
same rank, his Majesty’s royal pleasure will limit the number as his wisdom 
shall judge proper. Care shall be taken to apprize the Duke of Grafton to- 
morrow morning of his Majesty’s intention, in order to receive the King’s 
further commands at St. James’s. Nothing can equal the infinite goodness 
of his Majesty in remembering with such benignity the health of his most 
dutifully devoted servant, nor equal the sentiments of most profound respect 


and warmest gratitude with which so gracious a condescension fills his 
heart.” 
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Rather too strong certain of these concluding terms, written no 
doubt by his lordship’s dictation. But during the year 1766 and 
the two following, we have other evidences of Chatham’s prostrate 
spirit. 

"Bed Northumberland was created a Duke, but the Earl of Car- 
digan preferred the temporary enjoyment of his post to the honour, 
to use the words of the Duke of Grafton, which had been the object 
of his life. 

Another of the om fe letters may be cited in evidence of the 
qualities already noticed in his character. It is dated Dec. 2nd, 
1766, and is addressed to Chatham :— 


* Lorp CuatuamM,—On my return from the ball-room, I found yout letter 
containing the Duke of Bedford’s extravagant proposal. Indeed I expect- 
ed, from his choosing to deliver his answer in person, that he meant to 
attempt obtaining an office or two in addition to those offered; but could 
not imagine that even the rapaciousness of his friends could presume to 
think of more than that. I know the uprightness of my cause, and that my 
principal ministers mean nothing but to aid in making my people happy ; 
therefore, I cannot exceed the bounds you acquainted Lord Gower were the 
utmost that would be granted. This hour demands a due firmness; ’tis 
that has already dismayed all the hopes of those just retired, and will, I am 
confident, shew the Bedfords of what little consequence they also are. A 
contrary conduct would at once overturn the very end proposed at the for- 
mation of the present administration; for to rout out the present method 
of parties banding together, can only be obtained by a withstanding their 
unjust demands, as well as the engaging able men, be their private connex- 
ions where they will. I shall.be ready to receive you to-morrow at two 


o'clock at the Queen’s house. 
** GeorGE R.” 


Among the minor points upon which some new light is shed by 
the present publication, the authorship of “Junius” may be par- 
ticularized. Indeed the two letters about to be quoted having this 
celebrated signature, are especially interesting, not merely as regards 
a curious identification, but on account of the contents in them- 
selves. A number of concurring circumstances, and which now and 
then continue to receive an accession of strength, lead to the convic- 
tion that Sir Philip Francis was Junius. 

The first of these two letters, is dated January 2nd, 1768, 
(* Private and Secret ; to be opened by Lord Chatham only,”’) and 


is as follows,— 


“My Lorp,—If I were to give way to the sentiments of respect and 
veneration which I have always entertained for your character, or to the 
warmth of my attachment to your person, I should write a longer letter 
than your lordship would have time or inclination to read. But the infor- 
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ination which I am going to lay before you will, I hope, make a short one 
not unworthy your attention. I havean opportunity of knowing something, 
and you may depend on my veracity. During your absence from adminis- 
‘tration, it is well known that not one of the ministers has either adhered to 
you with firmness, or supported, with any degree of steadiness, those princi- 
ples on which you engaged in the king’s service. From being their idol at 
first, their veneration for you has gradually diminished, until at last they 
have absolutely set you at defiance. The chancellor, on whom you had 
particular reasons to rely, has played a sort of fast and loose game, and 
spoken of your lordship with submission or indifference, according to the 
reports he heard of your health; nor has he altered his language until he found 
you were really returning to town. Many circumstances must have made 
it impossible for you to depend much upon Lord Shelburne or his friends ; 
besides that, from his youth and want of knowledge, he was hardly of weight, 
by himself, to maintain any character in the cabinet. The best of him is, 
perhaps, that he has not acted with greater insincerity to your lordship than 
to former connexions. Lord Northington’s conduct and character need no 
observation. A singularity of manners, added to a perpetual affectation of 
discontent, has given him an excuse for declining all share in the support of 
government, and at last conducted him to his great object, a very high title, 
considering the species of his merit, and an opulent retreat. Your lordship 
is best able to judge of what may be expected from this nobleman’s gratitude. 
Mr. Conway, as your lordship knows by experience, is every thing to every 
body, as long as by such conduct he can maintain his ground. We have 
seen him in one day the humble prostrate admirer of Lord Chatham ; the 
dearest friend of Rockingham and, Richmond; fully sensible of the weight 
of the Duke of Bedford’s party ; no irreconcilable enemy to Lord Bute ; and, 
at the same time, very ready to acknowledge Mr. Grenville’s merit as a 
financier. Lord Hertford is a little more explicit than his brother, and has 
taken every opportunity of treating your lordship’s name with indignity. 
But these are facts of little moment. The most considerable remains. It 
is understood by the public that the plan of introducing the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s friends entirely belongs to the Duke of Grafton, with the secret con- 
currence, perhaps, of Lord Bute, but certainly without your lordship’s 
consent, if not absolutely against your advice. It is also understood, that 
if you should exert your influence with the king to overturn his plan, the 
Duke of Grafton will be strong enough, with his new friends, to defeat any 
attempt of that kind ; or if he should not, your lordship will easily judge to 


what quarter his grace will apply for assistance. My lord, the man who. 


presumes to give your lordship these hints, admires your character without 
servility, and is convinced that, if this country can be saved, it must be 
saved by Lord Chatham’s spirit, by Lord Chatham’s abilities. 

‘‘ To the Earl of Chatham, &c. &c. &c. &c. 


‘at Hayes, near Bromely, Kent.” 
The editors have a note on this letter, which we transcribe :— 


* This panegyric on Lord Chatham adds considerable weight to an opinion 
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entertained by many persons ; namely, that some of the Miscellaneous Let- 
ters inserted in Woodfall’s edition of Junius are erroneously attributed to that 
distinguished writer. The five letters written on the 28th of April, the 28th 
of May, the 24th of June, and the 19th of December, 1767, and that on the 
16th of February, 1768, under the signatures of Poplicola, Anti-Sejanus 
Junior, Downright, &c., are conceived in a spirit of bitter animosity to that 
nobleman ; and it is incredible that the same individual should anonymously 
and privately address a minister in terms expressive of ‘ respect and venera- 
tion,’ at the very time that he was endeavouring to destroy that minister's 
influence, by. publicly ridiculing his infirmities, and giving to the world 
anonymous libels on his character and conduct.” 


Junius, in January, 1772, writes another letter to Chatham, in- 
closing proof sheets of letters to Lords Mansfield and Camden, 
which, together with a note containing illustrative facts and bearing 
on the authorship, the reader must weigh at his leisure. ‘I'he 
volumes, indeed, everywhere afford opportunities for such disquisition 
and reflection, as the historical student may profitably and pleasurably 
exercise. In short, the entire work is one destined permanently to 
occupy the library and the closet, and to be often consulted :— 


“ My Lorp—-confiding implicitly in your Lordship’s honour, I take the 
liberty of submitting to you the enclosed paper, before it be given to the 
public. It is to appear on the morning of the meeting of parliament. 
Lord Mansfield flatters himself that I have dropped all thoughts of attacking 
him, and I would give him as little time as possible to concert his measures 
with the ministry. The address to Lord Camden will be accounted for, 
when I say, that the nation in general are not quite so secure of his firmness 
as they are of Lord Chatham. I am so clearly satisfied that Lord Mansfield 
has done an act not warranted by law, and that the enclosed argument is not 
to be answered (besides that I find the lawyers concur with me), that I am 
inclined to expect he may himself acknowledge it as an oversight, and en- 
deavour to whittle it away to nothing. For this possible event, I would 
wish your Lordship and the Duke of Richmond to be prepared to take down 
his words, and thereupon move for committing him to the Tower. I hope 
that proper steps will also be taken inthe Houseof Commons. If he makes 
no confession of his guilt, but attempts to defend himself by any legal argu- 
ment, I then submit it to your Lordship, whether it might not be proper to 
put the following questions to the judges. In fact, they answer themselves ; 
but it will embarrass the ministry, and ruin the character which Mansfield 
pretends to, if the House should put a direct negative upon the motion.—1°. 
‘Whether, according to the true meaning and intendment of the Laws of 
England, relative to bail for criminal offences, a person positively charged 
with felony,—taken in flagranti delicto,—with the maineuvre, and not mak- 
ing any defence, nor offering any evidence to induce a doubt whether he be 
guilty or innocent,—is bailable or not bailable ?—-2°. Whether the power, 
exercised by the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, of bailing for of- 
fences, not bailable by a justice of peace, be an absolute power, of mere 
will and pleasure in the judge,—or a discretionary power, regulated and 
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governed, in the application of it, by the true meaning and intendment of 
the law relative to bail ?’—-Lord Mansfield’s constant endeavour to misin- 
terpret the laws of England is a sufficient general ground of impeachment, 
The specific instances may be taken from his doctrine concerning libels,— 
the Grosvenor cause ;—his pleading Mr. De Grey’s defence upon the bench, 
when he said, idem fecerunt alii, et multé et boni ;—his suffering an affidavit 
to be read, in the King against Blair, tending to inflame the court against 
the defendant when he was brought to receive sentence ;—his direction to 
the jury, in the cause of Ansell, by which he admitted parol evidence against 
a written agreement, and in consequence of which the Court of Common 
Pleas granted a new trial; and, lastly, his partial and wicked motives for 
bailing Eyre. There are some material circumstances relative to this last, 
which I thought it right to reserve for your lordship alone. It will appear 
by the evidence of the gaoler and the city solicitor’s clerk, that Lord Mans- 
field refused to hear the return read, and at first ordered Eyre to be bound 
only in 200/. with three sureties, until his clerk, Mr. Platt, proposed 300i. 
with three sureties. Mr. King, clerk to the city solicitor, was never asked 
for his consent, nor did he ever give any. From these facts, I conclude, 
either that he bailed, without knowing the cause of commitment ; or, which 
is highly probable, that he knew it extra-judicially from the Scotchmen, and 
was ashamed to have the return read. I will not presume to trouble your 
Lordship with any assurances, however sincere, of my respect and esteem 
for your character, and admiration of your abilities. Retired and unknown, 
I live in the shade, and have only a speculative ambition. In the wamth 
of my imagination, I sometimes conceive, that, when Junius exerts his ut- 
most faculties in the service of his country, he approaches in theory to that 
exalted character, which Lord Chatham alone fills up, and uniformly sup- 
ports in action. , ** Junius.” 





NOTICES. 


Ant. XIV.—The Works of the Rev. Sypnry Smitn. Vol. 1V. London: 
Longman and Co. 

Tus concluding volume of a uniform edition of the Rev. author’s works, 
contains an additional number of his articles from the Edinburgh Review, 
together with speeches on several occasions relative to the Catholic claims 
and Parliamentary Reform,—that speech being included which he published 
to the world, never tobe forgotten, the result of Mrs. Partington’s vain con- 
test with the Atlantic. Having mentioned this circumstance, it may be as 
well at once to present aspecimen of the pungent and polished writer's 
illustrations when ridiculing the prejudices and the nonsense that were for 
ever reiterated by the anti-reformers. 

“There happens, gentlemen, to live near my parsonage a labouring man, 
of very superior character and understanding to his fellow-labourers ; and 
who has made such use of that superiority, thathe has saved what is (for his 
station in life) a very considerable sum of money, and if his existence is 
extended to the common period, he will die rich. It happens however that 
he is (and long has been) troubled with violent stomachic pains, for which 
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he has hitherto obtained no relief, and which really are the bane and tor- 
ment of his life. Now, if my excellent labourer were to send for a physi- 
cian, and to consult him respecting this malady, would it not be very sin- 
gular language if our doctor were to say tohim, ‘My good friend, you 
surely will not be so rash as to attempt to get rid of these pains in your 
stomach. Have you not grown rich with these pains in your stomach ? 
have you not risen under them from poverty to prosperity? has not your 
situation, since you were first attacked, being improving every year? You, 
surely, will not be so foolish and so indiscreet as to part with the pains in 
your stomach ?’—Why, what would be the answer of the rustic to this non- 
sensical monition ? ‘Monster of Rhubarb! (he would say) I am not rich in 
consequence of the pains in my stomach, but in spite of the pains in my 
stomach ; and I should have been ten times richer, and fifty times happier, 
if I had never had any pains in my stomach at all.’ Gentlemen, these rot- 
ten boroughs are your pains in the stomach—and you would have been a 
much richer and greater people if you had never had them at all. Your 
wealth and your power have been owing, not to the debased and corrupted 
parts of the House of Commons, but to the many independent and honour- 
able Members, whom it has always contained within its walls.” 

To those who are not conversant with the Rev. author’s works, the para- 
graph quoted will convey a fair idea of his style, when his wit backs an ex- 
posure by argument of palpable but pertinaciously maintained errors, with 
pointed and laughter-moving satire. But his talent for seizing the main 
bearings of a question,—his habit of bringing common-sense to his aid 
when a long-received sophism is to be met, to its utter demolition,—and his 
scope and elevation of sentiment beyond and above all humbug, however 
fashionable, however countenanced by sects or by the unthinking multitude, 
are qualities as rare and remarkable in his writings as are his shafts of irony, 
sometimes stinging or sharply barbed,—at other times light and kindly 
levelled, or broad and crushing. When qualities such as these are com- 
binedly employed in the cause of humanity, truth—political and religious, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the impression which a writer may work not 
only upon his own age but posterity. Itis the end uniformly contemplated 
by an author that gives character to his works, whatever be the manner 
adopted; mental powers and culture of every kind will seldom render an 
author’s achievements popular for any considerable length of time, unless 
the objects he has been striving to attain are pure, benevolent, ennobling, 
and of undying importance. Hence it is that our author’s reviews, a spe- 
cies of writing which is ephemeral, for the most part, as respects subject and 
immediate purpose, have to-day, and will have many years hereafter, an 
arousing interest and corresponding effects. One extract more will show 
how he can tear to rags fallacies that have had many advocates and promo- 
ters among more shallow-minded, while truly benevolent, well-intentioned, 
and pious people ; and with what ease and mastery of the principles of 
human nature, he can substitute in the stead of morbid sentiments and mis- 
taken regulations, wholesome feelings and enlarged Christian truths. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice is assailed, the intermeddling with the 
ordinary and regular institutions of the country, even in a good cause, by a 
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zealous, yet incompetent self-elected sort of magistracy, being charged with 
doing more harm than good. 

*‘To their authorised and legal correctors, mankind are, on common 
occasions, ready enough to submit; but there is something in the self-erec- 
tion of a voluntary magistracy which creates so much disgust, that it almost 
renders vice popular, and puts the offence at a premium. We have no 
doubt but that the immediate effect of a voluntary combination for the sup- 
pression of vice, is an involuntary combination in favour of the vices to be 
suppressed; and this is a very serious drawback from any good of which 
such societies may be the occasion; ‘for the state of morals, at any one 
period, depends much more upon opinion, than law ; and to bring odious 
and disgusting auxiliaries to the aid of virtue, is to do the utmost possible 
good to the cause of vice. We regret that mankind are as they are, and we 
sincerely wish, that the species at large were as completely devoid of every 
vice and infirmity, as the President, Vice-President, and Committee, of the 
Suppressing Society ; but, till they are thus regenerated, it is of the great- 
est consequence to teach them virtue and religion in a manner which will not 
make them hate both the one and the other. The greatest delicacy is re- 
quired in the application of violence to moral and religious sentiment. We 
forget, that the object is, not to produce the outward compliance, but to 
raise up the inward feeling, which secures the outward compliance. You 
may drag men into the church, by main force, and prosecute them for buy- 
ing a pot of beer,—and cut them off from the enjoyment of a leg of mut- 
ton;—and you may do all this, till you make the common people hate 
Sunday, and the clergy, and religion, and everything which relates to such 
subjects. There are many crimes, indeed, where persuasion cannot be 
waited for, and where the untaught feelings of all men go along with the 
violence of the law. A robber and a murderer must be knocked on the 
head like mad dogs; but we have no great opinion of the possibility of in- 
dicting men into piety, or of calling in the quarter-sessions to the aid of 
religion. You may produce outward conformity by these means ; but you 
are so far from producing (the only thing worth producing) the inward feel- 
ing, that you incur a great risk of giving birth to a totally opposite senti- 
ment.” 

There may not be much novelty in these views at the present day,— 
thanks, in no small degree for their publicity, being due to Sydney Smith’s 
philosophy, a philosophy which has never by any retailer been so felicitously 
set forth. When referring to the paper just mentioned, we cannot well 
refrain from quoting one other passage, not merely on its own account but 
because it is most particularly elucidatory of the writer’s spirit and powers. 
The pastimes of the poor or the labouring classes as contrasted with those 
of the rich and the great, in the matter of reform-legislation, and stringent, 
vigilant prosecution are the things which the small sword of the skilful 
champion of humanity defends and attacks :— 

“The real thing which calls forth the sympathies, and harrows up the 
soul, is to see a number of boisterous artisans baiting a bull, or a bear ; not 
a savage hare, or a carnivorous stag,—but a poor, innocent, timid bear ;— 
not pursued by magistrates, and deputy-licutenants, and men of education, 
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—but by those who must necessarily seek their relaxation in noise and 
tumultuous merriment,—by men whose feelings are blunted, and whose 
understanding is wholly devoid of refinement. The Society detail, with 
symptoms of great complacency, their detection of a bear-baiting in Black- 
boy Alley, Chick Lane, and the prosecution of the offenders before a magis- 
trate. It appears to us, that nothing can be more partial and unjust than 
this kind of proceeding. A man of ten thousand a year may worry a fox 
as much as he pleases,—may encourage the breed of a mischievous animal 
on purpose to worry it; and a poor labourer is carried before a magistrate 
for paying sixpence to see an exhibition of courage between a dog and a 
bear! Any cruelty may be practised to gorge the stomachs of the rich,— 
none to enliven the holidays of the poor. We venerate those feelings which 
really protect creatures susceptible of pain, and incapable of complaint. But 
heaven-born pity, now-a-days, calls for the income tax, and the court guide : 
and ascertains the rank and fortune of the tormentor before she weeps for 
the pain of the sufferer. It is astonishing how the natural feelings of 
mankind are distorted by false theories. Nothing can be more mischievous 
than to say, that the pain inflicted by the dog of a man of quality is not 
(when the strength of the two animals is the same) equal to that pro- 
duced by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in his Pathology, expressly says, 
that the animal bitten knows no difference in the quality of the biting animal’s 
master ; and it is now the universal opinion among all enlightened men, 
that the misery of the brawner would be very little diminished, if he could 
be made sensible that he was to be eaten up only by persons of the first 
fashion. The contrary supposition seem to us to be absolute nonsense ; it 
is the desertion of the true Baconian philosophy, and the substitution of 
mere unsupported conjecture in its place. The trespass, however, which 
calls forth all the energies of a suppressor, is the sound of a fiddle. 
That the common people are really enjoying themselves, is now beyond all 
doubt: and away rush Secretary, President, and Committee, to clap the 
cotillion into the Compter, and to bring back the life of the poor to its 
regular standard of decorous gloom. The gambling-houses of St. James’s 
remain untouched. ‘The peer ruins himself and his family with impunity ; 
while the Irishlabourer is privately whipped, for not making a better use of 
the excellent moral and religious education which he has received in the 
days of his youth !” 





Art. XV.—Poems. By the Rev. Joun Srerninc. London: Moxon. 
1840. 

THE volume consists of ‘‘'The Sexton’s Daughter,” and minor occasional 

poems, portions of which have first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. It 

is altogether a collection that is most welcome in these days of superabund- 

ant versification, but dearth of original poetry ; and indeed the public might 

pretty confidently augur as much, seeing who the publisher is. 

“The Sexton’s Daughter,” is not indebted toany meretricious ornaments 
or attractions as a subject, but is, on the other hand, as tame or rather 
repulsive, on its announcement, as Crabbe, or any other master, Wordsworth, 
for example—cculd w'sh to try his strength upon. But sterile of fine inter- 
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est, or forbidding, though it may be, and would prove in the hands of one 
who has never perceived what is universal in nature, and who has never 
caught what is beautiful in itself, in spite of the extraneous mean objects and 
ideas with which it has been associated, yet to a mind otherwise constituted, 
—toa fancy that wooes other images, and to habits of indulging intense 
sympathy with all around, the very sterility, meanness, or repulsiveness of 
the theme admits of, as it calls for, a corresponding original arrangement of 
truths, feelings, and lessons. 

Mr. Sterling has fully achieved that which his subject required of him; 
for the tale he has to tell, and which could not naturally contain a crowd of 
romantic incidents, nor of the violent vicissitudes that are generally forced 
upon the heroes and heroines of fashionable fictions, is yet far from homely 
or vulgar,—it is positively tender and arresting,—arresting, because its 
construction, its little incidents, its overflowings of moral touching senti- 
ments, its chaste richness of description, all concurrently take hold of the 
best principles and feelings of our nature. Besides, the story evolves all 
its appeals to our nature, and all its pictures of life gradually, and as if art- - 
lessly,—which sort of simplicity is also, in the present instance, to be pro- 
nounced of the structure of the poem, and the flow of the versification. 

Of the little tale we need not give a more exact outline than to say that 
the Sexton’s family, and the village schoolmaster,—a youth with gentle 
blood in his veins, are the principal characters ; and characters they are, 
distinct, each regularly formed and fully brought out. Just see how a 
few verses endear the rough, not the unfeeling grave-digger, to us :— 


** One daughter, little Jane, had he, 
The silent Sexton’s only child ; 

And when she laughed aloud and free, 
The grave old Sexton smiled. 


*‘ For she within his heart had crept, 
Himself he could not tell you why, 
But often he has almost wept 
Because he heard her cry. 


** All else to him appeared as dead, 
Awaiting but the shroud and pall ; 
It seemed that to himself he said, 

‘I soon shall dig the graves of all.’ 


** And beast, and man, and home, and wife, 
He saw with cold, accustomed eye ; 

Jane only looked so full of life 

As if that she could never die. 


** And when she still could hardly walk 
By holding fast his wrinkled finger, 
So well he loved her prattling talk, 
He often from his work would linger. 
* * * . * #* 
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** One day upon a baby’s grave 

His morning’s work must Simon spend, 
And Jane her seat by him must have, 
And all his well-known task attend. 


‘Soon ’mid the herbage soft and green 
The little place of rest was made, 
Whence daisy-covered meads were seen, 
And where the hawthorn cast a shade. 


**Old Simon, almost resting now, 
With slackened stroke his labour plied, 
And raising oft his moistened brow, 
With longer looks his darling eyed. 


‘Then Jane cried out in sudden glee, 
‘Oh, what a pretty grave is there ! 

It would be just a bed for me, 

With room enough, and none to spare.’ 


“‘ The father’s hand let fall the spade, 
His cheek grew pale he heaved a groan ; 
And when the children’s graves he made, 
Thenceforth he always worked alone.” 


Jane loses her mother. 


*‘ Then soon the burial pang was o’er, 
And calmer flowed the stream again ; 
But Jane would never witness more 
An open grave, or funeral train. 


“The maiden now was left to be 
Her father’s only prop and stay, 
And in her looks was plain to see 
A heart resolved yet never gay ; 


‘A loveliness that made men sad, 
Like some delightful, mournful ditty, 
Too fair for any but the bad 

To think of without love and pity. 


‘*Each household task she duly wrought, 
No change but one the house could know, 
And peace for her was in the thought 
Her mother would have wished it so.”’ 


We do not tell any part of the story and fate of the lovers; only that 
Jane and Henry were perfectly worthy of one another. 


‘A gentle widow’s only child, 
He grew beneath a loving rule ; 
A man with spirit undefiled, 
He taught the village school. 
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** And many books had Henry read, 
And other tongues than ours he knew, 


His heart with many fancies fed, 
Which oft from hidden wells he drew : 


** What souls heroic dared and bore 
In ancient days for love and duty, 
What sages could by thought explore, 
What poets sang of beauty. 


** With these he dwelt, because within 
His breast was full of silent fire. 

No praise of men he cared to win, 
More high was his desire ; 


**To be, to know, whate’er of good 
To man below is given ; 

And, asking truth as daily food, 
Seek little more from Heaven. 


“To him the friend of all his days 
Had been his fervid mother, 

And even the playmate of his plays— 
He never wished another. 


‘For he was weak and oft in pain ; 
From noisy sports he shrank away ; 
But songs to sing or tales to feign, 
For him made holiday. 


** And she had lived in cities wide, 

Had sailed across the fearful ocean, 

Could tell of wealth, and camps, and pride, 
And peopied earth’s commotion : 


** And books had she a precious store, 
With words whose light was never dim ; 
Five crowded shelves, like mines of ore— 
Like undiscovered realms for him.” 
In the minor pieces we find similar indications of genius, taste, and care 
to those more fully developed in the principal poem; and perhaps more 
evidences of inward communings, or characteristic philosophy. 





Art. XVI.—Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. B. W. 
Beatson, M. A. London: Whittaker. 1840. 
Tue scholar must have made considerable progress in the Latin language, 
or any other, before he can attempt with any hope of success, prose compo- 
sition in it. To one in some measure prepared for such an exercise, Mr. 
Beatson’s specimens of translations from the best Latin writers, and his 
directions, notes, and illustrations in the way of re-translating the English 
into Latin, will be found exceedingly serviceable. There are also useful 
hints‘on theme-writing, with a series of examples, all which bear upon the 
main and important business of composition. Self-teaching will be much 
facilitated by a familiarity with this work. 
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Art. XVII.—What should the Church do? By Henry ButterFieEtp, 
M.A. Of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor. London: Whittaker. 

1840. 

UNLIKE many bitter and crude pamphlets that would reform the Church of 
England, but which fail, on account of their manifest hostility or impracti- 
cable suggestions, of obtaining the deliberate notice of the dignitaries of the 
Establishment and carrying the voice of the public, the present tract, “ re- 
spectfully dedicated to the Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of These 
Times,” ought to command a hearing. Mr. Butterfield’s scheme is one of 
* Self-Denial,”’ as he calls it, instead of that which consists of ** Mendicant 
Appeals to the Government and the People,’’ which have been so much 
hitherto in vogue on the part of an enormously rich church. We have, 
says he, an annual Net Revenue, according to the shewing of the Church 
accountants, of nearly Three Millions and a Half Sterling. Yet according 
to the ratio of certain statistical returns, out of the 15,000,000 of people in 
England and Wales, more than Seven Millions are spiritually destitute. 
But the whole could be provided with moral and religious knowledge at the 
cost of the revenue named, if ‘dispensed in accordance with the most 
enconomical arrangement.”’ And what is the proposed arrangement? Listen 
to Mr. B. ‘‘ Could not the Archbishops and Bishops devise a Bill for 
levying a tax upon all church property accounted for in the aforesaid three 
millions and a half?” ‘A tax of five per cent. upon the acknowledged 
revenue of the church would produce annually the sum of £150,000. Let 
us consider it as £130,000, net annual income, for the building of Churches. 
Then, at the end of ten years, we have one million three hundred thousand 
pounds expended in church property, which, if well managed by the 
appointment of able ministers of Christ, would not only support them in 
their all-important work; but furnish a proportional share for church- 
extension. This, too would be effected without the aid of private benevo- 
lence, and without calling upon Government to build ‘two thousand 
churches,’ as the alternative if we keep up our present Establishment, and 
yet perform our duty of teaching the nation and baptising it in the name of 
the triune Jehovah.” 

These views Mr. B. urges with remarkable plainness and earnestness ; and 
certainly it will be with a very bad grace, a gross inconsistency of practice 
when compared with profession, should the great recipients of church revenue 
respond not cordially and promptly to the appeal. Several objections to the 
plan are anticipated by the author, and pithily disposed of. We wish, how- 
ever, that he had given a little more prominence than he has done to the 
importance of an enlarged and a liberal measure, guaranteeing a system of 
national education ; for the building of churches is a very different thing to 
filling them with intelligent and teachable hearers. Such a measure, no 
doubt, he recognises, but without dwelling upon it, lest, probably, he might 
perplex the immediate subject of his tract, And yet, even with the know- 
ledge that is abroad amongst us at the present moment, much good would 
be effected by the appointment of able and realous ministers. In connexion 
with this suggestion, we have pleasure in quoting a paragraph before closing 
our notice. ‘ No man,” Mr. B. says, “is fully capable of teaching another 
till he has been taught himself. Self-reformation, gradually extending its 
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benign influence, with the sound, wholesome, undeniable ‘ increase of God,’ 
is the true practical economy of the Dispensation of God. In vain, with the 
affectation of maudlin sorrow, we ‘build the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnish the sepulchres of the righteous,’ and sigh over the perishing multi- 
tudes left desolate, whilst we have a remnant of means for pouring in the 
oil and wine of heavenly consolation; and reviving the drooping spirit even 
at the last hour to say, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ 
In such a case, ‘ faith without works is dead,’ being alone. Deeds, and not 
words, become a church whose constant teaching is the ‘ necessity of good 
works.’ Will it be estimated as a ‘ good work’ before the awful tribunal of 
Christ, when we are to give an account of the things done in the body, if 
* His body,’ the church, has left millions of the nation to perish ; whilst yet 
to that body there remaineth a consecrated net revenue of Three Millions 
and a Half?” 





Art. XVIII.—Goethe’s Faust. By Joun Hitts, Esa. London: Whittaker. 
1840. 
Tue students of German literature are increasing amongst us, and conse- 
quently, the idolaters of Goethe; the English translations of his Faust being 
numerous. Of this extraordinary and, according to the judgment of many, 
untranslatable tragedy, Mr. Hills has attempted to give a version, “ pre- 
serving throughout the literal meaning and rhythmical character of the 
original.” | Much pains have been taken by the translator; and many pas- 
Sages are powerfully given. And yet like its predecessors, as a whole, it 


does not give satisfaction. The preservation attempted does not seem to be 
in harmony with our forms. 





Art. XIX.—The Sporting Almanack, 1840. London: Churton. 
A Great deal of useful information, blended with entertainment, is to be 
found in this Almanack, the subject being one having a purely British inte- 
rest and attraction, which are always fresh. The literature of the work is of 
a superior class, and well adapted to the nature of such an Annual. 





Art. XX.—Grecian Stories. By Marta Hacx. London: Darton and 
Harvey. 1840. 

Maria Hack is not only well read in Grecian history, but she has the rare 

faculty of telling some of its most stirring parts well by means of dialogue. 

With apparent ease to herself, and with good effect upon the reader, she 


brings in a great number of points, and this too, as hinted, with no small 
share of dramatic skill. 





Art. XXI.—How to Rise in the Church. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1840. 


A rapicaL pamphlet ; but we have not discovered much of pith or point 
in it. 
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Art. XXII.—Divorce Considered. By Witttam Musust, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law. Hastings. 

Mr. Musuer assails the Law on Divorce as maintained in England; and, 
we think, not without just reasons. But we are also of opinion that his 
doctrine is too lax, and that it would, if reduced to practice, lead to gross 
profligacy ; infidelity, and also wilful malicious desertion, appear to us 
proper grounds for the law, in its regular course, declaring the bond to be 
broken, and the parties free to form a new solemn engagement; but we do 
not go the length of the following passages :— 

‘In short, whose morals would have lost an atom of gilding or refinement, 
had the law permitted the husband to obtain a divorce the moment it was 
desired on his part? and whose morals have been improved or kept from 
decay by that law which forbids divorce ?—a law which no Parliament of 
these realms ever enacted,—a law which was sneakingly and insidiously en- 
grafted upon the common law of this land, in the worst times of the Pope’s 
domination ; and which, to the shame of our ancestors at the Reformation, 
was suffered to remain part and parcel of that law, and has ever since vexed 
and cursed this realm, as it did before the Reformation, with its superstitious, 
irrational, and unscriptural exactions.” 

** It is objected, that if divorce be allowed at the will of the man, it will 
open a door to profligacy, inasmuch as men will change their wives at the 
suggestion of every stray feeling of caprice: ‘ It would lead in its effects,’ 
says Paley, ‘to all the licentiousness of arbitrary divorces.” What are the 
arbitary divorces which the Archdeacon had in his eye? and what are the 
licentious effects to which these arbitrary divorces have led? The most 
arbitrary law of divorce, with which we are acquainted, is that which 
God, through his inspired servant Moses, delivered to the Jews. It was 
essentially arbitrary ; for, without leaving to the woman, or to any one else 
a voice in the matter, it empowered the husband to give the wife a bill of 
divorce, for any uncleanness found in her. (Deut. 24. 1.) The best 
Hebraists expound the word, which in our translation is rendered unclean- 
ness, to import any cause either of moral or physical disrelish or unmeet- 
ness. Is it against this most arbitrary law of divorce that we are warned, 
on account of its licentious effects? Warned against the licentious effects 
of a law given by the Almighty to the people whom he had chosen in a 
peculiar manner, out of all the world, as the guardians of his word, and the 
special object of his temporal and spiritual blessings.” 

But there is force in the paragraphs we now extract :— 

“* The condition of the husband, after he has purchased the justice of the 
ecclesiastical courts, would be ludicrous, were it not painful. No longer 
bound to admit the adultress to his society, yet is he prohibited from admit- 
ting any one else: a situation not unlike that of a man let off from a bad 
bargain on condition of promising never afterwards to make a good one, or 
of a citizen who, upon giving to his tyrant prince a bond to abstain from 
importing wholesome wheat, should, mercifully, be exempted from eating 
the rotten corn of the public granaries. Practically, he is a single man: 
his sometime spouse may be playing the harlot at Kamtschatka or at Cape 
Horn; his aversion to her may be as insurmountable as her hatred of him ; 
their re-union a phenomenon as remote from probability as the coalition of 
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oil and vinegar ; but all this does not signify. According to the mystical 
jargon of the ecclesiastics, the marriage contract is indissoluble ; and, until 
the heavens pass away with a great noise, he must remain, should he live so 
long, a theoretical husband, and she a theoretical wife. 

‘‘ But what are the consequences of the law refusing that boon which 
Christianity allows? Exactly such as might have been anticipated, when 
the wisdom of the creature sets itself up to improve the code of the Creator. 
‘You may put away the adultress, and marry again,’ saith the Divine 
Lawgiver. ‘ You may, indeed, put her away,’ respond our ecclesiastical 
Lycurguses; ‘ but marry again you must not. The interests of society 
require that you shall be condemned to a life of celibacy.’ ‘ How so?’ 
demands the unhappy cuckold; ‘ you make my misfortune my fault. 
Religion does not forbid a second spouse. And as for society, it will find 
me more respectable with a wife than without one.’ Can any one doubt the 
truth of the last assertion, or that, in a majority of instances, the prohibition 
is followed by immoral consequences ?” 

And yet we do not coincide with Mr. Mushet’s views entirely, even as 
here indicated, and certainly not in the matter of phraseology. 





Art. XXIII.—Advice to Mothers on the Management of their Offspring. 
By Pye H. Cuavasse. London: Longman. 1840. 

WueEwn we say that Mr. Chavasse isa Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, a practitioner of very considerable practice evidently, and 
a writer whose opinions are not less remarkable for their common-sense 
views than the plainness of their statement, the ‘‘ Mothers” who read the 
Monthly Review will be induced to consult the details of the “ Manage- 
ment.” Our author says, that ‘‘ several works have been written on the 
management of children, but none, I conceive, have been sufficiently ex- 
plicit, or have extended enough into minutia, or have dwelt on that which 
is of as much or more importance than the cure of disease, namely, the 
prevention.” There is certainly no grounds for complaining that the 
Adviser avoids minuteness or explicit details. Whether the conversational 
form into which he has thrown these details be the best, is a point that 
admits of doubt. We quote, at any rate, a question and answer, in the way 
of specimen. ‘“ Q. Where it is found absolutely necessary to give an infant 
artificial food whilst suckling, how often should it be fed? A. Not oftener 
than three times during the twenty-four hours, and then only in small quan- 
tities ata time, as the stomach requires rest, and at the same time can 
manage to digest a little food better than it can a great deal.” 
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Art. XXIV.—E£ssay on the Lifeand Institutions of Offa, King of Mercia. 
By the Rev. H. Mackenziz, M.A. London: Hamilton and Co. 
Orra, King of Mercia, A.D. 755—794, and the successful prize essay in 
1836, for an honorary premium, which Mr. Copeland during his Mayor- 
alty established, render this beautiful little volume a work of more than 
usual antiquarian interest, taking the mere circumstances of title and occa- 
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sion into view. But we must add that the erudition, the research, the tone 
of sentiment, and the spirit of the performance, are remarkable. We flat- 
ter ourselves, as well as do simple justice to the author, by saying that we 
fancy we have obtained a distinct notion of Anglo-Saxon institutions and 
manners through the Essay of Mr. Mackenzie. 





Art. XXV.—The Temperance Emigrants. By Joun Duntopr, Ese: 
Houlston. 

Mr. Duntor is the author of that well-intentioned and able work, ‘* The 
Philosophy of Drinking Usage in Great Britain and Ireland ;” and has fol- 
lowed up the principle and purpose of that production by the present per- 
formance, which is called ‘‘ A Drama, descriptive of the Difficulties and 
Encouragements incident to Temperance Societies, and General Temper- 
ance Life.” The only thing we have to say of the little work is, that it is 
anything but dramatic; but it is good on account of the truth of its 
doctrines, and frequently the practical force of its representations. 





Art. XXVI.—The Recantation and Occasional Verses. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 
“Trt Recantation” comes last in the volume, and is a slight thing among 
still slighter things. But there is some cleverness in the collection, and 
tokens of scholarship. We copy a stanza and a line. 
*“* These verses are for sale. 
** To every girl with graceful air, 
And beauty on her brow, 
I would offer them, I swear, 
For what I ask you now ; 
But if you'll buy these lines of me, 
Their price is fixed and low— 
The least that I can take will be 
One kiss before I go.” 


Who are the buyers, we wonder ? 


Art. XXVII—Memoirs of Felix Neff, John F. Oberlin, and Bernhard 
Overberg. Translated from the German, by Mrs. Sypnry WILLIAMs, 
London: Hamilton and Co. 

Biocrapuies of eminent Christians, and beautiful specimens not merely of 

character and life, but of religious literature. This cheap, compact, and 

excellent work is published by the Society for the Promotion of Popular 

Instruction. 








Art. XXVIII.— Observations on Medical Education, witha View to Legis- 
lative Interference. By Ricnarp Jones. London: Murray. 
Menicat Education is at this moment obtaining both within and beyond the 
Profession an unusual degree of consideration. Mr. Jones, who appropri- 
ately dedicates his work to Sir Robert Peel, has here indicated very 
clearly what ought to be many of the reforms alluded to. 
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Art. XXIX.— The Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal. By Dr. Rutinwatp, 
of Berlin. London: Hatchard. 1840. 

A TRANSLATION by John B. Saunders, from a German narrative of the 

persecutions and expatriations of certain protestants of theTyrol, on separat- 

ing from the Romish Church, and notices of their settling in Silesia, 

According to this account the intolerance of Austria was paltry. 





Art. XXX.—WNuttal’s Classical Dictionary. London: Whittaker. 1840, 
A sTERLING work, and calculated to be of signal service to the student, even 
after he may consider himself to be advanced in his acquaintance with the 
classics of Greece and Rome. 





—$———— 


Art. XXXI.—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works. Introduction by Soutuey, 
No. I. London: Moxon. 1840. 

Anotuer of Mr. Moxon’s reprints, to be completed in sixteen Numbers. 

At the rate this spirited house is proceeding, the public will very soon have 

a cheap uniform and beautiful library of our fine old dramatists. We shall 

have an opportunity of noticing the work more particularly hereafter, 





Art. XXXII.—Nothings. By E. Darsy, Jun. London: Churton. 
1840. 
Mr. Darsy has not misnamed his small volume. The pieces are not 
poems, at any rate. 





Art.XXXIII.— The Jewel. London: Groombridge. 1840. 
A se.ucTion of Sacred, Domestic, Narrative, and Lyrical Poems, from the 
most eminent authors; and neither better nor worse than many similar 
collections. 





Art. XXXIV.— Thoughts on the Corn Laws. By Montacuet Gors, Ese. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 

An anti-repeal Pamphlet, in which a number of the arguments usually 

advanced by the landowners, are re-stated. ‘The writer feels warmly, and 

expresses himself strongly on a subject beset with difficulties, not a few of 

them greatly aggravated by delusions, perhaps, on both sides. 











